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SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 


H. R. 6635, the bill embodying the Social Security 
Act Amendments of 1939 which was summarized 
in this section of the preceding issue of the Bulletin, 
was adopted by the House of Representatives, 
with minor amendments, on June 10. There 
were two dissenting votes on final passage of the 
bill in the House. On being sent to the Senate, the 
bill was promptly referred to the Committee on 
Finance, which conducted hearings during the 
week of June 12 and reported the bill with amend- 
ments on July 7. The bill was sent to conference 
on July 14. 


On Jury 1, the Social Security Board became a 
part of the new Federal Security Agency, under 
the terms of the President’s Reorganization Plan 
No. 1, in accordance with the Reorganization Act 
of 1939 and the Senate Joint Resolution 138, which 
fixed the effective date of the plan as the begin- 
ning of the new fiscal year. The appointment of 
Paul V. McNutt, former High Commissioner of the 
Philippines, as Federal Security Administrator was 
confirmed by the Senate on July 12. 


Juty 1, 1939, marks the beginning of the fifth 
fiscal year in which the Social Security Act has 
been in operation. During the first month of the 
new year the unemployment compensation pro- 
' gram was to come into full operation in every 
State of the Nation with the beginning of bene- 
fit-payment operations in Illinois and Montana. 
The addition of these two States to the roll of 
benefit-paying jurisdictions, it is estimated, will 
increase the effective coverage of the program to 
approximately 27.8 million—the total number of 
workers in benefit-paying States estimated to have 
earned wage credits under the system. 

At the end of May, a total of nearly $580 million 
had been paid out in benefits under the unemploy- 
ment compensation program from the time bene- 
fits first became payable in a substantial number 


of States in January 1938. Total payments in 
May amounted to more than $39.9 million—an 
increase of more than 19 percent over the total 
for the preceding month. Average weekly pay- 
ments for total unemployment in May ranged 
from $15.16 in Alaska to $5.77 in Mississippi. 
For partial unemployment the average weekly 
payments ranged from $10.42 in Nevada to $3.21 
in Washington. 

Serious difficulties in the administration of the 
unemployment compensation program in South 
Dakota were impending at the beginning of the 
new fiscal year as the result of the State’s failure 
to appropriate funds for the operation of its public 
employment service. The Social Security Board 
has informed the Governor of the State that it 
will be unable to certify grants under title III of 
the Social Security Act for administration of the 
State’s unemployment compensation law unless 
means are found to pay unemployment benefits in 
the State through public employment offices, in 
accordance with both the Social Security Act and 
the State’s own law. On April 19, 1939, Governor 
H. J. Bushfield of South Dakota submitted to the 
Board a proposal that the State designate the 
personnel of its county social security offices as 
agents of its unemployment compensation com- 
mission for the purpose of paying benefits, and 
allocate certain services, facilities, and premises of 
the State as its contribution toward the mainte- 
nance of the public employment service. 

In connection with this proposal, the Board 
held that the term “public employment office” 
occurring in both the Social Security Act and the 
State’s unemployment compensation law means a 
State employment service system administratively 
directed and operated for the purpose of servicing 
all employers and all employees, irrespective of 
whether such employers are required to contribute 
to the unemployment compensation fund, and 








irrespective of whether such employees are eligible 
for benefits. The Board’s decision was trans- 
mitted to Governor Bushfield in a letter signed by 
Oscar M. Powell, Executive Director of the Board, 
on June 16. In a statement authorized by the 
Board, Mr. Powell declared that “. ..a free 
public employment service system performs func- 
tions which are essential to the unemployment 
compensation provisions of a State law, as well as 
functions which are not so essential to the unem- 
ployment compensation provisions of the State 
law. The Social Security Board, however, is 
authorized under section 302 (a) of the Social 
Security Act to certify grants to finance only those 
functions of a public employment service which 
are essential to the unemployment compensation 
provisions of the State law; the costs of those func- 
tions of the public employment service which are 
not essential to the unemployment compensation 
provisions of the State law must be met from non- 
Social Security Board sources. 

“The Social Security Board,’”’ Mr. Powell’s let- 
ter continued, “has considered very carefully the 
proposal submitted in your communication of 
April 19. Its conclusion, after such study, is that 
the use of county social security offices in the 
manner described . . . will not comply with the 
requirements of the Social Security Act and ap- 
pears inconsistent with the requirements of the 
South Dakota unemployment compensation law, 
because such social security county offices will not 
constitute public employment offices within the 
meaning of the Social Security Act and within the 
meaning of ... the South Dakota unemploy- 
ment compensation law. The Board has con- 
cluded that local offices charged with the respon- 
sibility of performing the numerous unrelated 
functions with which the South Dakota county 
welfare offices are charged, will not be susceptible 
of being properly administered as ‘public employ- 
ment offices’ within the meaning of that term in 
the Social Security Act. 

“Moreover, the Social Security Board may not 
find that an administration which is contrary to 
the specific requirements of a State’s own law 
constitutes ‘proper administration’ of that State 
law within the meaning of section 302 (a) of the 
Social Security Act... .” 

Mr. Powell, both in this letter and in a telegram 
to Governor Bushfield subsequently authorized by 
the Board, promised the cooperation of the Board 
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to the fullest extent consistent with its obligations 
under the Social Security Act, to the end that the 
benefits of the South Dakota unemployment 
compensation law should not be Jost to the people 
of the State by reason of the Board’s inability to 
certify grants to the State under title III of the act, 


JuLy 1, 1939, also marked another significant de- 
velopment in the field of unemployment compen. | 
sation: the inauguration of benefit-payment opera- 
tions under the Railroad Unemployment Insur. | 
ance Act. On that date the coverage of railroad | 
employment of an interstate character under | 
State unemployment compensation laws termi- 
nated, and compensation for railroad unemploy- 
ment occurring thereafter will be administered by 
the Railroad Retirement Board. 





OPERATIONS under the public-assistance programs 
for which provision is made in the Social Security 
Act have followed the same general trends in re- 
cent weeks as in preceding months. Obligations 
from Federal, State, and local funds amounting to 
approximately $45.3 million were incurred for pay- 
ments to recipients of old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, and aid to the blind for May, 
Of this amount, nearly $35.3 million was for pay- 
ments to more than 1.8 million recipients of old- 
age assistance; about $8.9 million was for payments 
on behalf of some 692,000 dependent children in | 
nearly 286,000 families; and a little more than $1 | 
million represented payments to about 44,000 re- | 
cipients of aid to the blind. The average payment | 
per recipient of old-age assistance for the month 
was $19.20, with individual State averages ranging | 
from $6.05 in Arkansas to $32.47 in California. 

For aid to dependent children the average pay- 

ment per family was $31.32, and the range of 

State averages from $8.14 in Arkansas to $61.92 in 

Massachusetts. For aid to the blind, the average 

payment pr recipient was $23.13, ranging from 

$6.57 in Arkansas to $48.02 in California. 








ee 


More THAN 19,000 claims for lump-sum payments 
under the old-age insurance program were certi- 
fied to the Treasury during May. These claims 
amounted to more than $1.5 million. The average 
amount of such payments certified in May was 
$79.15. As of May 31, the cumulative total of 
such claims certified since the program went into 
operation was nearly 363,500, amounting to more 
than $18.7 million. 


Social Security 
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RETIREMENT PAYMENTS FOR RAILROAD WORKERS 


A. G. SILVERMAN AND JOSEPH J. SENTURIA * 


Because of the basic interrelationships of these two Federal retirement systems, it is believed 
that the following summary of operations under the Railroad Retirement Acts is of special 
significance to persons concerned with policies and administrative procedures in the old-age 
insurance system administered by the Social Security Board. For a considerable number of 


workers, old-age security will involve provisions of both systems. 


The Social Security Board 


is happy to announce that, through the cooperation of the Railroad Retirement Board, summary 
data will be published monthly concerning that agency’s important activities in the field of old- 


age security. 


Tue RAILROAD RETIREMENT Act of 1935 and the 
amendatory act of 1937 established a Federal 
retirement system for all employees of the rail- 
road industry to permit the immediate retirement, 
on relatively high annuities, of large numbers of 
aged workers still employed or who had rights to 
employment in the industry at the time of the 
passage of the acts and to provide for orderly 
retirement of railroad workers currently reaching 
retirement age thereafter. It was expected that 
the law, by encouraging retirement of older 
workers, would create additional employment and 
promotion oppertunities for younger railroad 
workers. The act also provides annuities at 
retirement age for all employees who have ever 
been covered by the act, to the extent of their 
credited earnings and years of service, whether or 
not they last worked for an employer under that 
act and in addition to any annuities payable to 
them under titie II of the Social Security Act. 

At the time of the establishment of the railroad 
retirement system there was a large accumulation 
of older workers in the railroad industry. The 
severe reduction in railroad employment between 
1924 and 1933, which fell most heavily on em- 
ployees with short service, increased the pro- 
portion of employees 65 and over, almost all of 
them with long years of service in the industry.’ 
Many employees tended to remain in service long 
after age 65. The normal age of retirement under 
the great majority of the private pension plans 
established by the railroads was 70, and the 
average age at retirement was between 68 and 69. 


*Railroad Retirement Board, Bureau of Research and Information Service. 

1A study made by the Federal Coordinator of Transportation found that, 
on 13 selected roads studied, the actual number of employees 65 and over 
increased from 3,991 or 1.4 percent of the total on July 1, 1924, to 5,656 or 2.1 
percent on July 1, 1929, and 6,792 or 3.6 percent on Dec. 31, 1933. 
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Some employees worked for employers who had 
no private pension plans, and others could not 
qualify under such plans. After 1932 the number 
of older workers who were retired under private 
pension plans decreased. The depression further 
increased the number of older persons remaining 
on the job by tending to increase the financial 
burden resting on them because of the unemploy- 
ment of other members of the family, or by mak- 
ing it less likely that they would be supported by 
their families or would have means of support 
other than their own earnings. 

The protracted litigation over the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1935 and the general uncer- 
tainty as to the future of the system further in- 
creased the number of persons who remained in 
active service beyond age 65. Employers hesi- 
tated to assume pension burdens for employees 
who might shortly be granted annuities under the 
railroad retirement system. Some employees who 
might have retired under private pension plans 
did not do so because they preferred to come 
under the Federal retirement system. Many em- 
ployees ineligible for pensions under private pen- 
sion plans remained on the job until the Federal 
system which would include them was definitely 
established. 

To enable aged workers to retire immediately 
and others to retire as they became 65, the suc- 
cessive railroad retirement acts provided for 
annuities based not only on years of service sub- 
sequent to the establishment of the system but 
also on credit, up to 30 years,’ for service prior 
to the beginning of the system. Individuals who 
on August 29, 1935, were in an employment rela- 


1 Only so much prior service is creditable as will bring total credited service, 
including subsequent service, to 30 years. 








tion to an employer under the act, as well as those 
who were on that date in the active service of such 
an employer, are eligible under the 1937 act for 
credit for service prior to January 1, 1937. Under 
the 1935 act credit is given for service prior to 
March 1, 1936, to individuals who were in active 
service or in an employment relation on or after 
August 29, 1935. The Railroad Retirement Act 
of 1934, which was held unconstitutional by the 
United States Supreme Court on May 6, 1935, had 
made retirement compulsory. In the 1935 act, the 
compulsory provision was dropped, but a reduc- 
tion in the amount of the annuity was provided 
for employees, except officials and employee rep- 
resentatives, who remained in service between the 
ages of 65 and 70, unless they filed with the Board 
a continuance-in-service agreement signed by them- 
selves and their employers, and for all employees 
who remained in service after reaching 70. The 
amendatory Railroad Retirement Act which be- 
came law on June 24, 1937, contains no direct 
penalty for failure to retire at age 65.2 Retirement 
is encouraged by a relatively high level of annui- 
ties. For some time to come, but to a decreasing 
extent, this level is maintained by the grant of 
prior-service credit. 


Railroad employees who are still in service at the 
age of 65 generally have long years of service and 
are most likely to be found in occupations with 
relatively high wages. The combined effect of 
these two factors was to make a large proportion of 
the older workers on the railroads immediately 
eligible for relatively high annuities, since the 
amount of the annuity is based on years of credited 
service and average monthly compensation. The 
portion of the annuity based on prior-service credit 
will decrease as credit for subsequent service 
increases, but for many years to come will continue 
to constitute the major element in employee 
annuities. 


3 The fact that employees continue to pay taxes under the Carriers Taxing 
Act after reaching age 65 but receive no credit for the additional service may 
perhaps be considered an indirect penalty. 

‘ The annuity is calculated by taking 2 percent of the first $50 of the average 
monthly compensation, 14% percent of the next $100, and 1 percent of the 
balance and multiplying the sum of these three amounts by the number of 
years of credited service. The average monthly compensation earned by the 
individual during the period 1924 to 1931 is taken as applicable to his entire 
period of prior service in determining his ave age monthly compensation for 
computing the amount of his annuity. The average monthly compensation 
for his period of subsequent service is the actual average of monthly earnings. 
In computing average monthly compensation, only months in which there 
was some employment are counted. Compensation in excess of $300 in any 
1 month from 1 or more employers is excluded from credited compensation. 
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Coverage and Financing 


Records of credited compensation earned jn 
each month after December 31, 1936, for each 
employee of all employers under the act are main- 
tained by the Railroad Retirement Board from 
quarterly reports made by employers. Service 
and compensation prior to January 1, 1937, are 
adjudicated on the basis of a check of pay-roll or 
other records in the possession of employers, 
The Board’s records of credited compensation 


Table 1.—Federal tax collections under the Carriers 
Taxing Act of 1937, by fiscal years and by months, 
October 1937-May 1939 





Fiscal year and month | 


Amount 


| 
Fiscal year and month; Amount 
| | 








Cumulative, Oc- | Total, 1938-39 


tober 1937- | through May-.| $88, 181, 95 
May 1939 ..|$238, 222, 850 —————_—_ 
= aS 1938 
Total, 1937-38 (9 \| July ceetoaal 446, 445 
months) 150, 040, 900 || August --| 25, 536,450 § 
<== || September 4, 672 
1937 || October 796, 258 | 
October a en oe | 19, 040 November. . 26, 467, 035 | 
November... __.__- | 23,465,353 || December 35, 665 | 
December 68, 913, 769 | 
| | 1938 
1938 | || January 872, 006 
: eae 658,843 || February 27, 504, 743 
February. .. 30, 071, 933 || March 26, 067 
March. .__- 1—10, 484 || April 388, 291 
April... 584,114 || May.... 6, 103, 408 
| (eR 26, 331, 470 | 
Ps acehtntenn , 6, 860 | 





1 Adjustment of taxes previously reported in error. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 


after December 31, 1936, do not show the total 
number of employees who have rights under the 
Railroad Retirement Act, since some individuals 


have received and others will receive annuities | 


solely on the basis of prior service. The number 
of such individuals, however, is very small in 
proportion to the total now covered by the act. 
To the end of June 1938 a total of approxi- 
mately 2.1 million persons had acquired credits 
under the railroad retirement system for service 
subsequent to December 31, 1936. Of these, ap- 
proximately 1.9 million had received social 
security account numbers in the block of numbers 
reserved for the railroad retirement accounts, and 
the remaining 200,000 had obtained their social 
security account numbers outside the railroad 
series, prior to entering or reentering compensated 
employment under the Railroad Retirement Act. 
Such persons retain their social security account 
numbers under the railroad retirement system 
but are required, as are those who receive social 
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security account numbers in the railroad retire- 
ment series, to register with the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board on a Carrier Employee Registration 
form. 

Between July 1, 1938, and May 31, 1939, a 
total of approximate!y 222,000 new carrier-em- 
ployee registrations was received by the Rail- 
road Retirement Board. Of these, approximately 
57,000 were new account numbers issued in the 
railroad retirement series, and approximately 
165,000 represented account numbers outside this 
series. After cancelation for duplications, there 
were, as Of May 31, 1939, approximately 2.3 
million persons who had credits recorded with the 
Railroad Retirement Board for service subse- 
quent to December 31, 1936. 


The total compensation credited to all em- 
ployees under the Railroad Retirement Act, 
excluding compensation in excess of $300 in any 
one month from one or more employers, was ap- 
proximately $2,232 million for 1937 and $1,980 
million for 1938. The total compensation reported 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 1937 
by railroads and switching and terminal com- 
panies, express and Pullman companies, and elec- 
tric railways engaged in interstate commerce was 
approximately equal to the total creditable 
compensation reported to the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board by all employers under the Railroad 
Retirement Act. Allowing for the fact that the 
reports to the ICC include compensation in 
excess of $300, which constitutes about 1.5 per- 
cent of the total, and that there are minor differ- 
ences between ICC and RRB coverage within 
the groups of employers mentioned above, these 
groups accounted for between 98 and 99 percent 
of the total compensation covered by the Railroad 
Retirement Act. This is a rough measure of the 
extent to which the coverage of the Railroad 
Retirement Act corresponds to the railroad indus- 
try as commonly understood. The remaining 
coverage represents certain carrier associations, 
the standard and certain other railway labor 
organizations, and certain carrier affiliates.® 

The Carriers Taxing Act of 1937 provides for an 
excise tax on employers and an income tax on 
employees payable on compensation defined in 
terms identical with that of the Railroad Retire- 


* For a detailed discussion of the coverage of the Railroad Retirement Act, 
see Railroad Retirement Board, Annual Report, 1938, ch. X. 
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ment Act of 1937.6 The amounts collected each 
month under the Carriers Taxing Act of 1937 are 
given in table 1. Congress has been appro- 
priating amounts approximately equal to the 
anticipated receipts from those taxes to the rail- 
road retirement system for benefits, investments 
for reserve purposes, and administrative expenses. 
The total appropriated for the payment of benefits 
and investment for reserve purposes was $146.5 
million ? for the fiscal year 1937-38, $118.3 million 
for 1938-39, and $120.2 million for 1939-40. 
Total administrative expenditures to June 30, 
1938, were $4.7 million. Appropriations for 
administrative expenses, including printing and 
binding and transfers to the Treasury to cover 
cost of handling payments under the act, were 
$3.0 million for the fiscal year 1938-39 and $3.3 
million for 1939-40. 

Table 2 shows the movement of funds appro- 
priated for benefit payments and investment. 
Under the 1935 act, transfer of money appropriated 
by Congress for benefit payments was made 
directly from the general fund of the Treasury to 
the disbursing officer in the Treasury. Under the 
1937 act, appropriations for benefit payments and 
investments are made to a railroad retirement ac- 
count. On the basis of these appropriations, 
varying amounts are transferred from time to 
time to a railroad retirement account trust fund. 
Transfers to cover benefit payments are made 
from the trust fund to the disbursing officer in 
the Treasury, and amounts not immediately 
required for benefit payments are invested in 
special 3-percent Treasury notes. Because such 
transfers are generally made in round sums, a 
small balance has been maintained in the trust 
fund. The figures on benefit payments repre- 
sent checks drawn by the disbursing officer in the 
Treasury and differ from figures given later in the 
article, which are based on amounts certified by the 
Board to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment 
of benefits. 


Classes of Benefit Payments 


Systematic reporting of the operations of an 
agency administering an aspect of social insurance 


¢ The excise tax on employers and the income tax on employees begin at 
2% percent each in 1937 and rise by 4 percent each every 3 years until they 
reach 334 percent each in 1949. 

’ This includes a reappropriation of $46,620,000 originally appropriated for 
benefit payments under the 1935 act during the fiscal year 1936-37. 





should logically follow the legislative provisions. 
For each type of benefit provided by law the 
reporting system should permit periodic reporting 
of the applications received, their disposition, the 
number and amount of new benefit payments, the 
termination of the payments for various causes, 
and the resulting changes in the number and 


amount of benefit payments in force. When the 
death of an employee annuitant brings into effect 
survivors’ rights to other types of benefit, the 


reports should trace the transition from one type 
of benefit to the other. They should reflect the 
rate at which applications are handled by the 
administrative machinery but should also show the 
rate at which applications from eligible individuals 
have been received. 

In view of the administrative exigencies and 
difficulties which the Railroad Retirement Board 
faced, it is only natural that the Board should 


have paid much more attention to the certifica- 


Table 2.—Financial operations under the Railroad Retirement Acts of 1935 and 1937, by months, July 1936-May 1939 
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SS | _ | SES See, Sa Sy Ree ree 34, 139 (2 ee 
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“Se | ES ea CEE 2 } ‘i ardent 449, 748 DTT Licosacoucall 
iia 2 ES of SS | ERTS 1, 000, 000 525, 624 RS Ee 
0 2 eee 4: y Se oo SES ea EROS es. 1, 000, 000 569, Bp 09s BED lacccncucsail 
ee 1 UD, eee |} eee ae re 792, 421 980, 751 . atts 
JS TEE Oe Beenwccuscnsres ___ | cee eae 5, 740, 000 790, 902 GB Oe becnccocestan 
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See naa e oa 2, 031 117, 123 — 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 7, 654, 016 8, 311, 431 187, 000 
ee 893, 692 800, 000 4, 533 1, 248, 493 1, 200, 000 900, 000 8, 196, 532 1,014, 899 140, 027 
(aaa 118, 343, 692 22, 000, 000 | ee 2, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 8, 115, 367 12, 899, 531 142, 903 
ee enitonmimnme 96, 343, 692 9, 500, 000 i | aa 1, 500, 000 8, 000, 000 8, 402, 865 12, 496, 665 180, 117 
Se 86, 843, #92 11, 500, 000 4 SSS | 1, 500, 000 10, 000, 000 &, 567, 162 13, 929, 503 189, 514 
ae 74, 343, 602 11, 500, 000 OS Se 1, 500, 000 10, 000, 000 8, 706, 15, 222, 732 201, 873 
Ee 63, 843, 692 14, 500, 000 _. », ae 1, 500, 000 15, 000, 000 8, 856, 363 21, 366, 368 206, 67 
SE = 47, 343, 692 16, 500, 000 BE a cmtamemed | 1, 500, 000 15, 000, 000 8, 813, 153 27, 553, 215 210, 391 
1939 | 
Se 30, 843, #92 1, 500, 000 DG Eikeeseenkabe | 8 ee ee 8, 750, 817 18, 802, 397 211, 516 
aes 29, 343, 692 REA eeictaceanoa 3 ohana Si 9, 043, 924 9, 758, 472 211, 928 
_ — eee 29, 343, 692 18, 000, 000 1,735 |.- bs | 18, 000, 000 9, 109, 816 18, 648, 655 213, 663 
— ain heh i sadnaatadi: dabnisabiniia mesos Jk % | £ See eae SO on SS Sees, 213, 663 9, 172, 486 | 9, 689, 832 14, 642 
Didiibwne sh idckousuccnedcnn< 11, 343, 692 93, 692 , 100 266, 301 | —10, 000, 000 | 10,359, 993 9,097,189 | 10, 952, 636 16, 743 
Cumulative to May 31__-. 11, 250, 000 248, 897, 412 117, 740 1, 677, 123 67, 200, 000 193, 473, 656 | 1 177, 127, 075 |* 1° 10, 952, 636 | 16, 743 





1 Appropriation balance derived as follows: prior to July 1937, column 2, 
first of month, + column 4 — column 7 = column 2, first of next month; after 
July 1937, column 2, first of month, — column 3 = column 2, first of next 
month. Balance as of July 1 includes appropriation for new fiscal year. 
Appropriations were $46,620,000 for 1936-37; $99,880,000 for 1937-38 plus reap- 
propriation of balance of $46,620,000 from 1936-37; and $118,250,000 for 1938-39. 

1 Includes checks canceled by General Accounting Office and repayments 
on account of eo payments to claimants. Checks returned to dis- 
bursing officer and canceled by him are not included (see footnote 4). Can- 
celations and 4 age are treated as additions to trust fund, except for the 
pe prior to July 1937, during which they were treated as returns to appro- 

ons. 

3 Minus items represent sale of notes. 

4 On the basis of checks issued by disbursing officer less checks canceled by 
disbursing officer. 

5 Column 9, end of preceding month + column 7 — column 8 = column 9, 
end of next month. 

* Balance in trust fund derived as follows: column 10, end of preceding 
month, + column 3 + column 4 + column 5 — column 6 (or + column 6, 
if re in column 6 is negative) — column 7 = column 10. 

7 Deposit of $10,000 with disbursing officer was made prior to July 1, 1936, 
but was not drawn against until after that date. 
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8 After transfer to appropriation of $5,392,038 balance from 1935-act deposits 
with disbursing officer, but not including $222 remaining as balance in 1935-act 
appropriation. A small balance accumulating in the 1935-act appropriation 
after July 1937, representing cancelations and repayments of checks issued 
against 1935-act deposits, is not shown in table. 

* After transfer to appropriation of $5,392,038 balance from 1935-act deposits 
with disbursing officer. 

10 After transfer to 1935-act appropriation of $1,905 representing cancelations 
on checks issued against 1935-act deposits. See footnote 8. 

11 Includes transfer of $3,720 balance from 1935-act appropriation. See 
footnote 8. 

12 Total benefit payments on basis of checks issued by disbursing officer are 
$8.2 million less than total on basis of vouchers certified to Secretary of Treas- 
ury for payment, as shown in table 3, since checks drawn by the disbursing 
officer as of the first of a given month are certified to the Secretary of the 
Treasury and encumbered on the books of the Railroad Retirement Board in 
the latter part of the preceding month. The total on the basis of checks 
drawn by disbursing officer is somewhat larger than on the basis of checks 
cashed and returned, as reported in Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury. 


Source: Railroad Retirement Board, Bureau of General Control, Division 
of Finance. 
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tion of annuities than to the development of a 
complete and well-rounded reporting system. 
The number of aspects covered by the reporting 
system is constantly being increased, and early 
reports on other aspects are being checked and 
revised where necessary. Much still remains to 
be done in rounding out the Board’s system of 
reporting. The preliminary nature of some of the 
figures presented in this article reflects the con- 
tinuing process of expansion, clarification, and 
revision. 

Under the act of 1935 and the amendatory act of 
1937 the Board administers five classes of pay- 
ments. These are: 


(1) Employee annuities, both disability and old ~ 


age, paid to eligible individuals after re- 
tirement and based on their years of 
service and average monthly compensa- 
tion with employers under the act. 

(2) Survivor annuities, paid to the surviving 
spouse of a deceased employee annuitant 
who duly elected a reduced annuity dur- 
ing his lifetime in order to provide a life- 
time annuity for his surviving spouse 
after his death. 

(3) Death-benefit annuities, paid only under the 
1935 act to the surviving spouse or de- 
pendent next of kin of a deceased annui- 
tant or of a deceased employee who at 
the time of his death was entitled to 
receive an annuity. These death-benefit 
annuities are in monthly amounts equal 
to half the annuities paid or payable to 
the employee annuitants before their 
death, and are payable for 12 months 
only. 

(4) Lump-sum death benefits, paid only under 
the 1937 act to a designated beneficiary 
or to the deceased employee’s legal repre- 
sentative. These benefits are equal to 4 
percent of the compensation earned as 
an employee after December 31, 1936 
(excluding compensation in excess of $300 
in any one month), less the aggregate 
amount of any employee or survivor an- 
nuities that may have been paid or pay- 
able. If an employee annuitant has 
elected a joint and survivor annuity and 
his spouse is alive at the time of his death, 
the death benefit is not payable until 
after her death. 
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(5) Pensions paid under the 1937 act to individ- 
uals who were, on both March 1 and 
July 1, 1937, on the pension or gratuity 
rolls of employers under the act and who 
were not eligible on July 1, 1937, for 
annuities based in whole or in part on 
service prior to January 1, 1937. The 
pensions began July 1, 1937, and are 
equal in amount to the individual pen- 
sions or gratuities granted by employers, 
without diminution by reason of any 
general reduction or readjustment after 
December 31, 1930, but not to exceed 
$120 per month. 

Up to and including October 1, 1937, there was 
also a sixth group of beneficiaries designated as 
“temporary pensioners.’’ ‘These were carrier pen- 
sioners who on July 1, 1937, were eligible for an- 
nuities under either the 1935 act or the 1937 act 
and under the 1937 act could be paid pensions only 
until their annuities were awarded and certified, 
but not later than October 1, 1937. 


Total Disbursements for Benefits 


Table 3 gives the total payments authorized by 
the Railroad Retirement Board—or, more exactly, 
the total amount, minus cancelations, certified by 
the Board to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
payment, by class of payment and by months, 
from July 1936 through May 1939. These figures 
at present constitute the only data from which 
total payments authorized by the Board during 
each fiscal year and the grand total to date can be 
easily obtained. They give the amounts payable 
in, but not for, particular months. The first pay- 
ment after certification of a claim is ordinarily for 
the period between the date the annuity begins 
(accrual date) and the month of certification, but 
such retroactive payments for more than one 
month are included in the month of actual pay- 
ment and not allocated to the months for which 
they are payable. 

The movement of the total amount of payments 
certified monthly to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
as shown in chart I, chiefly reflects changes in 
amounts certified for employee annuities. The 
one exception is the peak of July 1937, when the 
private pensioners were taken over and payments 
for both July 1 and August 1 were certified. The 
total amount certified for payment attained a 
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peak in December 1937, reflecting the peak of new 
certifications of employee annuities, which were 
higher in that month than in any other month. 
A second peak in March and April 1938 reflected 
a large number of new certifications and the first 
large number of recertifications at higher amounts, 
which involve an adjustment payment covering 
the increase in the amount of the annuity retro- 
active to the accrual date. Thereafter the in- 
crease was relatively gradual. 

The tendency of total payments to parallel pay- 
ments for employee annuities results from the fact 
that the greatest proportion of total benefit pay- 
ments certified by the Board to date has been for 


employee annuities, both age and disability. Thus, 
of $185.3 million certified to the end of May 1939, 
$119.2 million or 64.3 percent went to employee 
annuitants. Payments to permanent pensioners 
constituted 33.1 percent of all payments certified 
up to that time. No other class of payment con- 
stituted as much as 1 percent of the total. Sur. 
vivor and death-benefit annuities together ac. 
counted for only 2.5 percent of total certifications 
prior to July 1, 1937, 1.2 percent during the fiscal 
year 1937-38, and 1.3 percent during the 11 months 
ended May 31, 1939. 

Monthly payments of lump-sum death benefits 
were first made in January 1938. They consti- 


Table 3.—Total amount of benefit payments certified to the Secretary of the Treasury in each month, by class of 
payment, July 1936—-May 1939 } 



















































































; | Total pay- Employee Survivor | Death-benefit | Lump-sum Permanent 
Fiscal year and month ments | annuities annuities | annuities death benefits pensions! 
Cumulative through May 1939_..._.__..._._.____-.- 5 4 $185, 349, 359 | $119, 224, 063 | $1, 106, 511 | $1, 330, 679 | $1, 235, 975 | $61, 268, 588 
tiitchiisinivecnncanaconcemusesenieieh 4, 604, 232 | 4, 487, 496 | 47, 490 | | SE TE 
1936 | 
EE foi titie on e teks aninkancuicewwubcecsinemewae aud 1, 803 i RRR ee Rs ne ee ees eo OATES: Sa 
EEE eee ees 976 SS - 
—- | a ae eee ar 52, 338 52, 210 | BAe eee: 
| NS a pare 70, 363 66, 831 I Eiccvcicokctuuaes 
EEE AE SRS eer rae 226, 214 218, 519 7, 369 8S Re 
EE ede ben tb wknwiesmcccanseriscnacetnucseie 333, 421 332, 536 461 | | eae ea 
439, 096 436, 423 846 1, 827 Sea ‘ 
471, 596 464, 475 2, 292 1" | RSRSESTEs DEE 
639, 667 629, 556 3, 093 | Seagate: store 
672, 709 651, 902 7, 225 13, 581 |__- fess 
755, 163 730, 222 7, 765 i: | ss Seer 
940, 881 902, 037 14, 775 __|_ 9 SRO eaeener 
ee * 82, 904, 286 46,097, 991 | 381, 237 625, 106 | 38, 954 | 34, 667, 453 
RE cbiccribtuunnsbunbassweuctsacccssnawieess 4 6, 949, 567 682, 762 8, 782 16, 304 5 5, 526, 136 
cette taenindkecsresicatcesererascovarn 4, 801, 474 1, 444, 367 22) 050 44, 808 | 2, 750, 708 
RR tip Rian acenwinnewnnnabadeninacensec 4 4, 621, 983 1, 653, 005 19, 169 34, 805 ‘a 2, 736, 585 
ie ie te ht ES A I a RR 4, 885, 833 | 2, 134, 042 13, 612 27, 465 iio 2,710, 712 
ESS SE Sa eee eae 7, 217, 573 4, 468, 177 | 20, 952 36,018 | binaaeee’ 2, 692, 425 
December Se 8, 626, 156 5, 820, 113 | 34, 797 5 2, 700, 989 
1938 | 
taht ig cha eck nccieen niu noondetaeny 6, 793, 328 4, 044, 884 | 34, 776 | 55, 671 | 302 2, 657, 692 
EN aE ER 6, 457, 029 3, 767, 390 | 24, 496 34, 446 1, 597 | 2, 629, 098 
shed indactnitiinasastionescennrincctcacorshiain 8, 358, 695 5, 677, 665 | 20, 389 46, 009 | 2,174 2, 602, 496 
is spied ona cel acsnncasineseneen 8, 380, 826 5, 576, 417 80, 049 | 123, 398 | 12, 609 2, 588, 351 
IN kits lt tLe ccccacwendccn cienankdotbules 7, 805, 605 5, 139, 457 | 46, 361 | 70, 667 | 10, 457 | 2, 538, 662 
ce wc wernnoccd 8, 346, 210 5, 689, 707 | 46, 799 | 64, 293 | 11, 813 | 2, 533, 596 
SS ee 97, 750, 840 68, 638, 574 | 677, 783 636, 326 | 1, 197, 020 | 26, 601, 135 
egies naccencdlencesdassucoudecon 8, 408, 325 5, 725, 976 52, 321 64, 558 | 27, 539 | 2, 537, 920 
iE Sa anintlip cdiiwesacawaiandaeas 8, 554, 061 5, 899, 260 61, 258 68, 040 35, 059 2, 490, 448 
ae 8, 545, 649 5, 906, 594 | 66,114 | 64, 035 37, 269 2, 471, 635 
a alc omens camuiing 8, 920, 443 6, 326, 128 | 60, 714 | 51, 349 26, 483 2, 455, 7 
a osc cence nada neicaewnd 8, 865, 460 6, 244, 225 | 51, 221 60, £67 | 62, 641 | 2, 446, 803 
December--- boosie 9, 021, 040 6, 383, 667 | 61, 021 63, 552 | 83, 891 | 2, 428, 907 
! ' | 
1939 | | 
January wee a ee ee cere: 8, 973, 209 6, 330, 103 59, 577 57, 248 | 118, 494 | 2, 407, 7 
EE SESE eS a ene 9, 159, 324 6, 476, 104 62, 570 | 56,011 | 182, 597 | 2, 382, O41 
| ORS ah ana, &, 991, 519 6, 279, 671 71, 060 34, 090 | 261, 416 | 2, 345, 281 
sg a ed scinipedbabumain’s 9, 120, 100 6, 478, 516 63, 843 61, 861 | 196, 822 | 2, 329, 056 
En Ree ee 9, 181, 703 6, 588, 326 | 68, 080 55,010 | 164, 804 | 2, 305, 482 





1 Figures are total amount of vouchers certified to the Secretary of the 
Treas for payment minus cancelations. 

? Total payments of pensions in any month are frequently less than cor- 
pee agg monthly amounts payable as indicated by figure for pensions in 
force (table 4). This is due to cancelation of checks because of pensioner 
deaths which were not reported to the Railroad Retirement Board before 
voucher for month’s payment was sent to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

§ Total benefit payments on basis of vouchers certified to the Secretary of 


the La aye for payment are $8.2 million more than total on basis of checks 
drawn by disbursing officer as shown in table 2. The reason for this differ- 
ence is given in footnote 12, table 2. 
4 Total payments of $1,183,541 were made to temporary pensioners as fol- 
lows: July, $715,582 (see footnote 5); August, $289,542; September, $178,417. 
§ Vouchers for both July 1 and August 1 payments were certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury in July 1937. 
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Chart I.—Total amount ' of benefit payments certified to the Secretary of the Treasury in each month, by class 
of payment, July 1936-May 1939 
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1 Minus cancelations. 


tuted 0.5 percent of total benefit payments during 
the fiscal year 1937-38, but increased to 1.2 per- 
cent for the 11 months ended May 31, 1939, and 
will continue to increase for many years to come. 
This follows, since lump-sum benefits are payable 
on account of the death of every employee under 
the act who had earnings subsequent to December 
31, 1936, unless he or his surviving spouse has re- 
ceived in annuity payments more than 4 percent 
of his earnings after that date, and since the total 
earnings on which these payments are based will 
increase with the passage of time. 

Total payments up to May 31, 1939, presented 
in table 3, have been made to more than 166,400 
individuals. Of these, about 98,800 were em- 
ployee annuitants, 48,700 permanent pensioners, 
14,700 death beneficiaries,’ and 4,200 survivor 
and death-benefit beneficiaries.® 


Payments in Force 


Figures on annuities, pensions, and other pay- 
ments in force as of the end of each month, which 





' Benefits paid with respect to the death of an annuitant or employee 
under the act are counted as 1 benefit, even though a single payment may 
have been divided among 2 or more persons. 

* Survivor annuitants under the 1935 act also receive death-benefit annui- 
ties under that act. Such persons receive 2 benefits but are counted only 
once in these totals. 
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1938 1939 


are presented in table 4, represent amounts pay- 
able with respect to a single month to all indi- 
viduals who were on the pension or annuity rolls 
at the end of the month and eliminate the effect 
of accumulated payments for several months made 
at the time of certification. Thus, while annuities 
in force as of December 31, 1937, totaled $5.2 
million, payments certified to the Treasury (table 
3) in that month, including retroactive payments, 
totaled $8.6 million. By May 1939, the two sets 
of figures were much closer together, $8.2 million 
in annuities being in force at the end of May as 
compared with $9.2 million certified to the 
Treasury for payment during May. The in-force 
figures presented in table 4 do not, however, 
include all payments made with respect to a par- 
ticular month, since annuities are carried in these 
in-force figures only from the date of certification 
and not from the date of accrual when that date 
is prior to the certification date. 

In-force figures based on certification dates show 
the net changes in the amounts payable monthly 
under the system, resulting primarily from three 
factors—the rate at which eligible employees 
apply for annuities, the rate at which these appli- 
cations are adjudicated and certified, and the 
rate at which annuities already certified are ter- 
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minated by death. Inasmuch as the date of certi- 
fication is an administrative factor which deter- 
mines when the first payment to an annuitant will 
be made but not the first month which the annuity 
payment will cover, the in-force figures based on 
certification dates fail to show the development of 
the system in terms of the period for which these 
annuities were payable. At the beginning of the 
system, when the lag between application date and 
certification date is relatively long, constantly 
changing, and different for the various classes of 
payment and types of applicants, the lag in certifi- 
cation affects the in-force figures to a considerable 
extent. 

An analysis of new annuities and of termina- 
tions on the basis of accrual dates rather than 
certification dates would show the number and 


Table 4.—Number of annuities and pensions in force and monthly amount payable at end of month, by class of 
payment, July 1936—May 1939 


amount of annuities payable for a particular 
month, whether they were in force at that time 
or were subsequently certified for retroactive 
payment. As long as some certifications continue 
to be made a good many months after the accrual 
date and recertifications are made for higher 
amounts, figures based on accrual dates would be 
subject to continuous revision. The Board jis 
planning in time to prepare figures based on 
accrual dates. In their absence principal reliance 
in analyzing the development of the system must 
be placed on in-force figures based on certification 
dates. This means that a large part of the analysis 
relates to administrative factors affecting the 
rate of certification. 

Table 4 and chart II show the growth, sharply 
accentuated at certain periods, in the total num. | 
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sat | | > = > - 
| "7 po son -_ Employee annuities! | Survivor annuities ae 60 Permanent pensions 
Year and month | | | 
| | | | | 
| Number Amount | Number | Amount | Number |} Amount | Number} Amount | Number; Amount 
18 $901 18 eee ESETeeee ee eae 
18 901 18 tamer 
185 12, 487 185 7 |.....-. ES, BSS 
515 33, 123 515 mo ....... i RRS Ne oF 
981 62, 208 975 62, 054 3 | $72 3 | $81 
1, 742 108, 261 1, 732 107, 918 5 | 171 | 5 | 171 
| | | | | 
| | j | | | 
2, 500 154, 218 2, 480 153, 468 | 8 | 77 | 12 | 472 |... 
3,355 | 205, 361 3,302 | 203, 455 | 18 | 605 35 1,300 |... 
4, 247 260, 395 4, 168 257, 469 | 24 871 55| 2,054 }.- 
5 309, 676 4, 878 303, 945 | 46 |} 1,801 106 | 3, 930 | 
6, 252 385, 450 6, 000 376, 128 | 76 2, 861 176 | 6,461 
7, 223 446, 614 6, 870 433, 047 | 115 4, 651 tan | | ae ae 
3 61, 546 | 3 3, 620, 765 7, 520 474, 764 | 130 5, 213 259 9,406 | 447,836 | 4 $2,777,7 
3 62, 528 | 3 3, 698, 967 9, 856 650, 701 | 178 | 7,077 338 | 12,423 | 47,531 | 2, 758, 600 
2 63, 598 | 3, 787, 7 12, 588 845, 948 225} 8,837 403 14, 597 47, 201 2, 740, 351 
66,093 | 3, 984, 578 18,524 | 1,235,317 | 246 | 9,778 | 424 | 15,568 | 44, 899 2, 723, 914 
73,375 | 4,472, 588 26,090 | 1,742, 215 286 | 11,448 476 17,379 | 46,523 | 2,701, 544 
,632 | 5, 214, 726 39, 375 | 2, 489, 253 | 353 | 14, 245 | 578 | 21,304! 46,326 | 2,689,9% 
| | 
91,544 | 5, 509,135 44,546 | 2,800, 584 425 | 17,070 607 22,366 | 45,966 2, 669, 113 
93,794 | 5, 662,837 47,253 | 2,980, 968 | 464 18, 625 | 600 220 | 45,477 2, 641, 02 
97,451 | 5,925,974 51,199 | 3, 260, 967 536 | 21,741 | 507 | 22,135 | 45,119 | 2, 621, 130 
102,458 | 6, 281, 906 56,403 | 3,630,992 662 26, 363 | 693 26,096 | 44,700 2, 598, 458 
. 6, 465, 950 59,130 | 3,835, 125 751 29, 362 | 676 | 25,254 | 44,309 2, 576, 208 
108,240 | 6, 708,316 62,870 | 4,097, 616 807 31, 489 | 649 | 24,232 43,914 | 2, 554, 978 
110,713 | 6, 882, 87! 65,612 | 4, 280, 625 | 897 34, 701 | 649 | 24, 021 | 43,555 | 2, 534, 530 
113,680 | 7, 082, 345 68,829 | 4, 504, 803 97 37, 095 | 643 | 23,950 | 43,234] 2,516,498 
116,412 | 7, 260,034 71,706 | 4,695, 265 1,114 41, 419 | 689 | 25, 481 42,903 | 2, 497, 867 
118,993 | 7,426, 695 74,543 | 4,878,648 | 1,196 43, 814 | 655 23, 911 | 42,599 | 2, 480, 319 
121,741 | 7, 595, 263 77,445 | 5,060,257 | 1,310 47, 026 | 715 | 25,893 42,271 | 2, 462, 085 
123, 630 | ‘7, 717, 077 79,624 | 5, 200, 252 1, 372 48, 730 | 703 | 25,547 | 41,931 | 2, 442, 546 
| | } 
1939 | | | | | 
EEE eee pees 125,107 | 7,812, 654 81,452 | 5,317,101 | 1,432 50, 546 696 | 25,222) 41,527 | 2,419, 784 
(“se 126,791 | 7,927,129 ’ 5, 455, 021 | 1, 482 51,990 | 695 | 25,103 | 41,092 2, 395, 013 
RES ea aaa ane 128,445 | 8, 035, 087 85,473 | 5,582,687 | 1,580 54, 887 | 742 | 26,816 | 40,650 | 2,370,695 
Ap oe es 129,779 | 8, 124,472 87,132 | 5,692,229} 1,652 57, 150 | 745 | 26,909 | 40,250 | 2, 348, 182 
ES eel 131,061 | 8, 211, 567 88, 734 | 5,799, 982 1,712 | 58, 978 | 756 27,006 | 39,859 | 2, 325, 508 
| ! 
1 Includes finally certified annuities, annuities subject to recertification, July 1, 1937, was 6,057, with monthly pensions totaling $371,096. Of these, 


ean annuities to former carrier pensioners (beginning with October 
1937), and temporary partial annuities (beginning with November 1937). For 
definitions of forms see pp. 15-16; see also table 9. 

2 In a few cases payments are made to more than 1 person on account of the 
death of a single individual. Such cases are here counted as single items 
throughout, completing an adjustment which was carried back only to July 
1, 1938, in the Railroad Retirement Board’s annual report for 1937-38. 

3’ Number of temporary pensioners taken over from carriers’ pension rolls on 
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there were in force on July 31, 5,801 pensions amounting to $353,612; on Aug. 
31, 4,625 pensions amounting to $270,065; and on Sept. 30, 3,181 pensions 
amounting to $178,003. After Oct. 1, temporary pensions on which amount 
of annuity was not yet determined were transferred to temporary annuities, 
the amount of temporary annuity being equal to the amount of pension 
previously received from the carrier. 

4 Number transferred from carriers’ pension rolls on July 1, 1937, was 47,977, 
with monthly pensions totaling $2,784,873. 
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Chart IIl.—Number of annuities and pensions in force at end of month, by class of payment, July 1936-May 1939 
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June 30, 1937, 7,223 annuitants were receiving 
payments amounting to $446,600 monthly. The 
transfer of practically the entire body of carrier 
pensioners in July 1937 raised the figures as of 
July 31 to 61,500 annuitants and pensioners and 
the total monthly amount to $3.6 million. 

From that date the growth in the figures for 
total annuities and pensions reflects primarily the 
growth in employee annuities, since the number 
and amount of pensions in force have declined 
steadily as a result of deaths among the pensioners. 
A detailed statement of the new certifications, 
terminations, and resulting changes in the figures 
for pensions in force is presented in table 5. The 
sharp rise in the total annuities and pensions in 
force in November and December 1937 (table 4) 
and the steady rise thereafter are directly related 
to the number of certifications of employee 
annuities. By June 30, 1938, payments were 
being made on 108,200 annuities and pensions 
of all classes at a total monthly rate of $6.7 
million. The increase was not as rapid after June 
30, 1938. Nevertheless, by May 31, 1939, the 
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had risen 21.1 percent to 131,061, and the total 
amount payable monthly had reached $8.2 million 
or 22.4 percent more than on June 30, 1938. 
Employee annuities have formed an increasing 
proportion of this growing total, rising from 22.3 
percent of the total monthly amount payable on 
September 30, 1937, to 61.1 percent as of June 30, 
1938, and 70.6 percent as of May 31,1939. Corre- 
sponding figures for pensions were 77.0 percent, 
38.1 percent, and 28.3 percent. Survivor annu- 
ities '° have increased slightly, the figures for the 
three periods being 0.2 percent, 0.5 percent, and 
0.7 percent. The increase in the number and 
amount of survivor annuities is limited by the fact 
that a relatively small number of annuitants elect 
such annuities. Death-benefit annuities consti- 
tuted only 0.4 percent of the total in force on the 
first two dates, and 0.3 percent on the third. The 
number of such annuities in force at any one time 
is limited, since they are payable only on the death 
of an annuitant under the 1935 act, under which 
1® The remainder of the present article deals only with employee annuities. 


A separate article on survivor benefits under the Railroad Retirement Act 
will appear in a later issue of the Bulletin. 
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few new certifications are being made, and they 
terminate after 12 monthly payments. 


Applications and Certifications for Employee 
Annuities 


Under the Retirement Act of 1935 annuities 
were first payable for June 1936. From March 
through June, 24,800 applications for employee 
annuities were received by the Board (table 6), 
and the applications during May were the largest 
in any one month since the establishment of the 
railroad retirement system. (See chart III.) On 
June 30, 1936, on injunction proceedings filed by 
all the major carriers, the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Columbia en- 
joined the Railroad Retirement Board from re- 
quiring carriers to furnish at their own expense 
the information from their records on which the 
determination of prior-service credit could be 
based, and enjoined the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue from collecting taxes under the Carriers 
Taxing Act. The number of applications fell off 
rapidly thereafter, owing to the uncertainty which 
railroad workers felt as to the future of the retire- 
ment system, and in January and February 1937 
reached the lowest point in the history of the 
Board’s operations. Eventually, at the suggestion 
of President Roosevelt, a conference of railroad 
managements and railroad unions met to devise 
a mutually acceptable retirement system. On 
February 18, 1937, the conference agreed upon a 
series of amendments to the 1935 act to be jointly 
recommended to Congress. 

The number of applications started to rise im- 
mediately thereafter and attained another peak, 
lower than that of May 1936, in July and August, 
after the approval by the President of the amenda- 
tory Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 on June 24. 
Since August 1937 the rate of application has de- 
clined almost uninterruptedly, but more sharply 
during the fiscal year 1937-38 than during the 
fiscal year 1938-39. The tendency of the rate 
of application to level off is an indication that the 
large number of older workers in the railroad in- 
dustry who continued to work, in the absence of a 
firmly established Federal retirement system, have 
now in the main applied for annuities under the 
system. 

The court order of June 30, 1936, made it 
difficult for the Board to obtain records of prior 
service. Therefore, up to the passage of the 
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amendatory Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 the 
Board had made only about 7,000 certifications, 
The peak of certifications of employee annuities 
was not reached until November and December 
of 1937 when three shifts were employed in the 
adjudication of accumulated claims. About a third 
of the 24,000 annuities certified in these 2 months 
were awarded on a “temporary partial” basis (see 
page 16), relying upon employers’ summary 
“short-form” reports of service and compensation 
of applicants, pending the necessary detailed 
check of monthly service and compensation 
records. After December the number of certifi- 
cations dropped sharply, chiefly as a result of a 
reduction in personnel imposed by budgetary 


Chart IlIl.—Applications for employee annuities re. 
ceived and claims initially approved for certification, 
by months, March 1936-May 1939 
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limitations. In addition, the number of claims 


which could be handled on the basis of short-form | 


adjudication decreased, and the number of claims 
certified on this basis declined rapidly after 
December. Furthermore, the proportion of dif_fi- 
cult cases that remained to be adjudicated in- 
creased. 


A large proportion of the cases remaining for 
adjudication involved determination of an em- 
ployment relation or proof of disability, or both. 
Under the act of 1935 an applicant was eligible 
for prior-service credit if he was in active service 
or in an employment relation to an employer under 
the act on or after August 29, 1935. An individual 
was considered to have an employment relation 
to an employer if he was “furloughed or on leave 
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of absence and subject to call for service and ready 
and willing to serve, all in accordance with the 
established rules and practices usually in effect 
on railroads.”” The employment relation pro- 
vision was broadened in the 1937 act to include 
absences on account of sickness or disability and 
to remove the requirement of being “ready and 
willing to serve” in the case of leave of absence. 
However, in all cases of employment relation, 
the individual must have been in that relation 
on August 29, 1935. 

The adjudication of employment-relation claims 
involves special difficulties. It is necessary to 
determine first that on the carrier or other em- 
ployer there existed rules or practices covering 
furlough, leave of absence, or absence on account 
of sickness or disability. This determination 
had to be made craft by craft and railroad by 
railroad. As of October 31, 1938, employers had 
submitted over 2,000 separate labor agreements 
and nearly 1,000 statements of practice, and more 


than 2,000 rules and practices covering 21 occupa- 
tional groups had been summarized. 

The next stage is the determination that the 
particular applicant was on furlough or otherwise 
absent in accordance with an existing rule or 
practice. The Board in April 1938 organized a 
separate unit to handle claims involving this mat- 
ter. By the end of May 1939, this unit had ruled 
upon 22,026 individual claims for prior-service 
credit on the basis of employment relation. In 
16,854 or 76.5 percent of these cases the claim of 
the applicant was sustained, and in the remaining 
5,172 or 23.5 percent it was disallowed. 

With the decline in the number of applications, 
the certification of employee annuities has fallen 
off. The continued excess of certifications over 
applications each month indicates the certifica- 
tion of claims accumulated from earlier months. 
The decline in the rate of certification since March 
1939 is in part a result of the transfer of personnel 
from the Division of Retirement Claims in connec- 


Table 5.—Number and monthly amount payable of new certifications for permanent pensions, terminations by 
death, net adjustments, and number in force and monthly amount payable at end of month, by fiscal years 


and by months,' July 1937-May 1939 
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Number| Amount | Number} Amount | Number} Amount | Number | Amount 
| | | 
Cumulative through May 10939. .....................-. 48,736 | $2,820,049 | &, 806 $491, 220 | —71 | —$3, 229 | : m, Pa ee 
SS = — ess 
Transferred from carriers’ pension rolls, July 1, 1937 47,977 | 2,784,873 | } at ere Anclnaniaeaaiee 
| = = ee 
UO, TI osc cctainsvestevennicinmnencaninnnen 666 | = 30,346 | 4,656 | = 257,008 | 9 78 | —3,147 |..........].....2222-- 
1937 
July 113 6, 102 253 13, 173 -1 —32| 47,836 $2, 777, 768 
August 102 3, 746 346 19, 460 —61 —3, 355 47, 531 2, 758, 699 
September 73 3, 670 382 21, 102 —21 —915 | 47,201 2, 740, 351 
October 32 2, 183 325 18, 310 -9 —310 890 2,723,914 
November 55 2, 274 435 24, 978 4 333 46, 523 2, 701, 544 
December | 160 7, B64 360 19, 462 3 277 | 46,326 2, 689, 923 
1938 | 
January Eis ti Riee ss 53 | 1,712 431 23, 428 18 906 | 45, 966 2, 669, 113 
February we 14 | 404 509 28, 734 6 239 45,477 2, 641, 023 
March | 28 | 1, 264 3a 20, 945 —2| —212| 45,110 2, 621, 130 
April 19 | 846 444 24, 117 6 504.| 44,700 2, 508, 453 
May 14 | 570 401 22, 665 -4 —151 | 44,300 2, 576, 208 
June 3 5 386 20, 713 —12 —521 | 43,914 2, 554, 978 
— — = ae | eS. | 
Total, 1938-39 to May 31 93 | 4,829) 4,150) 234,127 2 an@8 1b. . vanicnanbenncateieaiaine 
July..... 2 108 365 | 20, 697 4 139 | 43, 555 2, 534, 530 
August 6 291 320 17,981 | -7 —344 | 43, 234 2, 516, 496 
ad. wsncuhinsonadecind niki bimaiehdanstettabdaid s 387 341 | 19, 196 2 179 | 42,903 2, 497, 867 
October 7 333 317 | 18, 124 6 244} 42,500 2, 480, 319 
November 55 2, 995 384 | 21, 091 1 —138 42, 271 2, 462, 085 
December... 3 178 347 | 20, 024 | 4 306 | 41,931 2, 442, 546 
1939 
January. 7 | 325 403 | 22, 848 —8 — 239 41, 527 2, 419, 784 
February -1 —80 423 | 24, 104 11 —586 | 41,002 2, 395, 013 
March 0 11 450 | 24, 697 8 301 | 40,650 2, 370, 695 
Apel cece ie . RARE ESAS 5 | 242 416 | 23, 252 11 | 496 | 40, 250 2, 348, 182 
May . akutiindinkite ‘ | 1 | 58 384 | 22, 199 —@ —32 39, 859 2, 325, 509 











' Correction for a claim that has been certified or terminated in error or 
for an incorrect amount is made in figures for month in which error is dis- 
covered and notin thosefor month in which error wasmade. To thisextent, 


number and amount shown for any given month differ slightly from actual 
monthly activity. 
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4 Terminations because of suspension and return to service are subtracted 
and reinstatements of suspended pensions are added. Recertifications o 
pensions result in additions to amount but not to number of cases. For this 


= amount of adjustment bears no relation to net number of cases ad- 
usted. 
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tion with the organization of an administrative 
staff for the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act. 


To May 31, 1939, a total of about 13,000 appli- 


Table 6.—Applications for employee annuities received 
and claims initially approved for certification, by 
fiscal years and by months, March 1936-May 1939 





















































Claims initially approved for cer- 
tification 3 
Applica- 
Fiscal year and month —, a 
received ! emporary 
Totals | Regular | "partial 
” annuities 
Cumulative 
through May 1939. 131, 691 99, 336 86, 964 12, 372 
Total, 1935-36 (4 
months) -..--...-- RE Bikdicccctcsbulaciccssubcbeicsenecunscts 
1936 
er YY a See ee enon 
Dee, acecataniiee _ | SRR SRO ea SE 
ee | 7S Sas) Sean 
EL Se 3 eee: ae ae eS 
Total, 1936-37_----- 27, 929 7, 386 |? eae 
Dt cai cabowwcocconche 2, 490 18 > Aes 
cS ae 3, 205 53 | 
September. __.....------- 2, 064 148 |} eee 
Sr 2, 263 e. .- ic waneccns 
November. ....---------- 1, 698 73 |) CE PREBRES 
December.-.--.------------ 1, 534 887 4 eRe 
1937 
Eee 1,319 830 _ , See 
February ...------------- 1,319 7 
a cetirpeisienmerin wince o 1,778 933 __ | See 
(a 2, 059 960 Se 
See 2, 511 1,112 {ee 
FE ianintntcetennnnme 5, 689 ee ee 
Total, 1937-38__ -- -- 52, 895 59, 644 48, 661 10, 983 
 cikinicneecneninsos pene 7, 355 787 |) SER ae 
TD eae 7, 542 2, 499 | 5 Sage 
September. ._---..------- 6, 572 3,013 oS eon 
Se 5, 149 4, 426 4,426 |____..- 
November------..------- 4, 169 12, 615 9, 510 3, 105 
December._..------------ 3, 679 11, 689 7, 129 4, 560 
1938 
SE 3, 346 3, 574 2, 335 1, 239 
2, 973 3, 146 2, 395 751 
3, 259 5, 719 5, 246 473 
3, 041 4, 901 4, 47 424 
3, 077 3, 508 3, 266 242 
2, 733 3, 767 3, 578 189 
ee 26, 097 32, 306 30, 917 1, 389 
SSE 2, 690 3, 733 3, 562 171 
Sa 2, 846 3, 771 3, 575 196 
September__.__________-. 2, 655 2, 939 2, 826 113 
i 2, 684 3, 716 3, 539 177 
ee 2, 438 3, 018 2, 874 144 
ee 2, 068 2, 697 2, 575 122 
1939 
Ee 2, 274 2, 676 2, 573 103 
FETT 2, 059 2, 616 2, 497 119 
ss Sa 2, 385 2, 682 2, 591 91 
—_ ON ES a a 2, 014 2, 208 2, 142 66 
SS eee 1, 984 2, 250 2, 163 87 

















1 Based on month claim number was assigned. 

2 Annuities certified on a “‘subject-to-recertification’’ basis after check of 
part of service and compensation are included with “regular annuities” cer- 
tifications. Temporary annuities to former carrier pensioners are not in- 
cluded as certifications. 

3 After a claim is approved for certification by the Division of Retirement 
Claims some time is required before it goes through the stages needed for 
regular certification to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment. Asaresult, 
the figures of monthly certifications here given differ from, and on a cumula- 
tive basis are somewhat larger than, the figures of new certifications of em- 
ployee annuities to the Treasury, as given in table 7. 
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cants for employee annuities was held ineligible 
for such annuities. This does not include appli- 
cants who were ineligible when their claim was 
first adjudicated and subsequently became eligible, 
mainly by attaining age 65, or age 60 if disabled, 
and were granted an annuity. Many of the 13,000 
individuals at present ineligible will likewise sub- 
sequently become eligible. Among the ineligible 
cases are about 1,400 former carrier pensioners 
who applied for employee annuities, were found 
ineligible for such annuities, and were granted 
pensions under the 1937 act. 


Changes of Employee Annuities in Force 


Table 7 shows in greater detail than does table 4 
the increase in the number of employee annuities in 
force. It gives for each month the new certifica- 
tions of annuities to the Treasury and the termi- 
nations by death reported to the Board. The 
differences between these two figures primarily 
determine the increase in the number of employee 
annuities in force. The figures of new certifica- 
tions to the Treasury here given differ from, and 
on a cumulative basis lag somewhat behind, the 
figures given in table 6 of claims approved forcerti- 
fication. After a claim is approved for certifica- 
tion it takes a number of days for it to pass 
through the several further steps required for 
regular certification to the Treasury for payment. 

The gradual increase in the number of deaths 
among employee annuitants, amounting to ap- 
proximately 600 a month for the past 5 months, 
may be seen from table 7. Since new certifica- 
tions continue to exceed terminations by death, 
the number of employee annuities in force has in- 
creased from month to month and will continue 
to increase for some time to come. 


Status of Certification 


With adjudication of prior-service credit de- 
pending upon records in the possession of private 
employers, considerable delay arises in many cases 
before service and compensation can be com- 
pletely checked. Among the most important 
factors causing delay are the indefiniteness of the 
information furnished by many applicants, the 
bad condition and relative inaccessibility of some 
employers’ records, and in general the time re- 
quired to check an individual’s name through 
more than 400 pay rolls, of one or more railroads. 
It would have entailed considerable hardship for 
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applicants if at the peak of annuity applications 
the Board had insisted on certification only on the 
basis of a complete check of all relevant records 
of service and compensation. Instead it adopted 
the practice of certifying annuities on four differ- 
ent bases adapted to certain typical problems of 
adjudication: 


(1) Finally certified annuities, with all relevant 
service and compensation records and all 
other data bearing on the adjudication of 
the claims completely checked. The 


largest proportion of annuities are ini- 
tially certified on a final basis. 

(2) Annuities subject to recertification, initially 
certified on the basis of a month-to-month 
check of only part of the relevant service 
and compensation," the amount of the 
annuity in these cases being subject to 
recertification when the remaining serv- 
ice has been checked. 


1! In a small proportion of cases annuities are “‘subject to recertification’’ be- 
cause, although al) relevant service and compensation records have been 
checked, certain other data necessary for final determination have not yet 
been furnished to the Board. 


Table 7.—Number and monthly amount payable of new certifications for employee annuities,'! terminations by death 
and net adjustments, and number in force and monthly amount payable at end of month, by fiscal years and 


by months,? July 1936-May 1939 










































































| New certifications: | Terminations by | Net adjustments « [In force at end of month 
Fiscal] year and month | 
Number} Amount | Number} Amount | Number | Amount | Number Amount 
Cumulative through May 1939___..........-...----. 98, 653 | $6,030, 465 9, 627 | $615, 694 — OD F OUR 906 oS 
COE Pe an Mev Fer e. | 7,158 | 445, 285 | 284 | 17, 414 | 4 i) Bt Tee 
1936 } | 
Ee eee Oa nEr ee: Pa Se men tr 18 5) CRM: Boe Re 18 $901 
a a lk a a a en Senne Le: ee 18 901 
Eee 167 & | a Ree 25 185 12, 487 
October... .... Jilis iuaacccaeitn acchavadtee tens bees at 333 | 20, 823 3 _ ere 9 515 33, 123 
November... ; as / ‘ne --| 467 29, 045 6 426 —1 312 975 62, 054 
December. ......--- ; 767 46, 265 598 -1 197 1, 732 107, 918 
1937 } 
IR na ny inc Gecunbiaiiabatocade eel lets 771 45, 850 21 1, 144 -2 843 2, 480 153, 468 
ST cn ccpvassiacasass 845 50, 615 23 wes aes 818 3, 302 203, 
RRR tae NERS HERS. eb R NE 906 | 55, 709 40 o | pepenaenes 887| 4,168 257, 469 
April 764 49, 505 54 tl ara 273 4, 878 303, 
May... | 1,179 | 74, 450 58 3, 463 1 1, 195 6, 000 376, 128 
iae....... 941 | 60, 557 70 4, 250 ~} 612 6, 870 433, 047 
Total, 1937-38 58,682 | 3,612,542 |  2,815| 177,693 18 | SEG 
July....-. 719 45, 033 66 4, 357 -3 1, 041 7, 520 474, 764 
August... | 2,452 | 180, 842 115 6, 654 = 1, 748 9, 856 650, 701 
September 2, 836 | 200, 166 100 5, 856 —4 937 12, 588 845, 948 
October _ _ > ass: _| 4,156 | 293, 498 108 7, 208 -2 676 | 16,634 1, 132, 914 
November eS ERIE aT -) --------| 8,361 555, 911 oe 11, 210 —7 1,331 | 24,824 1, 678, 
December .. 13,790 | 772,626 224 | 13, 935 -3 3,904 | 38,387 2, 441, 542 
1938 
January... ; ‘ _.| 5,687] 318,610 | 338 | 20, 897 -3 22, 896 43, 733 2, 762, 152 
February ; 3,041 | 179, 373 | 265 | 17, 467 —16 21, 406 46, 493 2, 945, 465 
March. | 4,427 | 7, 335 | 309 | 18, 942 —37| 49,154 | 50,574 3, 233, 012 
April..__- | 5775 | 349, 539 | 388 23, 531 —40 | 50,537 | 55,921 3, 609, 557 
May______. | 3,283 | 203, 590 | 397 25, 127 —31| 31,386 | 58,776 3, 819, 406 
ara 4,155 | 256,015 | 341 22, 505 | —4| 32,045 | 62,586 4, 084, 961 
Total, 1938-39 to May 31_............- |__32,813 | 072,637 | 6,528 | 420,586 | += —165 | 161,863 | ......-.-|.-.----------- 
Oe, .. 202 ; 2 adn J | 3,325 206, 144 494 33, 216 —27| 21,857| 65,390 4, 279, 748 
August ____- i 3, 767 232, 647 476 31, 962 —27| 16,712| 68,654 4, 497, 145 
September 3,561 | 216, 745 622 40, 357 —22| 15,743| 71,571 4, 689, 276 
October. __- 3, 443 206, 961 575 37, 103 —7| 14,495| 74,432 4, 873, 630 
November... 3,490 | 203, 574 | 35, 910 —3| 15,036 | 77,345 5, 055, 803 
December. _- 2,838 | 167, 137 623 38, 820 —10| 12,923| 79,550 5, 197, 043 
1939 | 
January __. | 2,498 | 148, 644 645 | 41, 354 —5| 10,496 | 81,398 5, 314, 830 
February _. ..| 2,716 164, 562 642 41, 546 1} 15,128] 83,473 5, 452, 974 
March. _ 2,638} 155, 852 648 41, 033 —32| 13,236] 85,431 5, 581, 030 
ss ERE oe St > 2 | 2397 137, 817 651 42, 202 -—7| 14,269| 87,100 5, 690, 914 
May... | 2,210} 133,07 578 | 37, 078 —26 | 11,962| 88,706 5, 798, 875 
! Excludes temporary annuities to former carrier pensioners. For this 


reason, figures in force differ somewhat from those in table 4. 

4 Correction for a claim that has been certified or terminated in error or for 
an incorrect amount is made in figures for month in which error is discovered 
and not in those for month in which error was made. To this extent, number 
= amount shown for any given month differ slightly from actual monthly 
activity. 

+ The number of new certifications to the Secretary of the Treasury in each 
month differ from, and on a cumulative basis lag somewhat behind, the 
number of applications approved for certification, as given in table 6. The 
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reason for this lag is indicated in footnote 3, table 6. The figures of new 
certifications given here also differ slightly from those in table 10, which are 
unrevised figures. 

4 Reinstatements of suspended annuities are added, while terminations 
for reasons other than death, including suspensions, returns to service, and 
commuted lump-sum annuity payments are subtracted. Recertifications 
of employee annuities result in additions to amount but not to number of 
cases. For this reason, amount of adjustment bears no relation to net num- 
ber of cases adjusted. Net adjustment in amount is always positive, because 
of preponderant effect of recertifications. 
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(3) Temporary partial annuities, certified on 
the basis of a summary report o' service 
and compensation received from the em- 
ployer but not verified from month-to- 
month service and compensation records. 
This procedure was applied only to em- 
ployees retiring from active service at 
age 65 or over. The amount of the an- 
nuity calculated from the data on this 
“short-form’”’ statement is reduced by ap- 
proximately one-third so that the amount 
of the temporary partial annuity will 
virtually never be greater than the 
amount of the annuity when finally de- 
termined on the basis of a detailed check 
of service and compensation records. 
The amount of annuity in such cases is 
subject to recertification, retroactively 
to the accrual date, when the detailed 
month-to-month check of service and 
compensation has been made. 

(4) Temporary annuities to former carrier pen- 
sioners, who could not under the 1937 act 
be paid pensions beyond October 1, 1937, 
because they were eligible for an annuity, 
but the amount of whose annuity could 
not be determined by that date because 
of the difficulty of checking their service 
and compensation records. They were 
therefore given temporary annuities equal 
in amount to their pension. When cer- 
tification of the amount of the annuity is 
eventually made on the basis of service 
and compensation under the act, this is 
not counted as a “recertification’”’ on 
the Board’s records, but as an initial 
certification. 


Table 8 shows month by month the number of 
employee annuities approved for recertification.” 
The figures include recertifications both of tem- 
porary partial annuities and of annuities subject 
to recertification. Recertifications were not made 
in any large number until January 1938, when 
1,244 annuities were recertified. This was about 
one-third as large as the number of initial certifica- 
tions in that month. The largest number of an- 
nuities approved for recertification, 2,897, was 
made in March 1938—about one-half as many as 

12 In from 15 to 20 percent of these cases the annuity has been recertified on 


an incomplete pasis, subject to further recertification when the complete 
reports become available. 
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the initial certifications in that month. In 1939 
recertifications have approximated one-half the 
number of initial certifications. 


Table 8.—Number of employee annuities approved for 
recertification! prior to July 1, 1937, and by fiscal 
years and months, July 1937-May 1939 





Number of | 





Number of 
Fiscal year and month | recertifica- | Fiscal year and month | recertifica. 
tions | tions 





i} 
Cumulative Total, 198-20 to | 








through May 1} Ma i ll, 
a sities 24, 862 an --|__ 1048 
Prior to July 1, | 1938 
Sen | Ws circ nen eninsciind 1, 283 
SSS SS | VES 1, 136 
Total, 1937-38____| 12, 917 | | September Pa 1, 070 
| ee 1,022 
1937 | ! _  SOSSaeReeES 1, 031 
Ee eee 95 || December.............. 1, 049 
August.......- | 132 || 
September 81 | 1939 
ES Fer i iva ccctcascntan 1, 041 
November. ...........- } aaa 1, 045 
December.............-. S08 jj) BEGNOM. .............. 1, 264 
| - ee 1, 081 
1938  Wbeanisdesseutias 923 
ETE 1, 244 || 
February 1, 839 || } 
ED chantneinidinines 2, 897 || 
SSSR ee 2, 242 | 
ie ceiasanlain thaliana 1, 680 | 
SSS ae 1, 787 || | 





1 Includes recertifications of annuities initially awarded wr on 8 “subject 
to recertification”’ basis or on a ‘‘temporary partial’’ basis 

Table 9 shows employee annuities in force at 
the end of each month, classified by status of 
certification. The proportion of annuities in force 
certified temporarily without a detailed check of 
service and compensation records has diminished 
to a negligible amount. As a combined result of 
the decline in the number of new certifications 
made on a temporary partial basis and the recer- 
tification of many of these annuities after check of 
service and compensation, the number in force on a 
temporary partial basis has fallen rapidly. At the 
end of January 1938 they constituted 17.1 percent 
of all employee annuities in force. By the end of 
June 1938 they had dropped to 5.2 percent and 
by the end of May 1939 to 0.9 percent. Over the 
same period the number of temporary annuities 
was steadily reduced by determination of the 
amount of the annuity on the basis of service and 
compensation, and only 28 were in force on this 
basis as of May 31, 1939." 

The large amount of work involved in checking 
detailed service and compensation records and the 
resulting delay in collecting from employers’ 
records all the data needed for final certification 


13 In addition, there were 112 temporary annuitants who had died before 
their regular annuity was determined or whose annuity was suspended as 
of May 31, 1939. Annuity determinations remain to be made in these cases. 
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remain a problem for the Board. Consequently, 
the Board has continued to find it advisable to 
certify a substantial number of claims on a “sub- 
ject-to-recertification” basis. Of initial certifica- 
tions of employee annuities on a regular basis dur- 
ing the past year, approximately 25 percent each 
month have been awarded on a subject-to-recerti- 
fication basis. 


Types of Employee Annuities 


Employee annuities fall into two main groups— 
age and disability. Age annuities are of two 
kinds—those accruing at or after age 65 and those 
beginning before 65 for individuals who have had 
at least 30 years of credited service. Under 
the 1937 act but not under the 1935 act such 
annuities are limited to persons at least 60 years 
of age. The amount of annuity is reduced at 
the rate of 1/180 for each calendar month by 
which the annuitant is under 65 at the time the 


annuity begins to accrue."* Disability annuitants 
are also of two kinds—those who have had 30 
years of credited service when the annuity begins 
to accrue and those who have had less than 30 
years of credited service. The latter must be at 
least 60 years of age when the annuity begins to 
accrue, and the amount of the annuity is reduced 
as for age annuities beginning before age 65. 
Table 10 shows the number and percentage dis- 
tribution of new certifications in each month by 
type of annuity. The proportion of age annuities 
65 and over among new certifications was con- 
siderably lower and the proportion of the three 
4 Under the 1935 act but not under the 1937 act such a deduction of 1/180 is 
made for each month an individual continued in the service of an employer 
under the act after age 65, except during any period between ages 65 and 70 ifa 
continuance- in-service agreement was filed with the Board. This applies only 
to age annuitants, since all disability annuities must begin before age 65. 
There were 1,763 such cases under the 1935 act as of June 30, 1938. The deduc- 
tions for such annuities were very small, the average reduction at that time 
being only $1.63 per month. Such cases are included with the age retirements 


at age 65 or over. This reduction does not apply to carrier officials and 
employee representatives. 


Table 9.—Number of employee annuities in force and monthly amount payable at end of month by status of 
certification, July 1936-May 1939 





























| All employee annuities | Regular annuities ! | —— Fy ann bn 
Month | 
| | j | 
| Number| Amount Number Amount | Number; Amount |Number| Amount 
1936 | 
eT ee ee 18 $901 18 | SC RE, TOR 
ERR EES EM to ea 18 18 | (| eseennet: srseReee es: sabia RIE KE. 
Ee ae ee 185 12, 487 185 | pg RR SEE Er eee 
(IR SENET ee See PH + 515 | 33, 123 515 | i” RE epee Or NEES BERTHS, 
SI 6: insiesinsibidencenisichidnicccentuaainatieat | 975 | 62, 054 975 | 0,008 |__....-<<1.....<-<ccccalicasensae eee 
| RE ae EAE RPTL TEE: RET | 1, 732 | 107, 918 1, 732 | pt EEN Meee | RRR aR MeGE See 
1937 
FOOT EIT OE Soe | 2, 480 | 153, 468 2, 480 | RN MOMENI: OE 
Ss ch strssvadininsiniri-bictenine sbnrhnciiiiiitalsataaaamial | 3, 302 203, 455 3, 302 ¢ |} Reeceene eRe RERCEREE spent 
soa cvccccUeusdbcadsoiasas diane | 4.168 | 257, 469 4, 168 257, 469 RSGBN wget aba BE SS eae RE 
Sl iiichittusttnvadsiatbtinaeichbnsennsaeibeiaeladediiad 4, 878 | 303, 945 4, 878 303, 945 |_-....... SORSRe= | ea | ciceiecaliell 
Tilia bidndddnnniitt-tetiedsdsskiaemmaidahial | 6,000 376, 128 6, 000 A” | Geet DaeNEENtE donee 
iris sss disncuh banat ndtinadimaudieetiaiaaeaaliaem 6, 870 433, 047 6, 870 rt) ] eas SRE i saduiiiditint isin cides taislialll 
PC RRRRRORR SP eae es | 7, 820 474,7 7, 520 4 | RRS see SEZ >. BRB BOER Sv 
PR nnicccnnccinceccuctoesssecscsonssdiseiunannieses | 9,856 650, 701 9, 856 RS WS He 
RING Ss ocapics:<cacisosdasskcucaskssdendamasiea’ | 12,588 845,948 | 12, 588 °§  | ORCRITO AMENARETEES Gai. + pil chet 
RN ic ccaulicandeksesdesaideakeaaeraleianlll | 18,524 1,235,317 | 16, 634 3° (| Seeseene corer. 1, 890 02, 402 
BIN, noc cvcncdeenndccucedasbesdiitednsetide | 26, 090 1,742,215 | 23, 836 1, 626, 540 988 $52, 406 1, 266 268 
iediancassitsandieitiaaticbucctecadasoriantatia | 39, 375 2, 489,253 | 32,095 161, 443 6, 292 280, 099 988 47,710 
1938 
NO a4 tmeagtakaniiaamammaanale | 44, 546 2,800,584 | 36, 094 2, 427, 667 7, 639 334, 485 813 38, 431 
ELAR ARIE ELAN ARNE = | 47,253 2,980,968 | 38,917 2, 620, 952 7, 576 324, 513 780 35, 502 
SE cactsisoeaienuisechnonensieeeescsiien ibe | 51,190 | 3,260,967 | 44,203}  2,970,104| 6, 871 262, 908 625 27, 954 
SEG adeinicipncsnihatevisivsdtehersticinnijatpdiebtaiieain nami | 56, 403 3,630,902 | 51,015 3, 414, 365 4, 906 195, 191 482 21, 435 
I sisshistociaeceasdisi-nediecandtnarein-onhieasnsialaneaaaaaane 59, 130 3, 835,125 | 54, 721 3, 661, 821 4, 055 157, 585 354 15, 718 
Nacsa shan Su cusinkeheiolsn en's 36n3 Gaia on eo 62, 870 4,097,616 | 59, 301 3, 960, 663 3, 285 124, 208 284 12, 654 
_ EER QIEIOURE RE“ ORES ES: 65, 612 4, 289,625 | 62,473 4, 169, 971 2,917 109, 776 222 9, 877 
TK < tctunndiiadbecniwsdesshaatbaadiadadinsenmaiiaie 829 4, 504,803 | 65,979 4, 397, 353 2, 675 99, 791 175 7, 657 
SIDE. a5. ndssccenaapavddnacesssceeseeteteeoae 71, 706 4, 695,265 | 69, 097 4, 597, 230 2,474 92, 046 135 5, 989 
I ns asctoeraias deta 5 sedis ceanahaneeeriasi oldaoced 74, 543 4, 878,648 | 72,170 4, 790, 645 2, 262 82, 985 111 5,018 
IIIT isidadeispldnndnseesdévsedantaleaenianshadaae 77, 445 5,060,257 | 75, 274 4, 979, 152 2,071 76, 651 100 4, 453 
ETI ciicundindicietininbicitteicehtvincddaeeeabeiaiael 79. 624 5,200,252 | 77, 636 5, 126, 380 1,914 70, 662 74 3, 208 
1939 
| ET eee LS 81, 452 5,317,101 | 79, 585 5, 248, 055 1,813 66, 774 54 2,270 
ITED doh cantindtnacinanngennsseemaaimeiiiad | $3, 522 5,455,021 | $1, 881 5, 394, 106 1, 592 58, 868 49 2, 046 
Ce RRR BREN 8) © ite aS 85, 47 5, 582,687 | 84,014 5, 529, 543 1, 417 51, 486 42 1, 657 
MEE ao h3.62 scbcneadanacaaniaiguacussaadeeemecineae | 87,132 5, 692,229 | 85,980 5, 650, 497 1, 120 40, 417 32 1,318 
EAE SPL LRT, | 88,734 5,799,982 | 87,882 5, 769, 949 4 28, 926 28 1, 106 























! Certified on basis of detailed check of all or 
compensation records, including cases certi 
cation”’ basis. 


art of relevant service and 
on a “subject-to-recertifi- 
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? Certified on basis of ‘‘short-form”’ statement of service and compensation 
without detailed check of service and compensation records. 
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other types considerably higher in the period from 
July 1, 1938, to May 31, 1939, than for the earlier 
period. At the beginning of the retirement system 
there was a greater accumulation of persons eli- 
gible for age retirements above 65 than for age 
retirements below 65 or for disability annuities. 
Not only were there a great many workers in active 
service who had continued to work long after the 
age of 65, but there was also an accumulation of 
disabled workers over age 65 who were eligible only 
for age annuities. Had the retirement system 
been in existence at the time these workers be- 
came disabled they would have qualified for disa- 
bility annuities. 

The increase in the proportion of disability 
annuities shown in the table is due also in part 
to the fact that under the 1937 act disabled em- 
ployees between 60 and 65 years of age are eligible 
for disability annuities, even though they do not 
have 30 years of service. In addition, under this 
provision, persons who have left the railroad in- 
dustry with less than 30 years of credited service 
will be eligible for a disability annuity at age 
60 if they become disabled subsequent to leaving 
the railroad industry. Furthermore, the 1937 act 
extended the definition of employment relation to 
include absence from work because of sickness or 
disability. 

Administrative factors also affected the low rate 
of certification of disability annuities in the earlier 
period. The greater lag in the certification of such 
annuities was due in part to the relatively large 
proportion of disability cases involving the estab- 
lishment of employment relation, which as has 
been indicated took a longer time to adjudicate. 
In part it was due to the difficulty of determining 
the existence of disability within the meaning of 
the 1937 act. That act defined disability as ‘total 
and permanent disability for regular employment 
for hire’ whereas under the 1935 act employees 
“retired by a carrier on account of mental or 
physical disability’ were entitled to a disability 
annuity, if otherwise eligible. 

To expedite certification, the Board in October 
1937 set up a Disability Rating Board to pass 
upon claims for disability annuities. Through 
June 1938, the Rating Board handled 8,040 disa- 
bility claims at the rate of 993 a month as com- 
pared with a total of 13,228 in the 11 months from 
July 1, 1938, to May 31, 1939, at the rate of 
1,202 a month (table 11). 
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Table 10.—Distribution of new certifications of em- 
ployee annuities by type of annuity, cumulative 
through June 1938 and through May 1939, and by 
months, July 1938-May 1939 


[Preliminary figures] 







































































Age annuities Disability annuities 
Year and month Total! 
65 and Under | 30 years |Less than 
over? 654 of service | 30 years 
Number 
Cumulative | 
through May | 
es 98, 536 78, 361 4, 738 11, 164 4, 273 
Cumulative 
through June 
yg, ee 65, 683 57, 500 2, 442 4, 897 R44 
Total, July 1938- | 
May 1939... .- 32, 853 20, 861 2, 296 6, 267 | 3, 429 
1938 
Eee 3, 322 2, 163 221 688 250 
_ ee 3,771 2, 315 250 833 373 
September... _......... 3, 556 2, 384 216 683 273 
_ enna 3, 445 1, 998 277 738 432 
November __.......... 3, 491 2, 374 221 578 318 
December............- 2, 847 1, 889 185 482 291 
1939 
SSS 2, 500 1, 593 183 434 290 
February -_........... 2, 725 1,624 232 509 360 
_ SCRE 2, 638 1, 678 183 438 339 
ag is Seach es scons iaahigaciiom 2, 347 1, 439 163 470 275 
RR ECE 2, 211 1, 404 165 414 228 
Percentage distribution 
Cumulative 
through May | | | 
ee 100.0 79.6 | 4.8 11.3 | 4.3 
Cumulative | } 
through June } | | 
__ SS | 100.0 | 87.5 | 27 7.5 1.3 
Total, July 1938- | | | 
May 1939__.._- 100.0} 63.5 | 7.0 | 19.1 | 10.4 





1 Distribution based on figures of new certifications to the Secretary of the 
T before certain minor corrections were made. Figures of total new 
certifications during month, therefore, differ slightly from figures in table 7 

3 Figures for periods after June 30, 1938, are not exactly comparable with 
those prior to that date, since the earlier figures include in ‘‘age 65 and over’”’ 
age annuities which accrue in calendar month of annuitant’s 65th birthday 
and therefore are not subject to reduction. However, such cases constituted 
less than 1 percent of all finally certified annuities in force as of June 30, 1938, 
and proportion since that time is probably not much greater. 

3 See footnote 2. Of all finally certified age annuities in force as of June 30, 
1938, which began before age 65, 25.1 percent began within calendar month 
of annuitant’s 65th birthday and were not subject to reduction. 

we —_— payment on which was suspended as of June 30, 1938, are 
excluded. 


Of the 21,276 claims handled to the end of May 
by the Disability Rating Board, 15.7 percent have 
been disallowed. Claims disallowed constituted 
9.6 percent of the total handled during the fiscal 
year 1937-38, as compared with 19.4 percent in the 
next fiscal year." The larger proportion of dis- 
allowances in the later period is probably due to 
the fact that the clearer cases of disability tend 

18 In many cases in which a claim for a disability annuity was disallowed, 
the applicant may have been awarded an age annuity with reduction for 
early retirement if he met the 30-year service and 60-year age requirement. 


Of disability claims disallowed up to Oct. 31, 1938, about 56 percent were 
awarded such annuities. 
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to be adjudicated first and that the Board delays 
in disallowing a claim until the applicant has had 
every chance to prove his claim. 

The larger proportion of disability annuitants 
among new certifications in recent months, 
although in part due to the certification of an 
accumulation of disability claims, is also due to a 
real change in the proportion of disability claim- 
ants. Analysis of applications for employee 
annuities received by the Board during the 5 
months from December 1938 to April 1939 shows 
that from 28.1 percent to 30.6 percent of the ap- 
plicants each month claimed disability annuities. 
Even if, as the experience of the Board to date indi- 
cates, between 15 and 20 percent of these disa- 
bility claims will be disallowed, the proportion of 
disability annuities resulting from applications 
received during these 5 months will be consider- 
ably in excess of that among annuities certified 
to June 30, 1938. 


Changes in Characteristics of Employee An- 
nuities 


The Board’s last annual report (pages 77-89) 
analyzed differences among the four types of em- 
ployee annuities for all final certifications up to 
June 30, 1938, whether or not initially certified 
on a final basis.’ Similar figures since June 30, 
1938, are available only for April and May 1939, 
and on a slightly different basis. The figures for 
the latter 2 months relate only to new certifica- 
tions initially made on a final basis. There are 
difficulties in comparing characteristics of the 
relatively small number of certifications made in 
a single month with those for the accumulated 
certifications to June 30, 1938. In arriving at any 
general picture, the averages for the first period 
will have a predominant weight for some time to 
come. Over-all figures for the long initial period 
may conceal changes within the period itself, and 
the stability’ of the characteristics shown in the 
figures for 2 recent months is open to question 
when changes occurring in the intervening period 
can only be inferred. Furthermore, certifications 
made during the 2 recent months include some 
applications received prior to June 30, 1938. 
However, comparisons with the bench mark pro- 

1* Comparisons are based only on finally certified annuities to eliminate 
the effect of the variable factors which may temporarily prevent final certi- 
fication. The proportions of annuities of the various types among final certi- 


fications and among those subject to recertification differ in some respects. 
Compare percentage distributions in tables 10 and 12. 
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Table 11.—Disability claims handled by the Disability 
Rating Board, by fiscal years and by months, October 
1937-May 1939 




















Fiscal d month Jains | Claims | Clie 
scal year and mont claims 
handled | Stanted | stowed! 
Cumulative through May 1939- 21, 276 17, 939 3, 337 
Total, 1937-38 (9 months) -...._- 8, 048 7, 279 769 
1937 
ne so odin istirnticnic aka 104 97 7 
DEERE = 8 SS 402 352 50 
p ESE FS 513 475 38 
1938 
p CRE EE RE 428 413 15 
| Ear eat eee 423 387 36 
| AEST PE GECE ETO RE 725 656 69 
OO RR 1, 499 1,341 158 
| REA See 2,079 1, 896 183 
PE accttncnisingnasnkgiiadanne 1, 875 1, 662 213 
Total, 1938-39 to May 31-....._- 13, 228 10, 660 2, 568 
PO itointcan cinitinnicndstinntedasgnimmianiian 1,990 1, 579 411 
A i doesn sieninsestbdadeshabedieeccelaiiediaaniae 1,710 1,374 336 
ES IEEE S S- 1, 167 959 208 
Ree IS Se 1, 322 1, 054 268 
EEE S ISITE 1, 224 947 277 
SEE 949 692 257 
1939 
SIE, ncisscndnnuidinmdemadanae 1, 059 835 224 
Sd Sa Se 961 812 149 
| TRE 1,044 856 188 
pO ES a 914 785 129 
) | SRS eS 767 121 














1 Of these applicants, those who met the 30-year service, 60-year age require- 
ments were granted age annuities with reduction of 1/180 for om month 
during which they were less than 65 on accrual date. Of claims disallowed 
up to Oct. 31, 1938, approximately 56 percent were ted such annuities. 

2 Covers period from Oct. 19, 1937, when Disability Rating Board was set 
up, to end of month. 


vided by the figures to June 30, 1938, are given 
in table 12 as indicating in a general way changes 
in characteristics of different types of employee 
annuities. 

The average age at retirement was 64.7 on 
April and 65.1 on May certifications as compared 
with 68.5 on all final certifications to June 30, 
1938. Each type of annuity except age annuities 
under 65 showed a lower average attained age at 
retirement in the later period. The higher age at 
retirement of annuitants 65 and over in the earlier 
period reflects the large number of very aged 
persons who retired at the begirning of the system. 
The lower average age, in the later months, of 
disability retirements with 30 years of service 
probably results from the fact that such retire- 
ments are now on a more current basis, with a 
greater number of eligible persons applying for 
disability annuities when they become disabled. 

The difference in average age at retirement, as 
between earlier and later periods, is greater for all 
annuitants than for any single group. This is 
due to the much greater proportion, in the later 
period, of the three types of annuity beginning 
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before age 65, as shown in column 2 of the table. 
Table 12 compares the certifications up to June 
30, 1938, and those for recent months in terms of 
average “normal” annuity, “single-life’’ annuity, 
and “actual” annuity. The normal annuity is 
calculated by the annuity formula (see footnote 4, 


page 4) from credited service and average 
monthly compensation. The single-life annuity is 
the normal annuity less deductions, if any, for 
retirement under 65. Such deductions are, under 
the 1937 act, applicable to all age annuities begin- 
ning before age 65, arid to all disability annuities 
based on less than 30 years of service.” The 
actual annuity paid is the single-life annuity less 
deductions, if any, resulting from elections of 
joint and survivor annuities. For the large 
majority of the annuitants the actual annuity is 
the same as the normal annuity. 

The average normal annuity was $71 up to 
June 30, 1938, and was about $2.50 or 4 percent 
less for April and May 1939. This difference is 
the resultant of differences in average credited 

1? See footnote 14 for similar reduction under the 1935 act only. 


service and average monthly compensation. The 
average monthly compensation for all employee 
annuitants was only slightly lower in April and 
May of 1939 than for the earlier period. The 
most marked difference was shown by disability 
annuitants with less than 30 years of service. 

Months of credited service, however, averaged 
about 4 percent less in April and May for all an- 
nuities. The average credited service for dis- 
ability annuitants with less than 30 years of 
credited service was less by 8.4 percent in April 
and by 11.2 percent in May than for earlier annui- 
ties of this type. The reason for this difference is 
not clear from the data at present available. For 
age annuities 65 and over the corresponding fig- 
ures were 6.1 percent and 5.5 percent. This 
difference is primarily due to the smaller propor- 
tion of very aged in the certifications of recent 
months, as reflected in the difference in the retire- 
ment age. These older annuitants are more 
likely to have longer years of service. Thirty 
years of credited service is a requirement for 
annuities of the other two types. 


Table 12.—Summary of characteristics, by type of annuity, of finally certified employee annuities certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury to June 30, 1938,' and during April and May 1939? 












































Average 
Percent of | | peed 
Number of} total for | 
Type of annuity and month or period ; Reduction nuity § (after 
annuities —s Age at re- ae oe. Normal for retire- | Single-life reduction for 
pe tirement? | © ant oo lon Sa | annuity! | ment be- | annuity! | joint and 
corviss : | fore 65 § | survivor an- 
| } nuity) 

All annuities: | 
OS | 53, 889 100. 0 68.5 333. 4 $158. 39 $70. 94 | (*) | $70. 48 | $69. 06 
(sae | 1, 665 100.0 64.7 322.0 155, 52 68. 32 (8) 66. 43 | 65. 89 
See 1, 619 100.0 65.1 321.9 156. 73 68. 50 (*) | 66. 67 | 66. 07 

Age annuities: —————— | ——_ — 

65 3 and over: | | 
wee on, 0068. ................. | 47, 431 88.0 69.5 330. 8 156.17 69.77 (7) 7 §9. 76 | 68. 30 
TE ———er 958 57.5 68.1 310. 5 153. 26 66.01 (*) 66.01 | 65. 42 
980 60.5 68. 4 312.6 | 150, 57 65.14 | (7) 65. 11 64. 41 

| | | 

1, 186 | 2.2 62.4 $360.0} 167.16 78.11} = $13.72 | 64. 39 63. 53 
130 | 7.8 62.2 $360.0 | 161. 98 76. 33 | 14. 38 | 61.95 60. 82 
| 123 | 7.6 62.4 § 360.0 167. 47 78. 00 14. 30 | 63. 70 62. 65 

30 years of credited service: | | | 
eee ee, teee.......-...-....-..| 4,721 | 8.8 60.0 § 360.0 182. 29 83. 37 (*) 83. 37 81. 43 
ee 431 25.9 | 58.9 | § 360.0 170. 02 79. 25 | (*) 79. 25 | 79.15 
| RRS 386 | 23.8 | 58.8 § 360.0 | 181, 67 82.81 | (*) 82. 81 | 82. 81 

Less than 30 years of credited service: } 

Ze gene oe, eee. ................ | 551 | 1.0 62.4 276.4 125. 80 | 49. 91 9.14 40.77 | 40. 21 
i i ie 146 | 8.8 62.1 253.3 121.78 | 44.13 | 8. 82 35. 31 | 34. 38 
i 130 8.0 61.9 243.4 118. 86 | 42. 36 | 9. 26 33.10 | 32.12 

| | | 











1 Excludes a smal] number of annuities, payments on which were suspended 

wy 30, 1938, or which had been commuted into lump-sum payments. 
m: A 

3 Attained age at time annuity began to accrue. 

4 Average actual months of credited service is given here, even though in 
computing the annuity an ultimate fraction of 6 months or more is credited 
as a full year of service. 

5 Normal annuity is annuity calculated solely on basis of annuity formula. 
From this amount reduction is made at rate of “go for each calendar month 
that annuitant is less than 65 years old at time his annuity begins, except in 
case of disability annuitants with 30 years of service. Under the 1935 act but 
not under the 1937 act similar reduction was made for each month that an 
employee had continued in service between age 65 and 70, unless a continu- 
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ance-in-service agreement was signed, and after age 70 under any circum- 
stances. Single-life annuity is annuity after such reduction has been made, 
and is the same as normal annuity except where such reductions are appli- 
cable. Actual annuity is single-life annuity minus reduction applied in 
those cases in which a joint and survivor annuity is elected. 

6 Reductions applicable to only a small proportion of total number of 
annuities; therefore no average reduction for al] annuities is shown. 

7 Not applicable under 1937 act. Reduction shown for period to June 30, 
1938, results from 1935 act retirements between age 65 and 70 without con- 
tinuance-in-service agreements or after age 70. See footnote 14, p. 17. 

$30 years of credited service is required for these annuities, and all annui- 
tants of this type are credited with exactly 30 years of service. 

§ Not applicable under either act. 
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Reductions for retirement before age 65 aver- 
aged $14 for age annuitants under 65 and $9 for 
disability annuitants with less than 30 years of 
service. Averaged over all annuities, these reduc- 
tions give an average single-life annuity of $70.50 
up to June 30, 1938, or 46 cents less than the 
average normal annuity, as compared with $66.50 
or about $1.85 less than the normal annuity for 
certifications in the later months. The difference 
results primarily from the fact that annuities of 
the two types subject to reduction were a larger 
proportion of the later than of the earlier certifi- 
cations. (See column 3.) 

The reduction for the 3,785 joint and survivor 
annuities finally certified up to June 30, 1938, 
averaged $20.26 or 28.6 percent of their single-life 
annuities. However, when these deductions are 
averaged over all finally certified annuities, they 
give an average actual annuity of only $1.42 less 
than the average single-life annuity up to June 
1938. For the later 2 months, the corresponding 
difference between average single-life and actual 
annuities was $19.09 or 33.3 percent for the 112 
joint and survivor annuities, and 57 cents when 
averaged over all finally certified annuities. 
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The proportion of joint and survivor elections 
has been lower for annuities certified under the 
1937 act than under the 1935 act. The 1937 act 
eliminated joint and survivor annuities for indi- 
viduals who receive a full disability annuity 
and placed greater restrictions upon the election 
of such annuities by others. The act provides 
that, on and after January 1, 1938, no individual 
can elect a joint and survivor annuity unless he 
furnishes proof of health satisfactory to the 
Board, or unless he makes his election at least 5 
years before the accrual date of his annuity. 

Actual annuities averaged approximately $69 
up to June 1938 and approximately $66 for the 2 
recent months. In all periods the highest aver- 
age actual annuities are drawn by disability an- 
nuitants with 30 years of credited service, the 
lowest by disability annuitants with less than 30 
years of credited service. The average annuities 
of the latter group are less than 50 percent of the 
former, resulting mainly from their lesser months 
of credited service and lower average monthly 
compensation, and from the deduction for retire- 
ment before age 65 which is applied to such 
annuities. 
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Recorps or the payment of claims which began in 
1937 under title II of the Social Security Act fur- 
nish information which is of value not only to the 
Bureau of Old-Age Insurance but also to persons 
interested in social statistics and especially in 
mortality statistics. To explore the possibilities 
in this latter field, analysis has been made of some 
of the information obtained in the adjudication 
of death claims for the first year of payment— 
1937. Eligibility for payments requires that the 
worker must receive wages for covered employ- 
ment after 1936 and before he attains age 65. 


This is the first analysis of death claims in rela- 
tion to vital statistics. Among the data which 
have been tabulated for this purpose are the sex, 
color, and age of the deceased wage earners for 
whom death claims were filed; the occupation and 





* Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Analysis Division. 


AGE, SEX, AND COLOR OF WAGE EARNERS FOR 
WHOM DEATH CLAIMS WERE CERTIFIED IN 1937 


Witiarp C. SmitH AND KATHERINE D. Woop * 






industry in which such persons were employed at 
time of death; and the cause of death. The pres- 
ent article is limited to analysis of the sex, color, 
and age' factors; a later article will deal with occu- 
pation and cause of death. Although claims filed 
during the early years of old-age insurance pay- 
ments, and especially during this first year, are 
less representative than those which will be filed 
in later years, when undoubtedly a larger propor- 
tion of all potential claims will be filed, these early 
claims warrant study and analysis. In 1937 nearly 
35,300 death claims were received. The present 
tabulations cover approximately 33,500 claims 
certified through February 1938, all of which 
relate to deaths which occurred in 1937. On the 
basis of data now available as to the lag in the filing 
of death claims it is estimated that as many as 


1 Data are limited to ages 15-64 except in table 1. Age is computed by 
subtracting the year of birth from 1937. 


Table 1.—Death claims' by sex and color and by age group of deceased workers, continental United States, 1937 
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| Total | White } Negro Other 
] | j i > —— — a yet aie “ee | ae 
| Total Male Female Total Male | Female | Total | Male | Female Total | Male | Female 
—| Ph RSE, Tan ~~ 
eee 33,549 | 31, 306 | 2,243 | 31,442] 29,314 | 2, 128 2, 070 1, 960 110 | 37 32 5 
iat siccnaccencsdiednceessiine 527 | 429 | 98 505 409 96] 1 wate 20 - 1 1 0 l 
SS, Sa 2, 037 | 1, 749 288 1,920 1, 639 281 117 110 7 | 0 0 | 0 
aS 2, 467 2, 143 324 2, 242 1,931 311 | 224 | 211 13 | 1 0 
SN | 2, 860 2, 562 298 2, 593 2,311 282 | 262 246 16 | 5 | 5 0 
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Se 3, 727 3, 470 257 3, 435 3, 199 236 286 | 265 | 21 | 6 | 6 0 
ae 4, 581 4, 368 213 4, 294 4, 092 202 280 270 | 10 | 7 | f 1 
| es 4,940 4, 734 206 4, 696 503 193 242 229 13 2 2 0 
sc “(| aa 4,731 | 4, 570 161 4, 552 399 153 177 170 7 | 2 | 1 1 
| aN | 4,171| 4,040 131 | 4,048 920 128 120 | 117 3 3 3 0 
ae 312 | 304 8 298 | 290 8 13 13 0 1 1 0 
| Percentaze distribution 
TERE | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100.0} 100.0] 100.0 re hoe 1 oe 
Se 1.6 1.4 4.4 1.6 1.4 4.5 | 1.0 1.0 | Cae a 
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SE ticedtanitrenconncnentoes 9.5 9.4 11.5 9.1 8.9 Th ie i * 3S ee X 3 eemenes Om Hee 
I TES 11.1 11.1 11.5 10.9 10.9 11.1 | 13.8 | 13.5 19.1 |. toni al 
(a 13.7 13.9 9.5 13.7 13.9 9.5 | 13.5 | 13.8 9.1 
s.r 14.7 15.1 9.2 14.9 15.4 9.1 11.7 | 11.7 | 11.8 |. oh 
ss aa aE 14.1 14.6 7.2 14.5 15.0 7.2 | 8.6 | 8.7 | OS GEER GRE ‘ 
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1 Includes claims for the year 1937 certified through February 1938. 
2 No claims were filed for workers under 15 years of age. 
* In some of these cases the individual had passed his 65th birthday prior 
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to his death, and a claim for lump-sum payment at age 65 could have been 
filed by worker immediately after attaining that age. 
4 Not computed because number of cases is too small. 
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80,000 claims for death benefits may ultimately 
be received for persons who died in 1937. This 
estimate does not include all potential claims since 
many may not be filed. The conspicuous lag in 
the filing of claims shown in 1937 will undoubtedly 
decrease as familiarity with the provisions of 
title II of the act increases. The extent of under- 
filing of claims for 1937 is considerably greater 
than may be expected in later years because of the 
lack of knowledge regarding benefits and because 
of the fact that the size of many of the claims in 
this first year was so small that potential claimants 
felt it not worth the effort to file them. The im- 
portance of this factor will decrease as the size 
of the amounts payable increases. Because of 
this lack of completeness in the 1937 data, they 
must be used with great caution. 

On the basis of wage reports for 1937 ? it is esti- 
mated that approximately 32 million wage earners 
were engaged in covered employment during that 
year; this figure therefore represents the number 
of covered workers exposed to the possibility of 
death. There is a temptation to calculate a 
death rate on the basis of these figures, but, be- 
cause of the large number of potential claims which 
have not been filed, even estimates based on claims 
data must be deferred to subsequent years. 
Analysis of the data will therefore be made along 
other lines. 

The distribution by sex of persons for whom 
death claims were filed in 1937 differs considerably 
from that of account-number holders as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1937, and of wage earners who worked in 
covered employment in 1937. (See table 2.) 
The proportion of women among the deceased 
wage earners was very much lower than among 
either the holders of account numbers or the per- 
sons in covered employment. This difference may 
be explained by several factors. In the first place, 
it reflects the differences in the age distribution of 
men and women in covered employment, since the 
lower average age of women in covered employ- 
ment would naturally lead to a lower number of 
death claims for women than would be expected 
from their proportion in the total of covered 
workers.’ The importance of this factor will grad- 
ually be reduced, however, as the average age of 

*See Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 3 (March 1939), pp. 3-9; Vol. 2, 
No. 4 (April 1939), pp. 3-8; and Vol. 2 No. 6 (June 1939), pp. 8-17. 
3 See Wasserman, Max J., and Wood, Katherine D., ‘“‘Age and Sex Differ- 


entials in Taxable Wages Reported for 1937,”’ Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, 
No. 6 (June 1939), p. 10. 
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women entitled to old-age insurance payments 
rises. This upward trend is to be expected, be- 
cause women continue to be potential claimants 
even after they withdraw from the labor market 
if they have had earnings in covered employment. 
A second factor which may explain the low per- 
centage of women among the decedents for whom 
death claims were filed is the lower death rate 
for women for specific age groups. A third factor 
is the smaller size of the claims of women than of 
men, because of the lower earnings of women,‘ 
which may reduce the incentive to file claims. 


Table 2.—Percentage distribution by sex and color of 
decedents represented in death claims, of employees 
with reported taxable wages, 1937,? and of applicants 
for account numbers,’ continental United States, 1937 


























Decedents | Employees A 

pplicants 

Sex and color represented | with re for account 

in death taxable numbers 2 

claims ! wages ? 

Petel member... in. ccccccn 33, 549 30, 154, 024 3, 613, 022 
Total percent._........... 100. 0 100.0 100.0 
a 93.7 92.4 91.0 
SR astsircitnacned cnbtedlniaien 6.2 6.8 7.6 
ES OORT a 8 14 
I CONN carinii cme 93.3 72.6 72.6 
Sa eee 87.3 66.3 65.3 
| __ RRRS a 5.9 5.6 6.2 
GR Sicnistintngh dntetdintnaminionae al on 1.1 
Female, total............-. 6.7 27.4 27.4 
SRE ato 6.4 26.1 25.7 
RRS ee aan 1.1 1.4 
Gekts titntiecéinetitaane 0 .2 3 














1 Includes claims for the year od certified through February 1938. 
? Data corrected to Apr. 10, 193 


? Based on a 10-percent sample et applications received prior to 1938. 


The distribution by color of the persons for 
whom death claims were filed in 1937 was only 
slightly different from that of the potential 
claimants as shown by a comparison with the 
persons having wage records in 1937 and with the 
holders of account numbers at the end of that 
year. (See table 2.) A slightly smaller percent- 
age of the death claims was filed for Negro 
decedents and for decedents of “other races” 
than would be expected from their proportions 
among covered workers. That the proportion of 
Negro claims was not higher is surprising, since 
the death rate among Negroes is higher than 
among white persons even for the same age groups, 
up to age 55, but the underfiling of claims of 
Negroes may have exceeded that of whites. 

4See Corson, John J., ‘‘Wage Reports for Workers Covered by Federal 


Old-Age Insurance in 1937,’’ Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 3 (March 
1939), pp. 3-9. 
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The age distribution of the men for whom death 
claims were filed differs markedly from that of 
women, as shown in table 1. The greater con- 
centration of women in the younger age groups is 
reflected in the median age, which was 37 years 
as compared with 48 for the men.’ (See table 3.) 
The low average age of the women represented 
in the death claims is, of course, a reflection 
of the correspondingly low average age of all 
women among covered workers. Whether other 
factors such as occupational differences must also 
be considered will be indicated by the study of 
cause of death as related to occupation. 

The age data for the entire country conceal 
rather wide differences among the individual 
States. The median age at death for men ranged 
from 35 years in North Dakota to 54 years in 
Vermont. Various factors are responsible for 
these interstate differences. In a number of the 
States the relatively high median age of the men 
covered by old-age insurance is reflected in the 
high median age among the death claims and vice 


§ Medians in all instances have been calculated for persons 15-64 years of 
age. 


versa. Such a relationship is normal because of 
the increase in the death rate with the increase in 
age. The number of women among death claims 
was too small in many States to permit interstate 
comparisons. Further study of these State figures, 
together with supplementary information such ag 
the cause of death and the occupational distribu. 
tion of the individuals, should help to explain 
why the average age at death in some States is 
out of line with the average age of the covered 
population. Some of the State differences may 
be accounted for by regional differences in death 
rates for specific age groups, even after allowance 
for differences in race. 

One of the first questions which will be asked by 
persons interested in figures concerning deceased 
persons who were covered by old-age insurance is 
how they compare with similar data for the total 
population. Some differences were anticipated 
between the covered population and the total 
working population of the country because of the 
rather large groups excepted from the old-age in- 
surance provisions of the Social Security Act. 
Many of the excepted occupations normally have 


Chart I.—Percentage distribution of death claims' and of deaths? in the United States registration area, by age 
and sex of decedents aged 15-64, 1937 
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1 Includes claims for the year 1937 certified through February 1928. 
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1 Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 
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age characteristics different from those of the cov- 
ered population, which are reflected currently in 
the lower average age for covered workers. The 
median age in 1930 of male gainful workers aged 
15-64 was 36 years,® and that of male holders of 
account numbers of the same age groups at the 
end of 1937 was 34 years. The 2-year difference 
in the medians shown by this comparison might 
have been increased or decreased by a higher or 





¢Computed from Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1980, Population, 
Vol. IV, p. 42. 


Table 3.—Median age'of decedents represented in 
death claims? and of applicants for account numbers® 
by sex and by States, 1937 
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State ofdeath| in death claims? account numbers? 
| claims |__.___ | 
| 
| Total Male | aa | Total | Male = 
| 
Total.........- | 33,549) 47| 48) 37| 32] 34| 28 
eees.............. 428 42 42| (*) 30 31 | 
Ee 97 | 40 | 41; 30 31 | 28 
Arkansas........... 1277; 46) 46) () 31 32| 28 
California..........- 1,257} 47] 47 | 40 33] 34 30 
Colorado............. 7} 48 | 49] () 32| 33 29 
Connecticut ......... 707; 50} 51 39 32 35; 27 
Delaware. .-. —_ 117; 50 50 | (4) 31 | 33 | 2&8 
District of Columbia. 156 7 | 48 (¢) 31; 382; 2 
Florida... .... Bt 216 4) 421 31 32} 2 
(ss es 428 42 43 39 29 30 | 28 
| 
a 73 43 43 | (4) 31 32| 27 
Ee 2, 498 48 48 35 | 33 | 35 | 28 
NN  - cuinnicetisciona 1, 226 46 47 34 32; 33) @ 
Iowa...... ninainees 217 | | oT eS 32 | 33 | 28 
a 210 45 | 46 | (4) 31 | 33 28 
eae 302 42 42; (4) 32 33 29 
DL. csnasces | 343 | 42 43 | (4) 31 32 28 
[Red 199 48; 80] (4) 33 34| 30 
Maryland.......____- 555 48) 49) 38) 31) 33) 2 
Massachusetts.......| 1, 468 50| 8] 39 33} 35] 2% 
| | | | 
Michigan............ 1,653 | 45 45; 38 32) 34] @7 
Minnesota...........| 368 46 | 47 | 40 32 | 34 28 
Mississippi..........- 109} 43 44] (4) 29 30 28 
 ainidsecwivent 913, 47/ 48) 35 32| 34 29 
Montana. ........... | 191 | 49 | 49 |} (4) 33 | 34 28 
Nebraska............| 108 | 7 47} (4) 31| 33 28 
Saas “4/} @ | @® | 0 34 35 29 
New Hampshire... 163 | 50 50 | (4) 33 34 30 
New Jersey.......... 1, 844 | 49 50 | 36 | 32 34 27 
New Mexico......... 56 37 37; (@) | 30 | 31 27 
| aE 3,842; 50; | 42 33} 36 
North Carolina... _- 816 41}; 42] 34 2; 33] 27 
North Dakota....... 40 | 35 351 () | 31 | 32 26 
SRS apa | 2,413 47 48 33 35 28 
Oklahoma. .......... +230 | 43 44 (*) 32 33 29 
RS 228 47 47 | (4) 34 36 30 
Pennsylvania.__..._.. 4, 637 48 48 38 32 34 27 
Rhode Island. ....._. 365 52 52 | 40 32 | 35 29 
South Carolina__..._. 255 41 (*) 28 | 29 | 27 
South Dakota__. | 24} (4) (4) (4) 31| 33) 2% 
| 
Tennessee........... | 363] 42) 43 | @ | 31 | 32| 28 
Re 1,102! 42 42 34) 31 32 28 
Utah... 156 | 46 47; ( | 380] 32 25 
. eee 12} 5 54) (*) | 32) 33 29 
RT 575 | 42 42 a oo 28 
Washington.......... 527 47| 48} 40; 33] 35] 2 
West .. a 558 42 43 (*) 32 | 33 | 26 
Wisconsin... ........ 920 46 47 32 32; 34] 2 
WE iccovevseuc | 46 | 39 39) (4) 32 | 33 27 
| | | 








! Medians calculated on distribution of persons aged 15-64. 

‘ Includes claims for the year 1937 certified through February 1938. 

* Based on a 10-percent sample of applications received prior to 1938. 
‘ Not computed, because number of cases is less than 25. 
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Table 4.—Percentage distribution of death claims and 
of deaths in the United States registration area,' by 
age and sex of decedents, 1937 





United States registra- 
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1 U. 8. Bureau of the Census, Vital Statistics-Special Reports, Vol. 7, No. 28. 


lower average age for the total population of 1937 as 
compared with 1930. But other factors also must 
be considered in this connection, such, for exam- 
ple, as the possibility that for given age groups the 
death rates of covered workers are higher than 
for other workers of the same age groups, perhaps 
because of a greater risk of death in the industrial 
occupations which constitute such a large pro- 
portion of covered employment. All such ques- 
tions of possible factors influencing death rates 
for the covered population will require long 
study and additional information before definite 
conclusions can be reached. The present study 
provides only a few facts which will lead the 
way for further investigation. 

Statistics of deaths in 1937 in the United States 
registration area are available at the present time 
only for the total population, not for gainful 
workers alone. For this reason comparisons of the 
data for the registration area with death claims 
have less meaning than they would if both applied 
to the working population. Some of the dif- 
ferences arise from the fact that one set of figures 
includes large numbers of persons who had not 
been in the current labor market and, for that 
matter, many who never had sought gainful 
employment. Both the sex and age distributions 
of deaths in the registration area are therefore 
very different from the corresponding data for 
death claims of the same year. A comparison of 
the sex ratio for each age group of death claims 
with that of deaths in the registration area brings 
out very clearly one factor which is partially 
responsible for the fact that the average age at 
death among deceased covered workers is lower 
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than among deaths in the registration area. (See 
chart I and table 4.) The smaller proportion 
of women represented by death claims is due 
partly to the fact that all women are included in 
registration area figures, not merely those who 
have been gainful workers, and partly to the con- 
centration of women in covered employment in 
the younger age groups. 

In both sets of mortality statistics only the 
deaths in the broad age group 15-64 are included, 
but owing to the difference in the coverage of the 
two sets of mortality statistics it is not surprising 
to find that the average age at death as shown by 
the claims data is lower than the average for the 
registration area—for persons of both sexes a 
median age of 47 years as compared with 50 years. 
The significance of this difference from the stand- 
point of old-age insurance is its effect on actuarial 
estimates, which are based on mortality statistics 
collected over a number of years but are not 
restricted to individuals who are working or who 
have worked in the past. This difference is 
probably greater now than it will be in later years 
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when more women in the higher age groups will 
have become eligible for old-age insurance pay- 
ments and will therefore be represented in death 
claims. Whether a differential exists between 
covered and noncovered groups can better be 
measured at the present time by a comparison of 
the data for men. This is roughly indicated by 
the median ages, which were 50 years for males 
in the registration area and 48 years for males 
represented in the death claims. 

From the standpoint of vital statistics, the age 
data obtained from death claims for 1937 would 
seem to indicate that if it were possible to calculate 
mortality rates for the covered population some 
differences might be found by comparison with the 
death rates for specific age groups of the total 
population. Further study of death claims in 
subsequent years, as well as additional data regard- 
ing the occupational characteristics of the dece- 
dents and the cause of death, will help to determine 
whether or not such differences exist and, if they 
do, the reasons for them. 
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THE CONCEPT OF ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES IN AC. 
COUNTING FOR PUBLIC-ASSISTANCE EXPENDITURES 


ANNE E. GEDDES AND JoEL GORDON * 


To pEVELOP fundamental concepts in any field, 
it is often necessary first to destroy prevailing 
misconceptions. In accounting for public-assist- 
ance expenditures a concept of ‘‘administrative 
expenses” which is of questionable validity has 
gained wide acceptance. By pointing out some 
of the more serious fallacies in the current concept 
of “administrative expenses” the ground may be 
cleared for a new concept based upon the proper 
application of business and governmental account- 
ing principles to expenditures for public assistance. 

The fallacies in the currently accepted concept 
of so-called “‘administrative expenses’? might be 
disregarded if they did not have undesirable con- 
sequences. Of these, the most serious is the in- 
creasingly common practice of limiting adminis- 
trative expenses by law to a specified percentage 
of assistance payments or total expenditures. 
Such limitations are seriously hampering the 
effective administration of public-assistance pro- 
grams in many States and localities. 

The principle of percentage limitation is incor- 
porated in the Social Security Act itself, and in 11 
States it has been frozen into the laws relating to 
old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, 
and/or aid to the blind.’ In the Federal act, 
grants for administration are 5 percent of the 
grents for assistance payments for old-age assist- 
ance and aid to the blind. The percentage limita- 
tions which have been imposed by the laws of the 
11 States are described in the table on page 30. 
In seven of these States, administrative expenses 
from State and local funds are limited to 5 percent.” 
The percentage limitation is 10 percent in two 
States, 12 percent in one State, 8% percent in 
another, and approximately 6 percent in still 
another. The base upon which the percentage is 

*Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Public Assistance Re- 
search. Paper presented at the National Conference of Social Work in Buf- 
falo, New York, June 23, 1939. For a discussion of the importance of analyz- 
ing administrative expenses, see Gordon, Joel, “Analyzing the Administra- 


tive Expenses of Public Assistance Agencies,” Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, 
No. 5 (May 1939), pp. 10-14. 


' No accurate information is available concerning percentage limitations on 
general relief programs. 

1 One State is counted twice because it imposes a 5-percent limitation for 
old-age assistance and a 12-percent limitation for aid to the blind and aid to 
dependent children. 
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computed varies from State to State. In seven 
States, it is the total amount of funds available, 
appropriated, or expended for both assistance pay- 
ments and administrative expenses. In the re- 
maining four States, assistance payments alone 
comprise the base. 

Although “administrative expenses” are re- 
stricted to a specified percentage of some base, 
the laws frequently fail to specify what expenses 
are to be classified as administrative expenses. 
They are referred to variously as ‘“administra- 
tive expenses,’ “expenses of administration,”’ 
or “expenses of administering public-assistance 
programs.” 

According to the Accountants’ Handbook,’ ad- 
ministrative expenses are those expenses not 
ordinarily allocated to any one department but 
incurred for services auxiliary to all departments. 
In a large business organization, for example, 
administrative expenses might include the ex- 
penses of the executive, finance, purchasing, and 
accounting departments. In manufacturing en- 
terprises, it has long been customary to classify 
expenses as production, distribution or selling, 
and general or administrative expenses. A similar 
concept of administrative expenses is employed 
in merchandising organizations. The Expense 
Manual issued by the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association classifies expenses as selling, delivery, 
occupancy, and general administrative expenses. 
In cost accounting, a distinction is usually made 
between general and administrative expenses and 
other types of expenses.‘ 

The term administrative expenses has a simi- 
larly restricted meaning in accepted governmental 
accounting. According to the accounting manual 
for American Hospitals recommended by the 
American Hospital Association ° for the use of both 
governmental and private hospitals, expenses of 
administration are those expenses which apply to 
the supervision of the hospital as a whole, such as 
the superintendent’s office, legal service, publicity, 


3 Paton, W. A., Accountants’ Handbook, 2d ed., 1938, p. 1223. 
‘4 Ibid., p. 158. 


5 American Hospital Association, Hospitat Accounting and Statistics, May 
1935, p. 14. 
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accounting, and purchasing. Account classifica- 
tions for other governmental functions also use the 
term in this way. 

In contrast to the precisely defined and restricted 
meaning of administrative expenses in business 
accounting and in accounting for other govern- 
mental functions, the term has been loosely used in 
accounting for public-assistance expenditures. If 
used strictly in its accounting sense, administrative 
expenses of public-assistance programs should 
include only the expense of the executive offices 
and of such service units as business management, 
personnel management, legal counsel, and re- 
search. In actual practice, public-assistance agen- 
cles are using the term to embrace all expenses 
other than those for assistance payments. 

It is obvious that the terms ‘administrative 
expenses” and “expenses of administration” are 
not used in any commonly accepted sense by 
public-assistance agencies. Since there is no com- 
monly accepted definition of these terms and 
definitions used by individual agencies have not 
appeared in published data, the uses made of 
statistics of administrative expenses supply the 
only clues to their meaning. Two common pro- 
cedures are (1) to compute the ratio of adminis- 
trative expenses to assistance payments and (2) to 
compute the average amount of administrative 
expense per case receiving assistance. 

In computing ratios of administrative expenses 
to assistance payments, it would seem obvious that 
only expenses of investigating applications, pre- 
paring and distributing payments, and performing 
other processes involved in furnishing public as- 
sistance should be included under administration. 
In practice, however, administrative expense has 
been a catch-all, and little care has been taken to 
indicate the purposes for which the administrative 
expenses were incurred. For example, figures 
purporting to represent the expenses of administer- 
ing general relief may include erroneously expenses 
of conducting allied programs, such as investigat- 
ing and certifying persons as eligible to the Works 
Progress Administration, Civilian Conservation 
Corps, National Youth Administration, Farm 
Security Administration, and Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation. 

Even if all extraneous items were eliminated 
from figures on administrative expenses, the ratio 
of the latter to assistance payments would still be 
misleading. Comparison of this ratio with an 
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analogous ratio in business accounting will illus- 
trate this point. In manufacturing and distribu- 
tion enterprises, the so-called “operating ratio” is 
commonly used as an index of operating efficiency, 
This ratio ° is usually stated as: 


Total operating expense 





Net sales 


In this ratio, total operating expense includes all 
expense—merchandise or manufacturing, selling, 
and general and administrative expense. In the 
ratio of administrative expenses to assistance pay- 
ments, administrative expenses are obviously in- 
tended to correspond to total operating expenses 
and assistance payments to net sales. However, 
the term total operating expenses includes all 
the expenses of operating the business enterprise, 
whereas administrative expenses as used in this 
ratio do not include expenses for assistance pay- 
ments. Furthermore, net sales represent income 
while assistance payments constitute expenditures, 
Thus, the business ratio expresses the relationship 
between expenses and income, whereas the public- 
assistance ratio expresses the relationship between 
two expense groups. 

As in the case of operating ratios in business 
enterprises, it is assumed that a low ratio of ad- 
ministrative expenses to assistance payments 
represents greater operating efficiency than a high 
ratio. This assumption is false. The purpose of 
a business enterprise is to sell its commodities in 
order to realize a profit, and sales volume is there- 
fore a significant index of accomplishment against 
which expenses may be measured. Assistance 
payments, however, are not the sole objective of 
the public-assistance program. They do not 
measure the accomplishments of the agency. If 
they did, the most efficient public-assistance 
agency would be the one with the largest volume 
of assistance payments. Agencies making careful 
investigations and weeding out ineligibles would 
have a smaller volume of assistance payments, 
other things being equal, than the less efficient 
agency. Yet ratios computed on 1 base of 
assistance payments would be lower for the less 
efficient agency than for the more efficient one. 
This suggests that there is a fallacy in a concept of 
administrative expenses which regards these ex- 
penses solely as the cost of administering assist- 
ance payments. 





6 Paton, W. A., op. Cit., f. 7& 
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A second use commonly made of figures of ad- 
ministrative expenses of public-assistance pro- 
grams is to compute the average amount of ad- 
ministrative expense per case receiving assistance. 
These averages, like the ratios previously de- 
scribed, are based upon a questionable concept of 
administrative expenses and represent a misappli- 
cation of the unit-cost concept of business ac- 
counting. 

Manufacturing enterprises determine the cost 
of manufacturing a given unit of product. Pre- 
sumably, the ‘“‘case receiving assistance” under a 
public-assistance program corresponds to the unit 
of manufactured product. But the case receiving 
assistance is not the sole unit of product of the 
public-assistance program. A large part of the 
output of a public-assistance agency may consist 
of rejecting applications for assistance. Con- 
ceivably, rejected applications might even con- 
stitute the principal output of the agency. Public- 
assistance agencies “‘produce”’ a number of differ- 
ent types of ‘“commodities,”’ and it is necessary to 
determine the expenses of each commodity if a 
complete and accurate picture of the operation of 
the program is to be obtained. Manufacturing 
enterprises producing two or more different prod- 
ucts usually determine the cost of each product 
separately. 

So far, this discussion has been concerned with 
pointing out the fallacies in the present concept of 
administrative expenses in the field of public as- 
sistance. It is always easier to discover errors 
in current concepts than to develop new concepts 
that are valid. Positive steps that might be taken 
to obtain a more accurate measurement of expenses 
of conducting public-assistance programs include 
(1) defining the scope and content of public-as- 
sistance programs, (2) defining assistance pay- 
ments, (3) developing techniques for prorating 
joint expenses, (4) relating expenses to the operat- 
ing period, (5) discovering and measuring ex- 
penses not borne by the public-assistance agency, 
(6) classifying expenses other than those for assist- 
ance payments, and (7) measuring performance 
and relating expenses to performance. 

The first step is to define the content of each 
program. The Division of Public Assistance Re- 
search of the Social Security Board, in developing 
its financial reporting plan, has undertaken to set 
up definitions of the programs for old-age assist- 
ance, aid to the blind, aid to dependent children, 
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and general relief. Any definitions established 
may appear to be somewhat arbitrary in certain 
respects, but it is only through common under- 
standing as to what constitutes the assistance 
programs that the expenses of conducting those 
programs can be measured and compared. 
Through definition it will be possible to eliminate 
those expenses incurred for other programs and 
activities which may happen to be associated with 
the public-assistance program, such as child- 
welfare services and certifications to the Works 
Progress Administration. 

A second step which has been taken by the 
Division is that of reexamining and redefining 
the concept of assistance payments. The present 
concepts have been developed on a pragmatic 
basis over a considerable period of time. It ap- 
pears that some items, previously excluded from 
assistance payments and hence included as ex- 
penses of administration, are properly classifiable 
as assistance payments. Such an item is the 
expense for medical care furnished by a physician 
employed by the agency, since payments on a fee 
basis to physicians rendering similar services to 
relief clients have commonly been classified as 
assistance payments. 

A third essential step is the use of techniques 
for prorating joint expenses to the different assist- 
ance programs as they have been defined. Public- 
assistance programs are frequently administered 
in conjunction with other welfare programs, and 
many expenses are incurred jointly for the several 
activities. If expenses for public assistance are 
to be segregated, some technique for prorating 
joint expenses must be applied. Various time- 
study methods have already been developed for 
this purpose by the Division and are being used 
experimentally by many States. These methods 
are being progressively refined. Unless public- 
assistance agencies are prepared to use some 
scientific basis for prorating joint expenses, it is 
futile for them to attempt to determine the ad- 
ministrative expenses of public-assistance pro- 
grams and to compare their own expenses with 
those of other agencies. 

A fourth problem to be solved is that of relating 
the data to the operating period. Most public- 
assistance agencies now keep their books on a cash 
basis. To be comparable from period to period 
and from agency to agency, data on administra- 
tive expenses should be compiled on an accrual 
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Percentage limitations imposed by State legislation on 
administrative expenses of public-assistance programs 


[In effect in February 1939] 


























Percentage limitation of admin- 
Program istrative expense 
_ Old Freoe a Aid 
age) depend- Base upon which 
assist- ent jto the) Percent 
ance chil- | blind percent computed 
dren 
ve i aes, Sees 5 | Total State funds avail- 
able.! 
oe eer x. x 12 | Total State funds avail- 
able.? 
Colorado-_._..._- x x x 5 | Total State funds avail- 
able (including Fed- 
eral funds). 
District of Co- |_....... - aa Ae 8%4| Total funds available 
lumbia. (including Federal 
funds).‘ 
Mississippi----__- » [ae Cerne x 10 | Total State funds avail- 
able (including Fed- 
eral funds) .5 
Nebraska ----_--- x x } 4 ‘ Po 
Sta 4 
Total State appropria- 
ses tion.’ 
Total State funds ex- 
——_ pended by counties 
omces |) for assistance pay- 
|{ ments.” 
Oklahoma...-_-_- x x x 5 | Total State appropria- 
| | tion.’ 
Qregen..........-- oy ee =x 5 | Assistance payments 
| expended from Fed- 
| | eral, State, and local 
| funds.® 
| j | 
ee Aa, Ss 5 Assistance payments 
| | expended from State 
} | | funds.!® 
Vermont......_. ti | er ae 5 | Total State funds ap- 
propriated.!! 
Virginia._......- x x Ssibeihéls 10 | Assistance payments 
expended by counties 
| from State and Fed- 
eral funds.!? 
Pupaoees eer eae x 10 | Assistance payments 
| expended by counties 
| from State and Fed- 
| | eral funds.'3 
Washington___.. | TE, See 5 | Total expenditures 
| from State funds.!* 











1“, . . there is hereby appropriated to the Old Age Assistance fund, to be 
used for the purposes of this act and necessary administrative expenses, the 
following amounts, provided that the sum from sources of State taxation ex- 

nded in any such fiscal year for administrative expenses shall not exceed 

ve mt of the State’s total contribution to the Old Age Assistance fund 
for t _ payment of old age assistance.” 1937 Sess. Laws of Arizona, ch. 70, 
sec. 

2“, |. The expenses of the State and County Boards shail be paid out of 
the appropriation and out of funds made available by the Old Age Assistance 
Act of 1937, the Dependent Children Act of 1937, and the Needy Blind Act 
of 1937 and out of the welfare fund, provided that such expense shall not 
exceed five percent of old age assistance funds and twelve percent of all other 
funds administered hereunder for any one fiscal year.”” 1937 Third Special 
Sess. of Arizona, ch. 3, sec. 1. 


3 “‘Five percent of the State Public Welfare fund is hereby apportioned and 


allocated to the Administrative account, for the administrative expenses of 
the state and the state’s share of the administrative expenses of the county 
welfare departments as now provided by law, necessary to the pro 

efficient performance of the duties imposed upon them by law including aq. 
ministrative expenses and a legal advisor appointed by the attorney genera] 
provided, that the five percent hereby allocated shall be deducted pro ratg 
mg ee allocation hereinafter specified.’”” Laws of Colorado, 1937, ch. 23 
sec. 33. : 


*. , . and not to exceed 844% of this ae mer and of Federal grants 
reimbursed under this appropriation shall be expended for personal services,"’ 
Public, No. 458, 75th Cong.; D. C. Appropriation Act. 


5 The total amount of assistance granted under the provisions of this act ang 
expenses incurred thereunder, shall not exceed the amount of funds appropri. 
ated therefor by the legislature together with any funds received from the Fed. 
eral Government or other sources for the purposes of this act. Of such total 
sum available for administrative eT and payment of benefits not more 
than ten percent (10%) thereof shall be used for administrative expenses of 
all kinds.” 1936 Mississippi Laws, ch. 175, sec. 26, and ‘‘Federal and other 
funds shall be received, disposed of and disbursed in the same manner as jg 
provided for the handling of funds for the needy aged as is provided in Sections 
24, 25, and 26 in House Bill No. 381 of the Legislative Session of the State of 
Mississippi for 1936." Laws of Mississippi, 1938, ch. 181, sec. 17. 


“The State Assistance fund for the period through June 30, 1939, shall be 
divided as follows: (1) for salaries and expenses of State administration not 
more than two percent of the said State Assistance fund...” Nebraska 
Sess. Laws of 1937, ch. 188, sec. 8. 


7™“Tt [County Assistance Committee] may employ such clerks and assist- 
ants as may be necessary to enable it properly to administer its duties ., . 
provided, however, that no more than four eye of the money allocated 
for assistance to any county under this Act, plus any available county funds 
for such purposes, shall be expended for salaries and expenses of administration 
of such activities in such county; and twee | further that in any county 
having a ulation of two hundred thousand or more, no more than five 
percent of the money allocated for assistance to any such county under this 
Act, plus any available county funds for such purposes shall be expended for 
salaries and expenses of administration of such activities in such county.” 
Ibid., sec. 10. The 5 percent limitation applies to Douglas County only, 


5 “Five (5) per centum thereof is hereby appropriated for payment of the 
cost of administration of the Oklahoma Social Security Act, including salaries, 
wages, and all other administrative cost (but exclusive of surgical, medical 
hospital, and nursing expenses authorized by the Oklahoma Social Security 
Act).”” Sess. Laws of Oklahoma 1936-37, ch. 66, art. 10, sec. 3, subsec. 6 
House Bill No. 503, approved Apr. 15, 1939, provides for raising this limitation 
from 5 to 744 percent. 

§ Ch. 407, Oregon Laws, 1935, sec. 25, provides that the State Relief Com- 
mittee shall allocate funds to the County Relief Committees according to 
their approved requirements on the basis of the Federal Government paying 
50 percent, the State 25 percent, and the counties 25 percent in granting and 
administering old-age assistance. Since the Federal grant is 5 percent of 
assistance payments from Federal funds, administrative expenses payable 
from State and local funds on a matching basis are automatically limited to 
5 percent of assistance payments from State and local funds. 


10 “The expenses of administering this Act shall never exceed five percent 
(5%) of the total amount expended for Old-Age Assistance; provided, how- 
ever, that the Commission is empowered to accept any funds appropriated 
and allocated to the State of Texas for administrative expense by the Federal 
government or the Social Security Board, and same may be expended for 
administrative purposes in addition to that allowed for administrative pur- 
poses out of State funds expended.”” Texas Stat., Annotated, title 109, art. 
6243-10. 

uu“... The amount expended by the Commission for salaries and expenses 
of administration under this act shall not exceed five percent of the amount 
ng pee to the Commission for the purposes of this act.” Vermont 
Sess. Laws 1937, No. 65, sec. 7. 


12 The limitation applies only to grants of State and Federal funds to locali- 
ties for administration; no limitation on State administrative expenses or 
total county administrative expenses exists. 


“The total amount which may be allowed counties and cities to reimburse 
them for expenditures for administration during any fiscal year shall in no 
case exceed ten per centum of the amount allowed to reimburse such counties 
and cities for amounts expended by them for old-age assistance and aid to 
dependent children during the same period.”’ Virginia Sess. Laws of 1938, 
ch. 379, title 7, sec. 65 (c). 


13 The limitation applies only to grants of State and Federal funds to 
localities for administration; no limitation on State administrative expenses or 
total county administrative expenses exists. 


“The total amount which may be allowed counties and cities to reimburse 
them for expenditures for administration during any fiscal year shall in no 
case exceed ten per centum of the amount allowed to reimburse such counties 
and cities for amounts expended by them for aid to the blind during the same 
period.’’ Ibid., ch. 379, title 7, sec. 66 (c). 


u‘* | . Provided, that the cost of administration of the act shall not exceed 
five (5) percent of the total amount expended for all purposes under its pro- 
visions.”’ Revised Stat. of Washington, title 67, ch. 2-A. 
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rather than on a cash basis. Under an accrual 
system, expenses are accounted for when liabilities 
are incurred and not when paid. The accrual sys- 
tem is necessary also if expenses are to be related 
to operations in a given period. Distinction 
should be made between current expenses and 
capital outlays. The financial-reporting system 
of the Division permits agencies to report expenses 
either on a disbursement or obligations-incurred 
basis. Current expenditures are segregated from 
capital outlays, but no attempt is made to charge 
to the operating period depreciation of capital 
items. Modernization of accounting methods in 
public-assistance agencies is a prerequisite to 
proper accounting for capital charges and to re- 
lating operating expenses to the period to which 
they apply. 

If the full cost of public-assistance programs is 
to be determined, a fifth essential step is to devise 
some means for recording and measuring expenses 
of operating the public-assistance programs that 
are not borne by the public-assistance agency 
itself. For example, many public-assistance agen- 
cies occupy quarters furnished by other agencies 
rent free or paid for from general appropriations. 
The check-writing function is frequently per- 
formed without charge by the State or local 
comptroller or treasurer. Other expenses may be 
paid out of appropriations of agencies other than 
the public-assistance agency. Although inclusion 
of such hidden expenses is essential if precise 
comparisons are to be made of expenses of differ- 
ent public-assistance agencies, it would be pre- 
mature at this stage to attempt to incorporate 
these expenses in the reporting system of the 
Division of Public Assistance Research. 

A sixth step is that of classifying expenses for 
purposes other than assistance payments. A 
functional classification of these expenses would 
be of greatest value The basic functions would 
include such activities as making investigations 
and reinvestigations, writing and distributing 
assistance checks, and rendering social services. 
The Division has considered it inadvisable to 
encourage functional classifications of expenses 
until a uniform functional classification has been 
developed and more elementary problems have 
been solved. Functional analysis is much more 
complex than program analysis and requires 
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more intensive application of the techniques of 
prorating joint expenses. 

The final step to be taken is that of relating 
expenses of public-assistance programs to work 
actually performed by the public-assistance agency. 
Before this can be done, it is necessary (1) to 
analyze and classify the basic functions involved 
in the administration of the public-assistance 
program, (2) to measure quantitatively, and as 
far as possible qualitatively, the volume of work 
performed for each of these functions, and (3) to 
determine expenses for each function. The Divi- 
sion has begun to develop statistics of the more 
basic work units, such as the number of home 
visits made on original investigations and reinves- 
tigations, the number of collateral visits, and the 
number of office interviews.’ Such data will be 
collected by the Division from State agencies ex- 
perimentally and on a voluntary basis in the near 
future. 

Unit costs may be computed by dividing the 
expenses for each function by the number of work 
units performed for each function. For example, 
the cost per home visit in making an original 
investigation of old-age assistance would be deter- 
mined by dividing the expenditures for home visit- 
ing on original investigations by the number of 
such home visits made. It will not be possible to 
determine costs for individual types of work units 
for some time to come because of the difficulty of 
determining expenses by function. In the mean- 
while, it may be possible to compute a cost per 
“composite’’ work unit by dividing total expenses 
for all purposes by total work units of all types. 
Before adding different types of work units, each 
would be weighted by a factor reflecting the 
amount of time required on the average to perform 
that unit of work. Although of limited useful- 
ness, a unit cost of this type would be more satis- 
factory than the unit now commonly used—the 
case receiving assistance. Considerable experi- 
mentation is needed to determine how far it is 
possible to go in this direction. The only fully 
satisfactory solution to the problem, however, is 
the development of unit costs for each type of 
work performed. 


? These work units were developed by Ralph G. Hurlin of the Russell Sage 
Foundation in connection with the current reporting project for Statistics of 
Family Case Work Operations. The units have beén adapted to reflect the 
activities of public-assistance agencies. 
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BUREAU OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


DIVISION OF RESEARCH - 


Review of the Month 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION benefits to un- 
employed workers in the 49 jurisdictions paying 
benefits totaled $39.9 million in May, an increase 
of slightly more than 19 percent over April pay- 
ments. Of this total, approximately $31.8 million 
was paid out by the 31 States in which benefits 
were payable prior to January 1939, and repre- 
sented an increase of more than 25 percent over 
the previous month. For the 18 States in which 
benefits were first payable in January 1939, pay- 
ments in May totaled $8.1 million, a rise of less 
than 1 percent over April. Increases were wide- 
spread among the States. The sharp increase in 
New York and West Virginia reflected chiefly the 
payments to claimants who filed compensable 
claims after completion of waiting-period require- 
ments necessitated by the beginning of new benefit 
years. Also, in a number of States, many new 
payment series were initiated during the month, 
as indicated by the sharp rise in authorizations. 
Five jurisdictions—Alabama, Hawaii, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, and Tennessee—reported increases 
of more than 30 percent, while 7 States showed 
increases in payments ranging from 20 to 30 
percent. In most States increases were attribut- 
able in part to payments issued against additional 
wage credits which became available in April. 
Although 18 States reported declines in benefit 
payments, only 8 reported decreases of more than 
20 percent. 

More than 812,000 initial claims were received 
in local offices, representing a drop of 24 percent 
from April. Declines in excess of 40 percent were 
reported by Alaska, Kentucky, Maryland, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, Washington, West Virginia, and 
Wyoming, while 7 other States reported decreases 
of between 30 and 40 percent. Increases were 
reported by 17 States; in 10 of these the increases 
were less than 15 percent. 

Approximately 22,800 initial out-of-State claims, 
representing 2.9 percent of the total number of 
initial claims received in local offices, were reported 
by the 47 benefit-paying States participating in 
the interstate agreement. Alaska again received 
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more claims from workers in other States thay 
from claimants within its area; approximately 
86 percent of all the out-of-State claims in which 
Alaska was the liable State were filed in the Stat. 


Chart I.—Percentage of out-of-State initial claims te. 
ceived by liable State from contiguous and noncon. 
tiguous agent States, January—March 1939 





LIABLE StaTE” CLAMS PERCENT RECEIVED 
TOTAL 90,892 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 1234 
CELAWARE 613 
ARKANSAS 1563 
NEVADA 1018 
VERMONT 490 
NEW MEXICO 1548 
OREGON 1,895 
(DAKO 2,064 
CONNECTICUT 1,524 
OKLAHOMA 2,741 
LOUISIANA 717 t 
VIRGINIA 2,063 
MISSISSIPPI 1042 
RHODE ISLAND 749 
KENTUCKY 1,842 
TENNESSEE 1563 
1OwA 1,662 
PENNSYLVANIA’ 2.069 
GEORGIA 1043 
MARYLAND 1,766 
NEBRASKA 1,432 
ALABAMA 1363 
KANSAS 2918 
NORTH CAROLINA 1,696 
SOUTH DAKOTA a7 
TEXAS 5,069 
MASSACHUSETTS 1,954 
NORTH DAKOTA 435 
ARIZONA 102 
WYOMING 16 
MISSOURI 2,584 
OHIO 5,149 
SOUTH CAROLINA tt 
NEW JERSEY 2,395 
WISCONSIN 923 | 
NEW YORK © 4645 
COLORADO 2,300 
INDIANA 1,604 
MINNESOTA 1,669 
UTAH 1,003 
FLORIDA 1,659 
MAING: 843 
MICHIGAN 5,685 
CALIFORNIA 8,487 
FEE cownevous acenr stare [—] Navcownevous acenr sre | 
1 Benefits became payable in Illinois and Montana, July 1939. The Dit 
trict of Columbia and West Virginia are not signatories to interstate agree 
ment; hence accept no out-of-State claims as liable State. 
2 Data not reported for January. 
3 Data not reported for February. 
of Washington. Other liable States in whieh | 


initial out-of-State claims represented 10 percent 
or more of total local office receipts were Arizona, 
Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, and Wyoming. 
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Table 1.—State unemployment compensation funds available for benefits, cumulative collections and interest, and 
benefits charged, by States, as of May 31, 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, ' corrected to June 20, 1939] 


{Amounts in thousands] 











































































































; Cumulative collec- 
Total funds available for ; 
benefits as of May 31, p-. EL 5 Benefits charged Percent of— 
31, 1939 
Collec- 
Month and promod May 1939 Total 
State year benefits — ary- | Came- 1939 ~~ 
rst payable age Total col- May lative Janu- bene- cumu- 
Amount ?| °D@28¢ | rngexs| lections | Collec- | 19395 total ary- Percent-| fits to | ative 
. from and tions § through| May age 1939 collec- 
Apr. 30, interest 4 May 31,| 1939 | Amount] change | contri- tions 
1939 1939 6 from | butions . nq in- 
April terest 
. one 
Tetel....... tale $1, 164, 371 +4. 1 | 138.3 |7$1,745,911 |$1, 711, 471|$355, 802 |$581, 540 |$185, 607 | $39,540 | +17.7 52.2 33.3 
States collecting ‘i a coh, Te } | 
quarterly, total _| | 986,958 | * +5.6 | 139.7 |r 1, 491, 248 | 1, 462, 506| 312, 742 504,290 | 165,282 | 35,692 | +182] 52.8 33.8 
Alabama °.. | January 1938 9, 789 +9.7 | 110.8 19, 799 19, 458 4,220 | 10,010 1, 882 438 | +33.5 44.6 50. 6 
Alaska. - | January 1939 870 —5.1 | 98.3 | 1, 061 1, 043 170 191 191 71 | +420] 112.4 18.0 
Arizona | January 1938_. 2, 351 2.3 | 116.7 | 4, 964 4, 887 1, 112 2, 613 711 140 —1.4 63.9 52.6 
Arkansas. -- | January 1939. 6, 272 +3.8 | 118.1 7, 079 6, 950 1, 736 807 807 216 | +10.8 46.5 11.4 
California * | January 1938 129, 996 +7.0 | 193.5 170,195 | 166,652 | 38,158 | 40,199 | 16,484 3, 276 —5.7 43.2 23. 6 
Colorado | January 1939 9, 825 +.6 | 109.9 11, 530 11, 253 2, 528 1, 705 1, 705 435 +4.6 67.4 14.8 
Connecticut January 1938 22, 047 +5.9 | 144.1 36, 869 36, 235 8,238 | 14,822 2, 568 453 | +13.2 31.2 40. 2 
Delaware January 1939 4, 796 +6.3 | 122.5 5, 132 5, 043 1, 191 336 336 56 | —12.5 28. 2 6.5 
Florida do 12, 814 +5.6 | 129.8 13, 369 13, 143 3, 434 555 555 173 | +28.1 16.2 4.2 
Idaho. - | September 1938) 2, 504 +1.5 83.3 4, 557 4 962 2, 053 1, 686 209 | —31.7| 175.3 45.1 
Indiana April 1938 | 27,474 +1.3 | 101.4 49, 263 48, 135 9,954 | 21,789 5, 481 739 +5.3 55.1 44.2 
lowa | July 1938 12,411 | +10.2 | 124.5 18, 239 17, 875 4, 142 5, 828 3, 242 373 | —23.1 78.3 32.0 
Kansas | January 1939__| 11, 743 +.8 | 115.3 13, 065 12, 812 2, 819 1, 322 1, 322 237 | —18.8 46.9 10.1 
Kentucky °. : do | 22, 362 +5.0 | 118.1 24, 791 24, 241 5, 731 2, 429 2, 429 7 +9. 6 42.4 9.8 
Maine.......__- | January 1938._| 2, 805 —2.7| 74.6 9, 015 8, 890 2, 010 6, 210 1, 675 322 | +12.6 83.3 68.9 
Maryland do 12, 390 —2.1 | 136.8 25, 354 24, 997 5,881 | 12,964 2, 820 576 | +38.1 48.0 51.1 
Massachusetts °. do | 62,458 +5.4 | 149.5 97, 681 95,706 | 18,517 | 35,223 8, 124 1, 586 +3.9 43.9 36. 1 
Michigan | July 1938 47, 297 —.4| 74.7 100, 578 98,755 | 22,723 | 53,281 | 13,377 2, 271 18.0 58.9 53.0 
Minnesota January 1938 18,572 | +11.4 | 155.8 31, 465 30, 944 7,076 | 12,893 4, 732 676 | —25.1 66.9 41.0 
Mississippi April 1938 3, 505 —2.6 | 120.2 | 5, 695 5, 576 915 2, 190 775 111 +6.7 84.7 38.5 
Missouri - - _...| January 1939 42, 052 +4.1 | 123.6 44, 178 43, 442 9, 916 2, 126 2, 126 510 +5.6 21.4 4.8 
Nebraska Sica do 8, 366 +.8 | 118.1 9, 143 8, 987 2,017 777 777 117 | —29.1 38. 5 8.5 
Nevada ; do.. 1, 665 —.3 | 109.0 2, 006 1, 968 468 341 341 97 | +18.3 72.9 17.0 
New Jersey * do 81, 996 +6.1 | 122.9 89, 371 87,459 | 22,252 7, 375 7, 375 1,476 | —11.2 33. 1 8.3 
New Mexico | December 1938 2, 665 +1.6 | 108.4 3, 219 3, 144 722 554 545 91| —21.6 75.5 17.2 
New York '. January 1938 153, 134 —.6| 155.7 | 275,154 , 988 | 47,990 | 122,020} 34,689) 7,534] +67.5| 72.3 44.3 
Ohio- | January 1939 116, 353 +6.0 | 118.9 125,880 | 122,934 27,360 9, 527 9, 527 2, 753 +7.7 34.8 7.6 
Oklahoma | December 1938 13, 178 +3.5 | 104.2 15, 668 15, 270 2, 316 2, 490 2, 419 381 | —20.8| 104.4 15.9 
Pennsylvania | January 1938_. 84,550 | +10.6 | 119.9 181,509 | 178,524 | 38,930} 96,959 25,414 7,207 | +42.8 65.3 53.4 
Rhode Island * do 8,195 | +14.1 | 103.2 19, 663 19, 360 3,367 | 11, 468 2, 175 573 | +31.4 64.6 58.3 
South Dakota | January 1939 2, 308 +1.7 | 116.7 2, 566 2, 506 577 258 258 41 | —36.9 44.7 10.1 
Tennessee January 1938 11, 173 +6.9 | 143.7 19, 211 18, 889 4, 433 8, 038 1, 894 386 +2.9 42.7 41.8 
Utah | do 2,717 —4.4 106. 1 6, 059 5, 963 1, 343 3, 342 881 156 +2.0 65.6 55. 2 
Virginia acmede do 14, 333 +7.6 | 171.3 22, 088 21, 691 5, 125 7, 755 2, 119 479 | +25.4 41.3 35.1 
Washington '°- .....| January 1939 19, 522 —1.0} 103.3 22, 720 22, 277 3, 713 3, 198 3, 198 57 —13.0 86. 1 14.1 
Wyoming... : do ; 2, 470 —2.0} 102.9 3, 112 3, 055 696 642 642 127 —3.1 92. 2 20.6 
States collecting a aaa ne 
monthly, total. | nv 177, 413 $42.4 149.4 | 254, 663 248, 965 43, 060 77,250 | 20,325 3, 848 +13.6 47.2 30.3 
District of Columbia January 1938 13, 104 +3.4 | 222.3 15, 526 15, 156 3, 003 2, 422 750 112| —15.2 25.0 15.6 
Georgia January 1939 18, 161 +24 | 117.2 19, 339 18, 993 3, 742 1,178 1,178 333 | +11.4 31.5 6.1 
Hawaii nee et 4, 006 +.9 | 123.3 4,064 | 3,994 793 58 19} +35.7| 7.3 1.4 
7S ee | January 1938 14, 145 +1.1 | 184.9 21, 119 20, 706 4, 231 6, 974 2, 967 641 +25. 4 70.1 33.0 
New Hampshire !! as 4, 843 —.9 | 114.0 8, 252 8, 081 1, 145 3, 409 677 158 | +20.6 59. 1 41.3 
North Carolina... ..___- 13, 635 +3.5 | 144.9 24, 113 23, 702 4,632 | 10,478 2, 262 423 | +21.2 48.8 43.5 
North Dakota. | January 1939_- 2,019 +.9 | 106. 4 2, 350 2, 306 441 331 331 80 +9. 6 75.1 14.1 
Oregon PESTS | January 1938 6, 384 +3.4 | 109.0 14, 728 14, 471 2, 696 8, 344 2, 427 317} —30.9 90.0 56.7 
South Carolina July 1938 8, 856 +2.0 | 141.3 10, 450 10, 196 1,943 1, 594 205 —6.0 51.4 15.3 
aa | January 1938 37, 563 +2.5 | 190.2 51, 885 50, 787 9,552 | 14,322 4, 97 967 | +22.3 52.1 27.6 
0 ee ao 2, 369 +3.9 | 167.8 | 3, 512 3, 446 636 1, 143 321 57 —8.1 50.5 32.5 
West Virginia... __. ; PIER 9, 727 +4.9| 95.4 23, 453 23, 149 4,129 | 13,726 1, 660 280 | +185.7 40. 2 58.5 
Wisconsin July 1936 42, 601 +1.9 | 140.7 ! 55, 872 53, 97: 6,117! 13,271 1,717 256 +2.0 28.1 23.8 























' Except interest earned on funds in State accounts in unemployment trust 
fund which is credited and reported by the U. 8. Treasury in last month of 
each quarter. 

? Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account, 
benefit-payment account, and unemployment trust fund account maintained 
in the U. S. Treasury. 

’ For all States except Wisconsin, index is based upon funds available for 
benefits as of end of month prior to that in which benefits were first payable; 
Wisconsin index is based on funds available as of Dec. 31, 1937. 

‘ Includes refund of $40,561,886 by Federal Government to 13 States, Alaska, 
and Hawaii, collected on pay rolls for year 1936 under title IX. 

* Includes contributions plus penalties and interest collected from employers 
Since contributions were first payable. Figures are adjusted for refunds of 
contributions and for dishonored contribution checks. Employer contribu- 
tions of 2.7 percent are collected in all States except the District of Columbia, 
Michigan, and New York, in which rate is 3 percent. 
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6 Adjusted for voided benefit checks. 

7 Does not include collections and interest of $153,149,000 for Illinois and 
$6,173,000 for Montana, because benefits not payable until July 1939. 

§ Percentage change excludes those States changing from monthly to quar- 
terly collection basis as of pay-roll month of April 1939. 

* Employee contributions of 1 percent are collected in Alabama, California, 
Kentucky, and New Jersey; of 0.5 percent in Louisiana; and of 1.5 percent in 
Rhode Island. Employee contributions in Massachusetts have been sus- 
pended for July 1, 1938-June 30, 1939. 

10 Mississippi, New York, and Washington changed to a quarterly collec- 
tion basis as of Apr. 1, 1939. 

1! New Hampshire begins quarterly collections as of July 1, 1939, although 
some contributions have already been made on that basis from many 
employers. 





Chart I presents in summary form the data 
which appeared in table 6 of the June Bulletin. 
The chart shows the percentages represented by 
the claims forwarded by agent States which are 
contiguous and noncontiguous to the liable States. 
These data indicate the areas in which claimants 


Table 2.—Contributions deposited in State clearing 
accounts, by States, January-May 1939 and May 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to June 17, 1939] 





| 
| Contributions deposited ! 





























State 
January- . 
May 2 | May 

ie es cad kaki $391, 584, 942 | $92, » 824, 585 585 
States collecting quarterly, total........__- 348, 524,715 | 84, 836, 153 
re eo nk amnanidenenumewin 4, 220, 377 1, 304, 269 
ee eee sr aoc lide tiveitina tb dlcin 170, 341 23, 633 
ares epee inne ance an cenedseuonsseen 1, 112, 296 194, 178 
| ES ee Te 1, 736, 000 448, 669 
es sie emenite 38, 158,449 | 11, 800, 415 
NT aS sine owe cescacccus 2, 527, 790 488, 413 
Se . 8, 238, 350 1, 681, 472 
ranean eS nannnsecceuneonubiees 1, 191, 295 341, 787 

“aa 3, 433, 764 852, 275 
TS ee eee 961, 842 247, 226 
RE dn anatinedkas seca nuanine 34, 413, 529 7, 047, 775 
i sania nia scan aie 9, 954, 358 L, 151, 030 
I ea pias on ansennn coon ccunem annie 4, 141, 800 1, 525, 986 
a scien amnion 2, 818, 811 335, 717 
SS eee 5, 730, 902 1, 847, 947 
| § |. PELE & 2, 010, 351 243, 043 
| OE EOS SE ae ee ae 5, 881, 185 302, 941 
“Se DENS Sr 18, 516, 706 4, 767, 650 
SE SS a aR ee 22, 722, 761 2, 059, 413 
SE eee wale 7, 076, 438 2, 580, 414 
eer... .......... 914, 575 18, 440 
Se ene 9, 916, 444 2, 173, 283 
EEE ee 1, 369, 259 35, 260 
a a 2, = 751 188, 225 
Re aa ewn 7, 699 91, 473 
New Jersey ?._.._......--- itis emcncinn Aaa 22, 252 495 6, 197, 693 
I csi deaeaiaenlos 721, 854 131, 725 
47, 989, 730 6, 550, 568 
at pmamoneaanans 27, 360, 229 9, 290, 168 
ce ccbinamnadan 2, 315, 545 830, 641 
EE 38, 929, 527 15, 332, 899 
IES hiecletngpapcl 3, 366, 597 1, 588, 967 
ES SE ee ae 576, 653 81, 146 
Nee no eniodinemeccnaniaus 4, 433, 391 1, 110, 508 
oc awenewdaows 1, 342, 709 31, 830 
ST OSS ee 5, 125, 071 1, 488, 331 
Ne. eancén aus aw 3, 712, 751 372, 612 
ES ae ie , 696, 090 78, 131 
States collecting monthly, total__- 43, 060, 227 7, 988, 432 
3, 003, 330 540, 939 
3, 741, 711 765, 743 
793, 420 55, 509 
4 aes she uiadlitcnes 4, 230, 578 799, 122 
se ci Cupsiencebeiecwmaien 1, 145, 286 112, 942 
og ocedubemacean 4, 631, 553 883, 950 
nse ESS ES ee ee 441, 052 97, 476 
. 2, 696, 524, 148 
South ioalinn CL ee ee 1, 943, 400 378, 738 
oat eccitd ene ee mnie 9, 552, 235 1, 880, 408 
AS EE ae 635, 971 144, 855 
i a 4, 128, 736 735, 866 
ees | 6, 116, 862 1, 068, 736 








1 Includes contributions plus penalties and interest collected from employers. 
2 Adjusted for refunds of contributions and for dishonored contribution 


checks. v 
3 Some employers contribute monthly. 
4 Some employers contribute quarterly. 


§ New Hampshire begins quarterly collections as of July 1, 1939, although 
some contributions have already been made on that basis from many 


employers. 
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Table 3.—Number of initial and continued claims 
received in local offices, by States, May 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to June 30, 1939} 





Initial claims! | Continued Claims 

















—————— 

State Percent- | = 

age 

Number | change | Number | cae 

from | from 

| April Apri} 
—_—— | —————_|__ * ee 
po A Lee ee po re $12, 195 | —23.5 |6, 046, 192 | +184 
Se eee © 8, 062 +19.8 | 91, 225 ey 
Alaska 172 | —40.7 2,002 | 495 
Arizona sevencdeet GR) ames 16, 751 +24 
Arkansas poamaoual 5, 739 —33.3 45, 207 +18 
California.............- | 55,524 +.8 | 426,849 +] 
Colorado. ...-.--. - 4,973 | —18.6] 50,647 ~45 
Connecticut — powsna 14, 079 —15.5 69, 056 +57 
Delaware CA 1,274] +449 9, 229 +19 
District of Columbia_..___.____- 1, 530 +7.1 21, 107 —103 
PRO. 2 cance cncosesnsenenssass 11, 947 +44.0| 28,742 +%) 
Georgia ; . te aantall 13, 531 +20.0 80, 207 +192 
Hawaii : - 510 +-3.2 3, 054 +357 
Idaho eave deed er 1, 623 —27.4 19, 946 —373 

Illinois ? eS ae ee ieee mee 
Indiana . iewenwnswt 12, 059 +3,.2] 112, 486 +53 
Iowa_- - pegeaaunel 6, 880 +4.8 61, 152 19} 
Kansas . . . 4, 768 — 26.2 37, 929 —M} 
Kentucky--..--.-- ibaate seed 8,942 | —78.6! 170,001 +R? 
OS EEE SE 9,406 | —27.0 94,719 +99 
Maine_. ? 10, 582 —24.4 78, 695 | ’ 
Maryland... sie sainakg igiosdasil 9, 320 —42.9 93, 520 +44 
Massachusetts. _-_-- 51,718 +5.4 | 254, 726 +357 
Michigan. 74, 248 +86. 2 | 195, 437 +124 
Minnesota. --_-- ke 7, 315 —23.9 | 79,844 —3L} 
Mississippi _— peaihtoon 4, 588 —.7 | 26,934 +84 
Missouri eee ee en 13, 832 —16.0 | 106,789 +1L6 
or eee : hanna a ~onlascea 
Nebraska ; ‘ . 2,532} —30.5 19,437 | 4 
Nevada _.. seabed 664 —25.6 7, 517 | +45 
New He umpshire - Tee 3, 607 +2.3 37, 107 | +186 
New Jersey - -- eer 24, 378 —10.1 | 228,460) +403 
New Mexico ' 3, 004 +13.2|} 15,502) —IR9 
ig a ee 186, 301 —39, 1 |1, 188, 879 | +421 
North Carolina ion | 29,003 +11.3 | 126,994 | +181 
North Dakota. _- 475| —39.6| 7,722 —%5 
an : 29,846 | —26.9 | 447,060 +94 
Oklahoma. . - : ~ 6, 055 —18.4 | 51,064 —I&§ 
Oregon......-. shieinnatis . 10, 041 +20.9 | 41,876 —120 
Pennsylvania. iiaannCitel 69, 370 —38.3 | 939,113 +466 
Rhode Island... _. ; 15, 484 —46.8 | 87,068 | +83 
South Carolina -_- salad 8, 515 —2.5 57, 504 +88 
South Dakota 811 +31.7 7,078 | —%6 

Tennessee nshuonnm 8, 789 —36.3 | 107,791 +28 | 

Sree --| 21,952 -3.3 | 72,350 +84 
re j a 3, 537 —32.0 |} 20,016 —16.0 
SSS ; 1,139; —46.9/ 8610 —143 
SOR ae eats | 129% +1.3 | 89, 254 +223 
Washington____- we | 7, 592 —42.9 | 94,488 =f 
West Virginia 19,682 | -—50.8| 142511) +608 
Wisconsin } 211,190 | —6.5 | 61,858 | +35 
ST 1173 | 64.0] 10,679 | —127 





' For definitions of types of claims, see Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, Nod 
(March 1939), pp. 32-34. 

? Benefits not payable until July 1939. 

3 Includes total and part-total unemployment only. 


filed their claims after earning wage credits in 
another State. As might be expected, Michigan 
and California show the largest proportions of 
claims received from States beyond their borders. 
Florida, which also experiences large-scale migr- 
tion of workers, shows a large proportion of initial 
claims filed in areas beyond the States contiguous 
to it. 
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Nearly 800,000 individuals received benefit 
payments in the week ended May 13. Based on 
comparable data for the week ended April 15, the 
number of such individuals increased more than 
16 percent, with increases reported by 26 States. 
Increases of more than 40 percent were reported 


by Alabama, Connecticut, Maryland, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West Virginia. De- 
creases, ranging from 1.4 percent in Arizona to 
53.3 percent in Idaho, were reported by 23 States. 
Approximately 486,300 new claims were author- 
ized for payment during the month of May, rep- 


Table 4.—Number and amount of benefit payments by types of unemployment ' and by States, May 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to June 30, 1939] 





Number 


Amount 





All payments 


} 
Types of unemployment ! ? 


All payments 


| 


Types of unemployment ! ? 









































| 
State 
i 
| | Percentage Percentage 
| Number change from Total Partial 4 Amount | change from Total Partial * 
April =| April 
| 
-- a a = a " ne i } - 

Total ..| 8,968, 339 | sed RE BR $39, 929, 931 PN | EAR, (ost 
Alabama i pce nendaeiachimainen 62, 573 +28.9 | 49, 195 13, 350 438, 448 +33. 5 $361, 621 $76, 598 
Alaska... Sera eee : a 3, 889 +18.9 | 3, 516 253 54, 844 +18. 6 51,718 2, 139 
Arizona......._-- é x 12, 820 +.7 | 4 12, 243 4 577 139, 906 —1.2 4 135, 340 4 4, 566 
Arkansas... ..... . ; 33, 214 | 13.2 | 28, 009 2, 696 216, 323 +10.9 196, 068 11, 058 
California , weed 326, 012 | —5.5 | 275, 480 28, 363 3, 276, 340 —5. 2, 997, 851 160, 541 
is ETE 41, 063 | +.8 | 35, 703 5, 299 435, 149 +4.5 % 38, 061 
(SEE 48, 960 +20.8 | 44, 945 3, 721 452, 974 +13.1 427, 607 23, 555 
Delaware.._.___- ; SRR 6, 994 | —16.7 | 6, 429 562 , 046 —12.1 53, 062 2,977 
District of Columbia.............--.--.--| 14, 163 | —11.5 | 12, 124 1,317 111, 908 —14.9 101, 165 7, 498 

in wi jathcientosendieel 22, 446 | +23. 3 | 17, 338 1, 217 167, 036 | +24.0 139, 114 7, 058 

| | 
Georgia sla 56,015 | +11.2 51, 677 4, 338 332, 708 +11.1 317, 346 15, 362 
EES RS | 3,019 | +37. 3 | 2, 860 159 26, 505 +37.3 25, 706 799 
Idaho... inncel 16, 500 —37.7 | (5) (5) 206, 777 —26.4 (5) (5) 
Illinois ¢. ped dele dis es ae ee | See ol ee, eee: et RE vsingenmaamiila 
Indiana _- 286 +4.9 | 59, 413 24, 873 788, 944 +5.3 655, 011 133, 933 
ARE AL | 43, 815 | —%4.4 38, 689 4, 907 373, 167 —23.1 342, 28, 361 
eee 25, 276 | —16.3 20, 474 4, 802 236, 638 —19.0 209, 188 27, 450 
Kentucky , 383 | +8. 7 88, 066 923 780, 445 +9.6 769, 852 5, 442 
Louisiana 80, 383 | +27.6 70, 091 6, 732 640, 604 +25.3 580, 084 42, 035 
ss ESET S 47, 663 | +30. 4 | 40, 687 6, 699 321, 598 +10.7 282, 451 37, 490 
| 
Maryland oe 62, 100 +31.6 46, 008 9, 520 575, 642 +38. 1 425, 913 60, 928 
Massachusetts. ...__. 159, 670 | +6. 5 159, 262 | 1, 585, 717 +3.9 1, 580, 714 @) 
Michigan 173, 265 | +16.9 163, 909 9, 356 2, 278, 317 +184 2, 084, 660 193, 657 
Minnesota............--- ‘ | 7 54, 809 | —19.6 | 47, 519 5, 865 675, 773 —25.0 602, 114 35, 140 
Mississippi... .. 19, 280 | +5.3 | 18, 972 3135 111, 296 +6.6 110, 072 3779 
Missouri. - 62, 281 | +8.6 | 56, 247 6, 030 | 510, 347 +5.6 475, 020 35, 306 
Montana ¢ a | SE Pee Rae Teer ne me 
Nebraska............ ance 13, 824 | —26. 5 13, 824 (3) 117, 251 —29.0 117, 251 (’) 
Nevada. . ie 7, 669 | +16. 4 7, 125 537 96, 538 +17.5 90, 939 5, 503 
New Hampshire i 19, 395 | +28.8 16, 407 2, 961 158, 066 +20. 6 142, 250 15, 716 
} | 

New Jersey 154, 676 —~9.6 154, 290 | (3) 1, 475, 862 | —11.2 1, 472, 344 Q) 
New Mexico 9, 450 —20. 2 8, 576 874 90, 676 | —21.6 85, 5, 577 
New York. 700, 893 +205. 6 4700, 893 (’) 7, 882, 801 | +75.3 ‘7, 882, 801 ® 
North Carolina 72, 250 +41.2 | 62, 897 6, 329 | 423, 033 +26. 6 380, 108 28, 681 
North Dakota_. 8, 489 +5. 4 | 7, 631 848 79, 575 +9.2 72, 773 6, 751 
Ohio 290, 885 +9.0 | 254, 944 29, 034 | 2, 780, 564 +8.7 2, 586, 852 150, 441 
Oklahoma 39, 398 —20.1 | 34, 328 5,070 380, 643 —20.9 346, 766 33, 877 
Oregon <e 29, 027 ~31.6 | 24, 172 4, 703 317, 476 —30.8 284, 077 32, 360 
Pennsylvania. _. pe 622, 394 +34.0 | 563, 77: (3) 7, 206, 528 +42.8 6, 891, 327 (@) 
Rhode Island................-- pe 60, 118 +18.8 4 50, 226 49, 892 573, 091 +28. 0 4 529, 107 4 43, 984 
South Carolina... _- : 42, 750 -5.1 | 18, 846 23, 880 205, 409 —5.8 118, 997 86, 334 
South Dakota... 4, 692 —33.5 | 3, 993 682 41, 213 —36. 2 37, 239 3, 921 
Tennessee 55, 952 +24. 5 50, 245 5, 427 386, 248 +30. 6 360, 756 24, 334 
mR 61, 226 +9.6| 52,809 8, 204 985, 660 +26, 4 893, 90, 681 
Utah... 15, 685 +1.6 | 4815, 229 4 456 156, 231 +2.1 48 152, 604 4 3, 627 
Vermont ___. 6, 646 | —2.4 | 5, 520 1, 123 56, 600 | —9.0 50, 855 5, 735 
Virginia 9 63, 632 | +22. 2 | 55, 551 5,091 | 478, 540 | +25. 2 444, 564 23, 448 
Washington. __. 63, 503 | —3.0 | 49, 659 13, 844 | 576, 031 | —13.1 529, 949 46, 082 
West Virginia... 35,714 | +230.3 | 35, 290 73 | 280, 155 +185. 4 278, 407 394 
3S aeaeaape sienna 29, 348 (19) 2, 453 4, 695 | 260, 840 | +1.2 235, 774 24, 649 
——i“‘a#s SAG Sa 9, 844 +2.7 | 7,915 1, 358 | 127, 448 | —2.3 110, 115 12, 872 





| For definitions of types of unemployment, see Social Security Bulletin, 
Vol. 2, No. 3 (March 1939), p. 33. 

* Excludes irregular payments except where otherwise noted. In many 
cases monthly figures for total and partial unemployment are estimated from 
reports for week ended May 13. 

Includes benefits for part-total unemployment, except where otherwise 
noted. Benefits for partial unemployment are not provided by State law 
in Massachusetts, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania. All the above, except Mississippi, have no provisions for payments 
of less than full weekly benefit amount for total unemployment, i. e., ‘‘part- 
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total” unemployment. 


In Kentucky, which pays benefits for part-total 


unemployment, the provision for benefits for partial unemployment is not 
effective until July 1, 1939. 
4 Includes irregular payments. 


5 Not reported. 


6 Benefits not payable until July 1939. 
7 Issued for 70,839 compensable weeks. 
§ Includes benefits for part-total unemployment. 
* Issued for 65,113 compensable weeks. 


1° Less than 0.1 


percent. 
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resenting a rise of 59 percent over April. 
expansions in authorizations, which indicate the 
initiation of a benefit-payment series, were ex- 


Sharp 


Table 5.—Number of individuals receiving benefits 
during week ended May 13, and number of new claims 
authorized and of claimants exhausting wage credits 
during May 1939, by States 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to June 30, 1939] 














Individuals receiving 
benefits during week 
ended May 13, 1939 eo Claimants 
itn theo exhausting 
State | Percentage| during pn cred- 
| change May! — 
Number | from week aay 
ended Apr. 
15 
eee 799, 893 +16. 6 486, 290 297, 523 
See 12, 096 +50. 3 5, 829 3, 208 
| ES 940 +34. 5 628 199 
>=. see 2, 943 —1.4 1,314 1, 274 
RESIS 6, 112 —8.5 4, 413 2, 497 
SSSA 75, 725 —7.5 28, 758 20, 755 
REESE , 367 —8.2 3, 035 2, 679 
Connecticut ___.....__--- 10, 482 +49. 6 7, 313 5, 367 
elaware___._._.___.___. 1, 548 —23.5 640 775 
District of Columbia_____ 2, 749 —28.4 1, 128 1730 
Florida 7 +16.0 3, 065 3, 060 
Geo +2.1 6, 746 5, 165 
Hawaii +26.9 370 2131 
Idaho______- —53.3 642 1, 597 
|) EES SS: Re ee eee ‘ 
ndiana +12.3 7, 672 5, 226 
_ » S'S —32.0 2, 951 4, 275 
ansas —24.2 3, 345 2, 676 
Kentucky +7.3 7, 249 6, 044 
isiana +5.6 8, 654 3, 472 
REET +23. 9 8, 316 296 
ae 14, 050 +76. 2 7, 189 3, 802 
Massachusetts ____....__- 30, 734 +5.6 19, 200 22, 125 
i SS ee 33, 183 —16.8 12, 648 14, 651 
Minnesota__.........._-- 13, 094 —20.2 8, 234 6, 356 
Mississippi__........._.-- 4,019 —1.7 1, 868 1, 339 
13, 760 +11.1 7, 308 7, 306 
Montana ?____.._______-_- ‘i Epes 84 hone 
Ee 2, 942 —31.7 1, 173 2, 382 
SS 1, 687 +13.8 * 805 145 
New Hampshire. _._._._- 3, 796 +5.0 2, 526 779 
New Jersey__........---- 32, 013 —18.8 20, 990 14, 601 
New Mexico____________- 2, 191 —20.7 777 636 
ee eee... .......-- 111, 124 +133. 2 (4) 22, 242 
North Carolina___._____- 2, 640 +16.4 8, 469 3, 222 
North Dakota____._.___- 2, 046 +15.4 483 653 
i iiasiathsiiehitislnaseconse 0 62, 210 —6.3 21, 965 2 18,098 
| SESS ; —8.1 3, 603 4, 367 
-—— ss | 5, 241 —38. 5 3, 857 2, 397 
Pennsylvania___________- 137, 880 | +81.7 178, 502 5 53, 556 
Rhode Island_____.____-- 13,181 | +18.0 21, 957 4, 037 
South Carolina_......___. 6, 205 —7.1 3, 542 22 036 
South Dakota___..._____- 1, 185 —30.8 322 462 
Temnessee_........._____- 10, 327 +3.6 5, 763 3, 952 
cine dhtciinasendheasiesaveniiba 12, 850 —5.8 11, 683 18, 081 
ee 3, 509 | +14.0 1, 627 1, 643 
ES 1, 414 | +2.7 721 467 
eee 12, 816 +40.6 9, 152 3, 740 
Washington___._.._..._.- 6 11, 665 —10.4 6, 678 10, 398 
West Virginia........___. 7,114 +311.7 12, 068 94 
cs | | , 804 —4.3 10, 496 23, 669 
SS 2, 375 +9.9 916 861 

















1 For definitions, see Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 3 (March 1939), 


PP. 32-34 


2 Duration of benefits based on weeks of employment in period used to 


determine eligibility. 


3 Benefits not payable until July 1939. 


4 Data not reported. 


5 Represents number of claimants exhausting wage credits reported by 


local offices. 
6 For week ended May 1 
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Table 6.—Number of initial and continued out-of-State 
claims ' received as liable * State, by States, May 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to June 30, 1939] 





State 


Total. __- 


Alabama. 
a 
SSE 
| eae 
California. . 
3 Se 
Connecticut _ _- 
| 
District of Columbia 3. _- 
Florida 


Rees 
Rae: 
ee 
| \ SAREE 
SRE 
Iowa cbt 
Kansas. ___ —— 
Kentucky. ...._._.- 
Louisiana.__- 
Maine 


Maryland.__...__...___- 
Massachusetts. _.___- 
Michigan... 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missour bie 
Montana ‘___._..._.. 
Nebraska 

Nevada._ _. 

New Hampshire 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York . 
North Carolina... _._____. 
North Dakota___..____-_- 
Ohio da 
Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 


South Carolina. - 
South Dakota 
Tennessee. 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont... 
Virginia : 
Washington 
West Virginia 3. 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming--_. 























Out-of-State claims received as liable State 

—— 

Initial Continued 

_ <a . ininscniaasiaeagane ee 
Percent of Percent of 
initial continued 
Number claims Number claims 

| received in received ip 
| local offices local offices 
22, 845 2.9 196, 871 33 
_ | 
415 5.1 3, 065 34 
308 179. 1 2, 703 135.9 
568 27.5 3, 645 218 
321 5.6 2, 365 52 
1,919 3.5 20, 146 4) 
499 10.0 4, 159 8) 
612 4.3 3, 485 5.0 
87 6.8 778 &4 
882 7.4 4, 264 id 
313 2.3 1, 738 23 
22 4.3 113 37 
316 19.5 3, 391 17.0 
344 2.9 2, 225 20 
281 4.1 2, 768 45 
665 13.9 4, 607 124 
395 4.4 &, 672 51 
390 4.1 4,921 62 
204 1.9 1, 247 16 
333 3.6 2, 979 32 
700 1.4 4, 641 Lg 
1, 449 2.0 11, 870 41 
37% 5.1 2, 959 oon 
239 5.2 1,744 6.5 
679 4.9 3, 745 a5 
289 11.4 1,747 9.0 
195 29. 4 2, 232 20.7 
394 10.9 2, 320 63 
645 2.6 5, 066 22 
467 15.1 3, 183 20.5 
1, 899 1.0 20, 971 Le 
492 1.7 2, 936 23 
44 9.3 454 43 
788 2.6 8, 819 20 
478 7.9 5, 696 12 
270 2.7 | 3, 630 a! 
859 1.2 7,677 4 
417 27 2, 062 24 
222 2.6 1, 288 23 
tt 7.9 564 8.0 
} 369 4.2 3, 350 a1 
928 4.2 | 10, 519 45 
268 7.6 | 1, 367 6.8 
79 | 6.9 629 1 
560 | 4.6 3, 174 a6 
357 | 4.7 4,090 43 
| 165 | $1.5] 606 10 
282 | 24.0 | 2, 141 m0 








1 For definitions of types of claims, see Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, No.3 


(March 1939), pp. 32-34. 


2 The liable State is one to which a claim has been forwarded by agent State 


for disposition. 


3 Not a signatory to interstate agreement; hence accepts no out-of-State 


claims as liable State. 


4 Benefits not payable until July 1939. 
5 Represents percent of initial claims received for total and part-totd 


unemployment only. 


perienced by Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and | 
The widespread 


West Virginia. 


increases i 
authorizations contributed to the marked rise i 
the amount of payments. 

The number of claimants exhausting wage 
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credits during May totaled 297,500, an increase 
of 14.5 percent over the previous month for the 
48 States reporting this item. The most pro- 
nounced increases in the number of exhaustions 
occurred in Alaska, Kentucky, Texas, and Wyo- 
ming. 

Contributions deposited by the 51 State agen- 
cies in their clearing accounts totaled $92.8 million 


in May, an increase of 18 percent over deposits in 
April. A large part of this increase was accounted 
for by Pennsylvania, which deposited approxi- 


mately $12.4 million more than in April. 
Aggregate funds available for benefits in the 


49 benefit-paying States amounted to more than 
$1,164 million, a rise of 4.1 percent from the pre- 
ceding month. Three States—Mississippi, New 


Table 7.—Operations of the United States Employment Service, by States, May 1939 

































































Placements New applications 
| Private Public Actine 4 file # 
State as of May 
Total Number | change from | 3! 1980 
Percentage Regular Temporary . ‘April ! 
Number | change from (over 1 (1 month Number P 
April ! month) or less) 

I a eee ae 333, 185 242, 490 +17 110, 504 131, 986 90, 695 516, 382 +1 6, 386, 827 
Eee 6, 185 4, 418 +91 1, 677 2, 741 1, 767 6,744 aa 130, 365 
Re 804 295 +152 89 206 599 7 -1 2,942 
RR 2,111 1, 739 +12 1,018 721 372 1, 891 —16 24, 334 
-—— “sd 7, 703 6, 425 +136 901 5, 524 1, 278 5, 626 +32 77, 822 
- 23, 611 20, 210 +12 9, 971 10, 239 3, 401 39, 979 —5 407, 984 
Se eae | 5, 706 4, 547 +71 1, 865 2, 682 1, 159 5, 679 +13 67, 385 
(SPP 5, 285 3, 941 +14 2, 318 1, 623 1, 344 5, 997 +27 92, 936 
ERT , 888 1, 501 +75 645 856 387 1, 260 +54 13, 268 
District of Columbia... ...--.. 4, 484 4, 069 +17 1, 573 2, 496 415 3, 285 —§ 39, 071 

LLANES 2, 035 832 +7 420 412 1, 203 10, 318 +24 58, 364 

| 

0 7, 897 4, 570 +6 2,175 2, 395 3, 327 10, 992 +3 174, 112 
Hawaii_._. weace 4 213 +11 82 131 245 916 —19 8, 992 
EEE REES 3, 374 2, 563 +57 Wd 1, 599 811 2, 484 +10 18, 595 
en Sepaduen 12, 500 12, 213 +2 4,929 7, 284 287 19, 159 +29 148, 093 
Sr 8, 073 7, 656 +11 3, 841 3, 815 417 14, 699 + 202, 062 
ERS 10, 641 6, 127 +5 1,944 4, 183 4, 514 6, 712 +1 95, 771 
a 3, 462 2,314 +26 891 1, 423 1, 148 4, 614 +2 42, 819 
| 3, 584 2, 104 +37 629 1,475 1, 480 , 058 —24 94, 453 
.— §s /: 6, 022 4, 845 -9 2, 625 2, 220 1,177 7, 869 3 109, 374 
ae 2, 464 1, 489 +17 1, 119 370 975 2) 360 —20 39, 070 
Maryland... ....... nat 4, 305 2, 826 +11 1,477 1, 349 1, 479 5, 126 =} 65, 904 
Massachusetts. __. wis 3, 621 2, 164 —2 1, 453 711 1, 457 16, 483 -—2 258, 914 
Michigan... _. waa 13, 714 9, 200 +26 4, 833 4, 376 3, 805 17, 168 —5 323, 026 
Minnesota........__.- Pei 8, 131 5, 420 +24 2, 859 2, 561 2,711 6, 149 —10 189, 764 
i GEARS 4, 564 1, 409 +80 1, 027 382 3, 155 8, 069 +13 63, 194 
a at 6, 826 5, 057 +2 2, 575 2, 482 1, 769 16,912 +21 135, 978 
Montana ~ isl 2, 345 858 —17 604 254 1, 487 1, 356 -yY 27, 499 
Nebraska... .._. 5 4,712 1, 609 +11 751 858 3, 103 2,971 +1 51, 907 
Nevada ae 1, 380 961 +2 489 472 419 1,052 aN 4, 404 
New Hampshire._............ 2,720 1,714 +41 820 894 1,006 1, 879 +2 31, 546 
New Jersey...______ s 10, 577 9, 849 +24 5,975 3, 874 7 24, 972 (3) 240, 692 
New Mexico. . 2,011 1, 254 +5 970 284 757 1, 654 +6 33, 261 
New York. : 23, 533 18, 867 +33 9, 061 9, 806 4, 666 77,961 +7 478, 257 
North Carolina. _. 9, 054 4,316 —13 2, 045 2, 271 4, 738 10, 775 +15 112, 707 
North Dakota. _. 2, 487 1,617 —8 652 965 870 1, 433 —26 $2, 840 
Ohio_. ; . 14, 901 12, 504 +14 5, 223 7, 371 2, 307 29, 598 —16 429, 566 
Oklahoma. .. : 6, 965 5, 757 —2 1, 081 4, 676 1, 208 7,717 +2 60, 082 
Oregon 5, 864 4, 409 +87 3, 379 1,030 1, 455 4, 496 +12 55, 976 
Pennsylvania 11, 072 7,929 +12 4,724 3, 205 3, 143 36, 092 —6 918, 065 
Rhode Island__. 1, 132 758 —1 414 344 374 4, 250 +12 35, 146 
South Carolina..............-.| 3, 694 1,071 —14 561 510 2, 623 4, 933 —2 112,012 
South Dakota__.. eee 1, 981 1, 022 —10 351 71 959 1, 230 +1 31, 390 
Tennessee ____ re aa 6, 418 4, 807 +71 1, 764 3, 043 1,611 7,418 at 133, 837 
Texas___ 32, 393 25, 018 —2 7, 073 17, 945 7,375 25, 297 +2 272, 400 
Utah__. 1, 407 80) +13 512 599 1, 866 -1 20, 314 
Vermont 1,771 790 +29 47 317 981 1, 092 +19 17, 610 
Virginia ___ ‘ 8, 123 4, 454 +28 3, 109 1, 345 3, 669 9, 429 +5 48, 620 
Washington = mal 4, 992 4, 231 +19 | 1, 784 2, 447 761 6, 766 +18 92, 526 
West Virginia ______ a 3, 899 | 2, 283 —1} 1, 153 1, 130 1, 616 10, 040 —19 85, 755 
Wisconsin... _._- 4 9, 367 | 6, 568 +15 | 3, 348 3, 220 2, 799 8, 552 +12 163, 423 
PE sdadacnscdonsaacie 1, 549 | 790 | +79 | 286 759 1, 241 11 12, 400 





' Adjusted for number of workdays. 

1 Represents cases regarded by employment office as actively seeking work. 
The files are cleared periodically by removal of cards of applicants who have 
not recently renewed their registrations. There is some variation from office 
to office and State to State in frequency with which this is done. The extent 


to which applicants for work relief are included in active file also varies from 
State to State. : 


Bulletin, July 1939 


3 Less than 1 percent. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, U. 8S. Employment Service, Division 
of Standards and Research. 
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York, and Washington—changed to a quarterly 
contribution basis as of April 1, 1939. In these 
States, collections in May therefore represent 
deposits of contributions on pay rolls of March 
and prior months. In the monthly collection 
group, all States except New Hampshire reported 
increases in funds available. The decline in New 
Hampshire is attributable in part to the fact that 
certain employers have been permitted to make 
contributions on a quarterly basis. 

For the group of benefit-paying States as a 
whole, about 52 cents has been paid out for every 
dollar in contributions received since January 1, 
1939. The increases in the ratio of payments to 
contributions received in 1939 in Mississippi, New 
York, and Washington are due mainly to the shift 
of these States from a monthly to a quarterly 
collection basis. 

More than 333,000 placements were made by the 
United States Employment Service during May. 
When adjustment is made for the number of work- 
ing days in each month, this number represents 
an increase of 15.5 percent over April. 

Private placements, which increased 16.6 per- 
cent over the previous month, were the largest 
number ever recorded in any single month in the 
history of the Employment Service. Public place- 


' ments, which increased 12.6 percent, represented 
about the same proportion of total placements jn 
May as in April. 


Decisions on Appealed Unemployment Com. 
pensation Cases 


All State unemployment compensation laws 
have a provision whereby a worker may appeal a 
determination of the State agency which either 
denied him benefits or allowed benefits at a given 
weekly rate and duration to which the claimant 
takes exception. The employer also has the right 
to dispute the payment of benefits to a worker if, 
in his opinion, the employee was separated or left 
his employ for a reason which would subject the 
worker to disqualification. A general description 
of appeals procedure appeared in the February 
Bulletin. 

First Appeals.—Over 5,700 decisions made by 
initial appeals authorities were received by the 
Social Security Board from January 1 through 
March 31, 1939. An analysis of these decisions 
indicated that the large majority of appeals were 
made by claimants. The major issues in appealed 
cases were those involving wage credits as they 
affected eligibility, the weekly benefit amount, 
and duration of benefits, and those involving 


Table 8.—Decisions on first administrative review in appealed claims for unemployment benefits, by issues involved 


[Decisions rendered since Jan. 1, 1939, and received by the Bureau of Unemploymen* Compensation through Mar. 31, 1939] 









































Total decisions Appeals by claimants | Appeals by employers Referred by deputies 
| se 
Prior deter- Prior deter- 
Issue involved ! ba coger mination re- | — —_ mination re- 
Number? | Percent | firmed; bene. | Yerst4.0r med-| drmed: bene- | Yersetor mod-| Benefits | Benet 
fits denied or ciewed or | fits allowed or | “"Genied or 
not modified modified not modified modified | 
— me -_ 
Total, all issues.............-.-- om 5, 756 100.0 2, 240 | 3, 167 | 175 | 153 | 15 | ‘ 
en i snsieeipaies 100.0 33.9 | 55.0 | 3.0 | 2.7 | 0.8 | 0.1 
Ability and availability... ee 267 4.6 141 90 | 18 | 18 0 | 0 
Claim and registration._................- 638 11.1 272 366 | 0 | 0 0 0 
Coverage, exclusions... _.............---- 127 2.2 35 81 | 4} © tisescocsetud 
Coverage, independent contractor. am 205 3.6 40 117 | 25 | 12 | B Licccosatl 
Coverage, number of workers_-_-_-_-_.._...- 245 4.3 76 165 1 B bicnccobigeaae 1 
Coverage, miscellaneous, comune mul- 
tistate workers_............_-- . 342 5.9 83 244 6 5 4 po 
eS 320 5.6 232 65 6 | 17 0 | 0 
Misconduct, discharge for 446 7.7 169 197 47 | ere aa 2 
Not unemployed. -_......-. 177 3.1 88 78 4} 7 0 0 
Other compensation ?______- 10 a 3 6 | Yl Sere oe 0 0 
Suitable work, — of. 93 1.6 43 35 | 8 7 0 0 
Voluntary leavin aii reanimation 1, 069 18. 6 621 365 35 48 0 0 
Wage credits, benefit rate, and duration. . 681 11.8 60 | aa | 1 0 0 
Woe credits, sufficiency..............._- 780 13.5 222 556 | ee 0 0 
credits. IE hac cclench ds densi inane 174 3.0 22 152 0 0 0 0 
ting period Piiibscskirde addenda 23 .4 11 |, ll 1 0 0 0 
ho mer Fine LAREN Ee ee 159 2.8 122 19 17 1 0 0 




















1 A few decisions involve more than 1 issue; only principal issue is given in 
es table. Seasonality is not listed, since no State reported this as principal 
ue. 
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2 See tables 9 and 10 for number of decisions in each State. 
3 Wages in lieu of notice, old-age benefits, workmen’s compensation, ete. 
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voluntary leaving, and claim and registration 
procedures. Of the 5,407 cases initiated by 
claimants, the original determinations were re- 
versed in nearly 59 percent of the cases in favor 
of the appellants. The bulk of the decisions on 
cases appealed by workers, involving issues on 
wage credits and coverage, reversed the original 
determinations and upheld the claimant. Deci- 
sions involving labor disputes and questions of 
voluntary leaving for the most part, however, 
affirmed prior determinations, resulting in denial 
of benefits or no modifications. Table 9 indicates 
that the preponderant number of decisions was 
made in Michigan, New York, and Pennsylvania, 
which accounted for nearly 77 percent of the 
total. The only other States from which more 
than 100 decisions were received were Connecticut, 
Indiana, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. Over 42 


percent of the total number of decisions received 
by the Social Security Board came from Pennsyl- 
vania. In that State the agency’s first adminis- 
trative review on an appeal from claimants re- 
sulted in reversals of prior determinations and 
allowed benefits or modified the original determi- 
nation in nearly 60 percent of the cases. The per- 
centage of reversals, supporting the appeal of 
workers, was even larger in Michigan and New 
York. On the other hand, the majority of deci- 
sions on the appeals by workers sustained prior 
determinations in Connecticut, Tennessee, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

Most of the decisions involving claims and 
registration, coverage, and misconduct originated 
in New York. Since New York has no disquali- 
fication for voluntary leaving, such cases may often 
fall within the category of misconduct. The bulk 


Table 9.—Decisions on first administrative review in appealed claims for unemployment benefits, by States 
[Decisions rendered since Jan. 1, 1939, and received by the Bureau of Unemployment Compensation through Mar. 31, 1939] 
































| 
| Total decisions Appeals by claimants Appeals by employers Referred by deputies 
Prior deter- Prior deter- 
State ule See mination re ———_ mination ee ee 
y ve or modi- - _| versed or modi- e ne 
a) “tts denied or fied; benefits pag ae Se pon fied; benefits | allowed | denied 
allow or en or 
not modified modified not modified modified 

ls al tenaicatiaiile 5,736} 100.0 | 2, 240 3, 167 175 153 15 6 
Percent of total cobanpeedantiesiiiigienten 100.0 | 38.9 55.0 3.0 2.7 0.8 0.1 
EES eae es ane * 8 4 ; SRR PE RRO 5 0 0 
Arkansas... ERE SS 1 |, oe eee 1 0 0 0 0 
California 92 1.6 32 49 1 10 0 0 
174 .0 73 49 18 29 0 0 
2 , 2S eee ‘ 2 0 0 0 0 
65 1.1 18 ee oe 1 0 0 
2 oe Serre: 2 0 0 0 0 
3 1 2 1 0 0 0 0 
156 2.7 65 85 4 2 0 0 
72 1.3 31 38 1 $2.ccateee 1 
3 1 | a See ee 1 0 0 
2 "ee EET | awe 1 0 0 
25 4 6 13 1 2 1 2 
ll a 5 6 0 0 0 0 
29 5 12 12 1 4 0 0 
448 7.8 125 245 36 42 0 0 
79 1.4 15 | Serene ll 0 0 
4 ofl 7: a ee 0 0 0 0 
24 .4 1 3 19 1 0 0 
4 7 2 1 >) Se 0 0 
7 1 4 3 0 0 0 0 
1, 511 26.3 590 917 3 1 0 0 
80 1.4 30 28 15 7 0 0 
23 .4 6 14 2 1 0 0 
SRNR gpa 31 5 9 10 10 2 0 0 
Pennsylvania. .. 2, 439 42.4 982 1, 456 | eae” 0 0 
Rhode Island. 54 9 25 29 0 0 0 0 
South Carolina... 14 a _), SEE rae 4 > 0 0 
in ecan ace 38 i 4 12 1 1 0 0 
i See: 6 a 3 1 , NT 0 0 
re a 27 5 3 6 ye 14 3 
a a oa we raed nbarGaell 1 () |, eT 0 0 0 0 
I oc eccched cenousddcadanel 148 2.6 89 56 2 1 0 0 
SARE SAS 172 3.0 71 27 52 22 0 0 
I idinatbsictudaandatdcdauocsuud 1 Saar es 1 0 0 0 0 





























1 Less than 0.1 percent. 
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of the decisions on questions of voluntary leaving, 
wage credits, and labor disputes was reported by 
Pennsylvania. Since this State has no disquali- 
fication for misconduct, many cases which might 
ordinarily fall within that classification as a cause 
for separation from employment may frequently 
be classified as voluntary leaving by employers. 
Wage-credit cases bulk large in Pennsylvania 
chiefly because there is no provision for handling 
such cases in an adjustment unit, and as a result 
many cases involving accuracy of the agency’s 
wage records for a claimant reach the formal ap- 
peals stage instead of being adjusted at a lower 


level. Most of the decisions involving labor dis. 
putes were reported by Pennsylvania, with 17] 
out of a total of 320 cases recorded for that State. 
Of the 171, however, 163 originated out of a single 
labor dispute, and a single decision was binding 
on all the appellants. 

Final Appeals—Tables 11, 12, and 13 include 
tabulations of the 509 final appeals decisions 
received by the Bureau of Unemployment Com. 
pensation for the first quarter of 1939. Although 
14 States reported decisions on final appeals, the 
majority were received from New York and 
Pennsylvania. Decisions from the other 12 States 


Table 10.—Decisions on first administrative review in appealed claims for unemployment benefits, by States and by 
issues involved ! 


[Decisions rendered since Jan. 1, 1939, and received by the Bureau of Unemployment Compensation through Mar. 31, 1939] 
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Saas ui (2 1 0; 0 3] 0 0} 0 2; 1 0 0 3; 1] Oj -0 o1 a 
Massachusetts... | 5 1 0| 0 1] 0 3| 7 [| 1 o} si o| 2] a] o| 0 
<= St 448) 7.8 33 26 19 52] 39 59| 17| @ 35 7 11] 41 17 ei si i 
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1 A few decisions involve more than 1 issue; only principal issue is given in 3 Less than 0.1 percent. 
thistable. Seasonality is not listed, since no State reported this as principal 4 New York has no disqualification for voluntary leaving. 


issue. 
1 Wages in lieu of notice, old-age benefits, workmen’s compensation, etc. 


5 Pennsylvania has no disqualification for misconduct. 
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represented 25.5 percent of the total. The out- 
standing issues in these cases were claim and 
registration and voluntary leaving. 


Although the initial determination was con- 
firmed by the first appeals tribunals in only 41.9 
percent of all cases, decisions of lower appeals 
bodies were upheld in nearly 64 percent of all 
cases reviewed by the final appeals authorities. 
Claimants initiated 277 appeals out of the 509 
decisions received. Of these, 108 or 39 percent 
reversed the decision of the first appeals body in 
favor of the claimant. Of the 121 decisions on 
cases appealed by employers, 99 affirmed the 
prior decision and allowed benefits to claimants. 
In the cases appealed by deputies to the higher 
bodies, 57 prior decisions were affirmed and 54 
were reversed. Almost all the deputy appeals 
were from Pennsylvania, where such appeals are 
encouraged by the Board of Review to develop 
uniformity of interpretation on important issues. 


State Amendments 


All but about 10 State legislatures had adjourned 
by the end of June. During that month, how- 
ever, at least 5 States amended their unemploy- 
ment compensation laws substantially. 

California.—Amendments passed recently in- 
clude one to revise the act in accordance with the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, another 
to exclude wages of over $3,000 per year per em- 
ployer from employee contributions beginning 
with 1940, a third to regulate the liability of suc- 
cessor employers, and a fourth to specify that the 
declaration of public policy shall be a guide to 
the interpretation of the Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act. Services performed for nonprofit 
organizations, chambers of commerce, service and 
fraternal organizations, or by corporation directors 
receiving $20 per diem or less for attending meet- 
ings of the Board of Directors are excluded unless 
subject to the tax under title IX of the Social 


Table 11.—Decisions on final administrative review in appealed claims for unemployment benefits, by issues involved 


[Decisions rendered since Jan. 1, 1939, and received by the Bureau of Unemployment Compensation through Mar. 31, 1939] 



























































| Action on petition for review aed jE nnn 
| Total a 
| decisions | | 
| Appeals by claimants | Appeals by employers | Appe — depu- Appeals by claimants pot ce 
Issue involved ! | Decision | Decision Decision Decision 
of first | of first of first of first Prior de- | Prior de- | Prior de- 
appeal | appeal appeal appeal termination|termination| termination 
Num-| Per- body | body body body _| Previous| Previous| affirmed; | reversed or| affirmed; 
ber?! cent | affirmed; | reversed or| affirmed; | reversed or | decision | decision | benefits | modified; | benefits 
benefits | modified; benefits | modified; | affirmed | reversed | denied or | benefits allowed 
denied or | benefits allowed benefits not modi- | allowed or not 
not modi- | allowed or not denied fied or modified; modified 
fied | or modified) modified | or modified 
| | 
| | | | 
Total, all issues | 509 |100.0 | 164 101 | 98 22 | 57 54 5 7 1 
Percentage total... |100.0 | $2.2 19.8 | 19.3 4.3 11.2 10.6 1.0 1.4 0.2 
Ability and availability | 4] 47 12 | 5 ¢ Rees 2 2 0 0 0 
Claim and registration | 76) 14.9 32 44 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Coverage, exclusions 14} 2.8 1 | ; spi 7 3 | Gaia 3 0 0 0 
Coverage, independent contractor.| 38 | 7.5 4 2 | 27 3 1 | ety Nee eae 1 0 
Coverage, number of workers | 44] 87 12 9 19 2 | 1 1 0 0 0 
Coverage, miscellaneous, including | | 
multistate workers . ae 2a 5 6 9 5 9 2 0 0 0 
Labor dispute __ } 2] 5.5 14 5 | 2 1 | 0 | 0 5 eee 1 
Misconduct, discharge for 29) 5.7 17 | 3 s a4 0 | 0 0 0 0 
Not unemployed : | 16] 3.1 8 | 4 | 2) 1 0 0 0 
Other compensation ¢ } 4 2 dine 1 0 0 0 | 0 0 0 0 
Suitable work, refusal of 9/ 1.8 3 | scat 4 1 | ee SS a ee 0 0 
Voluntary leaving | 106 | 20.8 28 | 7 | 6 1 | 35 | .) Ra 1 0 
Wage credits, benefit rate, and | 
duration. | aT 4 | 6 | 3 1 | , | eS 1 0 
Wage credits, sufficiency... _. | 46] 9.0 15 | 8 | 3 2 | 4 | 5 4 0 
Wage credits, other 1 .2 0 | 0 | ALT 0 | 0 0 0 0 
Waiting period _. . | 5 1.0 3 | 1 | 0 0 | —e 1 0 0 0 
Miscellaneous. . EST 19} 3.7 6 |. Sa 5 2 | 2 | 4 0 0 0 
| | } } 














' A few decisions involve more than 1 issue; only principal issue is given in 
this table. Seasonality is not listed, since no State reported this as principal 


issue. 
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? See tables 12 and 13 for number of decisions in each State. 
3 No decisions were made which reversed or modified prior determinations. 


4 Wages in lieu of notice, old-age benefits, workmen’s compensation, etc. 
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Security Act. Federal instrumentalities are in- 
cluded to the extent permitted by Congress. 
Connecticut—The Connecticut law has been 
revised to provide a 1-year base period, comprising 
the first 4 of the last 5 quarters preceding the 
benefit year. The weekly benefit rate for total 
unemployment is established according to a 
schedule weighted for the lower paid groups, 
ranging from $5 to $15, with 50¢ intervals. 
Maximum duration of benefits is also specified in a 
schedule which is weighted for those individuals 
whose total earnings have been small. The high- 
est possible total benefits in a benefit year are $195 
and the lowest $20, but benefits are, in addition, 
limited to 13 times the weekly benefit amount. 
In order to qualify, an individual must have 
earned 24 times his weekly benefit amount. The 
waiting period is 2 weeks of total or partial unem- 
ployment during the benefit year, but at least 1 
such week must occur within the 4 months prior 
to the week for which benefits are claimed. The 
period for which a disqualification is imposed has 
been increased from a maximum of 2 to 4 weeks, 
but, in such cases, weeks of disqualification are no 
longer charged as if benefits were paid. Women 


are now disqualified for benefits if unemployment 
is due to pregnancy within 2 months of childbirth, 
and no women are eligible to receive benefits unti] 
2 months after childbirth. 

The experience rating system is based on the rate 
of compensable separations, with employers ranged 
in 13 groups paying rates of from 1.5 percent to 
2.7 percent. Railroad workers are transferred to 
the Federal railroad unemployment insurance 
system. 

Florida.—The 8-quarter base period has been 
retained, but the benefit amount is now computed 
as one-twentieth of the highest quarterly wage, 
rounded to the next higher 50¢, with a minimum 
of $3 and a maximum of $15. Partial benefits 
are payable when wages in any week fall below 
the weekly benefit amount and equal the difference 
between that amount and earnings in excess of $2. 
The duration of benefits remains at 16 times the 
weekly benefit amount or one-sixth of base-period 
wages. The waiting period has been reduced to 
2 weeks within the benefit year, and the amount 
of qualifying wages in the base period increased 
to 60 times the weekly benefit amount. Dis. 
qualifications bear an additional or alternative 


Table 12.—Decisions on final administrative review in appealed claims for unemployment benefits, by States 


(Decisions rendered since Jan. 1, 1939, and received by the Bureau of Unemployment Compensation through Mar. 31, 1939] 




































































| 
Action on petition for review | a ara Bye 
Total decisions 
Appeals by claimants Appeals by employers yt Appeals by claimants | Ae 
Decision | 
State Decision of | Decision of | Decision of | of first Prior de- | Prior de- | prior de- 
first appeal | first appeal appeal { termina- termina- 
a body y bod | Previous tion tion ti 

y reversed or | affirmed; coven’ Previous | decision affirmed; reversed aff _— 

Number | Percent | affirmed; | “Dodined. benefits’ | or modi- | decision | reversed | 4 teat,’ | or modi- beneiie 

benefits benefits’ allowed fied: affirmed | or modi- d D ied fied; lo ed 

denied or_| snowed or aan x... | fied oan | eee) So 
not modified o one “9 Of no allowed or | _ % not 
modified modified | denied or modified odified modified 
modified - 
509 100.0 164 101 98 22 57 54 | 5 7 | 1 
sips 100.0 32.2 19.8 19.8 4.3 11.2| 10.6 | 1.0 1.4 | 0. 
2 4 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
6  ) See 5 } aaa 0 0 0 0 0 
13 2.5 5 2 5 1 0 0 0 0 0 
2 4 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 
38 7.5 9 7 11 6 1 a , 1 1 
2 .4 Ee re > ae 0 0 0 0 0 
205 40.3 79 58 56 eo 1 0 0 0 
5 O° ) aaa 4 _ EEE 0 0 0 0 0 
4 .8 2 1 ees 0 0 0 0 0 
174 34.2 40 21 } a) 56 5 eee ; 5 0 
1 om 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 err 0 
2 -4 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 
13 2.5 7 1 0 0 0 0 4 1 0 
42 8.2 20 1 19 2 0 0 0 0 0 
1 No decisions were made which reversed or modified prior determinations. 
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penalty of a maximum of 3 weeks’ reduction in 
benefits. Employees are disqualified during the 
active progress of a labor dispute rather than dur- 
ing a stoppage of work, but the payment of regular 
union dues is specified as not financing a labor 
dispute. Provisions for a study of experience 
rating and for guaranteed-employment accounts 
are added. The act has also been revised to 
conform to the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act. 

Nebraska.—Amendments to simplify the benefit 
formula include the reduction of the base period to 
the first 4 of the 5 quarters preceding a benefit 
year; the computation of the weekly benefit 
amount as 50 percent of the full-time weekly wage 
rate or 4 percent of the highest quarterly wage in 
the base period; the rounding of the weekly benefit 
amount to the nearest dollar; a $5 minimum bene- 
fit for total unemployment; and the payment of 
partial benefits (not heretofore provided) to equal 
the difference between the weekly benefit amount 
and wages in excess of $3 in any week. The 
waiting period is 2 weeks of unemployment within 
a benefit year, and the amount of qualifying 


wages within the base period is 30 times the weekly 
benefit amount. 

New provisions disqualify workers who have 
received $200 a month for 10 of the last 12 months 
or $50 a week for 45 of the last 52 weeks from one 
employer. Workers receiving private pensions 
(to the extent of such pensions), workers suspended 
for not over 30 days on account of misconduct 
connected with their jobs, and students are also 
disqualified. Women whose employment has been 
discontinued because of marriage cannot receive 
any benefits based on wage credits prior to mar- 
riage. 

Employers who paid the Federal tax in 1936 
but received no credit because at that time the 
State did not have an unemployment compensa- 
tion law are to have credited to their reserve 
accounts their share of the refund to the State 
made available by the Federal Government. 
Whenever the pooled account is less than $100,000, 
0.25 percent of wages are to be credited to the 
pooled account for a 6-month period. The act 
transfers railroad workers to the Federal rail- 
road unemployment insurance system. 


Table 13.—Decisions on final administrative review in appealed claims for unemployment benefits, by States and 
issues involved ! 


{Decisions rendered since Jan. 1, 1939, and received by the Bureau of Unemployment Compensation through Mar. 31, 1939] 
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Percent of total........ ..|100.0 4.7 | 14.9 2.8 7.6 8.7 | 6.6 6.7 $.1 0.2 1.8 | 20.8 3.3 9.0 0.2 1.0 3.7 
ee Gee | ae 0} 0 0 0 0 0 2 0} 0 0 0 0} 0 0} oO} Oo 0 
California : pace ROPE 6] 1.2 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 
Indiana : ei 13} 2.5 3 0 1 3 0 3 0 0 0 0 2 1 0 0 0 0 0 
Maine__. oT 48 0 0 0 l 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Michigan 38 7.5 2 1 0 7 5 3 3 1 3 1 2 3 1 3 0 0 3 
Minnesota. - gi .4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 
New York 205 | 40.3 7 73 ll 21 35 14 9 6 6 0 0 (3) 7 9 1 4 2 
North Carolina 5/| 1.0 1 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 
Oregon : 4 8 0 1 0 0 0 0 2 0 l 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Pennsylvania ; 174 | 34.2 3 0 2 l 4 14 oO; 4 6 0 1 92 9 30 0 1 ll 
Texas : | l <a 0 0 0} 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Utah 2 4 0 0 0 | I 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
West Virginia ae 13 |} 2.5 2 0 0} 0 0 0 6 l 0 0 0 3 0 1 0 0 0 
Wisconsin onset, ; | 42) 8.2 6 0 0 4 0 0 0 20 0 0 4 7 0 1 0 0 0 


















































! A few decisions involve more than 1 issue; only principal issue is given in 1 Wages in lieu of notice, old-age benefits, workmen’s compensation, etc. 
thi: table. Seasonality is not listed, since no State reported this as principal 3 New York has no disqualification for voluntary leaving. 


issue, 4 Pennsylvania has no disqualification for misconduct. 
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New York.—The benefit formula has been re- 
vised so that the base year is the calendar year 
immediately preceding the benefit year in each 
case, and benefits are now computed from a 
schedule in $1 intervals ranging from $7 to $15. 
A flat duration of 13 weeks has been established, 
to be obtained after a worker has earned in the 
base period qualifying wages of 25 times his 
weekly benefit amount and has served a waiting 
period of 3 weeks within the benefit year. Part- 
time workers may receive proportionately lower 
benefit rates and earn less in order to qualify. 


There is still no provision for partial unemploy. 
ment, but odd-job earnings of $3 rather than $2 
are excluded in determining whether an individual 
is totally unemployed. Caddies and minor stu. 
dents doing part-time work are excluded, and the 
definition of farm labor is broadened slightly, 
The procedure for appeals has been somewhat 
revised also. The advisory council is authorized 
to select a paid executive secretary and research 
assistant. Railroad workers are transferred to 
the Federal railroad unemployment insurance 
system. 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


DIVISION OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE RESEARCH 


STATISTICS FOR THE UNITED STATES, MAY 1939 


In May the amount of payments for public as- 
sistance and earnings under Federal work pro- 
grams in the continental United States was $307.6 
million. This amount does not include the cost of 
administering these programs; of materials, equip- 
ment, and other items used on work programs; or 
of transient care. The total spent in May was 
0.5 percent less than in April and was the lowest 
amount expended since August 1938. 

The decline from April to May is attributable 
to decreases in the amount of earnings on work 
projects operated by the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration and in payments to general relief cases. 


Earnings of persons employed on work projects 
operated by the WPA amounted to $140.7 million, 
and payments to general relief cases to $39.1 million. 
These amounts represent decreases from the pre- 
ceding month of 3.9 and 4.9 percent, respectively. 
Together these types of aid account for nearly 60 
percent of all public assistance and earnings dis- 
bursed in May. 

Payments to recipients of old-age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, and aid to the blind 
amounted to $46.2 million, a decrease of 0.1 per- 
cent from April. These payments comprised 15 
percent of the total for May. 


Chart I1.—Public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, January 1933-May 1939 (see table 1) 
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Earnings of persons employed on other Federal 
work and construction projects amounted to $45.7 
million or almost 15 percent of the total expended. 
This amount was 13.2 percent greater than for 
April. Earnings of persons employed on WPA- 
financed projects operated by other Federal 
agencies were $7.1 million—an increase of 17.9 
percent above the April level—and represented 
more than 2 percent of the total for May. 

Earnings of persons enrolled in the Civilian 


Conservation Corps amounted to $20.4 million 
or about 7 percent of the total. This was an 
increase of 2.3 percent over the previous month, 
Student aid and earnings on work projects of the 
National Youth Administration totaled $6.7 
million, only slightly more than 2 percent of the 
aggregate expenditure. Both these items declined 
somewhat from the previous month—the former 
2.8 percent and the latter 0.5 percent. 

Aggregate expenditures for emergency subsist- 


Table 1.—Amount of public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the 
continental United States, by months, January 1937-May 1939! 


{In thousands] 
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Sp [Se | 316,186 | 45,952} 43,581 |............ 2,301 | 20,642] 158,843 | 4,761) 2,266) 4,347] 36,403 
as lene | 309,933 | 46,230] 44,914/_.......__. 2,327 | 20,689 | 150,218| 4,474 2,457) 4,472) 34,142 
PRINS | 317,748 | 46,308 | 46,436 |------- 2,492 18,103 | 157,623| 4,400 2,433 | 4,450 35, 413 
a | 309,077 | 46,228 | 41, 148 | oo 2,243 | 19,974 | 146,308 | 6,019 2,484; 4,305 | 40,368 
OS Ae ERR CREAT 7,586 | 46,172| 30,131 |...........- | 1,687 | 20,432| 140,666| 7,006; 2:415| 4,284| 45,7083 











1 See Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 4 (April 1939), pp. 48-49, for in- 
formation for 1933-36. Figures exclude cost of administration; of materials, 
equipment, and other items incident to operation of work programs; and of 
transient care. Figures are partly estimated and subject to revision. 

2 Payments to recipients from Federal, State, and local funds in States 

the 3 special types of public assistance under the Social Se- 
curity Act and from State and local funds only in States not participating 
under the act. 

$ Figures for January-March 1937 from the WPA, Division of Statistics. 

‘ —— from the W PA, Division of Statistics; include obligations incurred 
for relief extended to cases under emergency education, student aid, and rural 
rehabilitation programs of the FERA 

5 Figures from the FSA, Rural Rehabilitation Division (formerly the Re- 
settlement Administration); represent net amount of emergency grant 
vouchers certified to cases during month. 

¢ Figures include earnings of persons certified as in need of relief and earn- 
ings of all other persons employed on work and construction projects financed 
in whole or in part from Federal funds. Figures for the CCC include earn- 
ings of enrolled persons only. 
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7 Figures estimated by the CCC by multiplying average monthly number 
of persons enrolled by average of $70 per month. This average amount is 
based on amount of obligations incurred for cash allowances and for clothing, 
shelter, subsistence, and medical care of persons enrolled, and for certain 
other items. 

§ Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of per- 
sons employed on projects financed from WPA funds and cover all pay-roll 
periods ended during month. 

‘ Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings during 
all pay-roll periods ended during month. 

10 Figures from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Construction 
and Public Employment; represent earnings on other work and construction 
projects financed in whole or in part from Federal funds and cover all pay-roll 
periods ended during monthly period ended on 15th of specified month. 

11 Less than $1,000: $634, $765, $724, respectively. 

12 For administrative reasons, some payments which would have been cer- 
tified in December 1936 and February 1937 were not certified until January 
and March 1937, respectively. 

13 Less than $1,000. 
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ence payments certified by the Farm Security 
Administration were $1.7 million, approximately 
25 percent below the amount expended for April. 
This large decline had little effect on the total de- 
crease, however, since such payments amounted 
to only 0.6 percent of total payments for May. 

With the exception of emergency subsistence 
payments certified by the FSA, each type of 
earnings and public assistance increased during 
May 1939 as compared with May of the previous 
year. Payments to recipients of old-age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, and aid to the blind 


increased 10.6 percent from May 1938. General 
relief extended to cases was 4.8 percent greater 
in May 1939 than in the previous May. Earnings 
of persons employed on projects operated by the 
WPA increased 2 percent, and earnings of persons 
employed on other Federal work and construction 
projects increased 11.5 percent over this same 
period. 

The amount expended by the NYA for student 
aid increased less than 0.5 percent from May 
1938, although the amount expended for work 
projects increased almost 40 percent. In May 


Table 2.—Recipients of public assistance and persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, by months, January 1937-May 1939' 


{In thousands] 





| | 
Recipients of special types of | | 
public assistance ? | 


Persons employed under Federal work programs 
a Cases aided Cases for 












































under spe- which sub- | |! 
| Aid to depend- Cases | cial pro- | ,Sistence | | Works Progress | National Youth 
ent children | receiv-| grams of — cer- | Civil- | Administration * | Administration * Other 
Year and month eee tee ae ing jthe Federal tified by tom Federal 
Cline || Ald to | genera) mecpene?| the Farm | Cou- | prop. | Projects work, and 
ance | | blind | Adminis- | Security | serva- | scts op.| operated oa 
| Fami- | Chil- | tetions | Adminis- | tion | eee oe Peerther | Student | Work | tion proj- 
| lies dren | | tration § | Corps’ | by the ae aid projects | ects 10 
| WPA | agencies 
eS eee yh | sescosaaiaiaiica’ } | | } | 
| 
1937 | 
SAE 1, 150 166 411 47 | 1,662 | (11) 12 335 6) £0 417 185 544 
February 1, 200 | 171 421 | 47| 1,726) = (11) 12 229 | SO) SPE 427 189 477 
March... 1, 256 178 437| 48) 1,684) = (1) 12 323 wi Soe 440 192 476 
April. 1, 296 183 450 | 49 | 1,550 |- eae 300 8) £66 Lc. 442 192 513 
May....... 1, 327 189 464 49] 1,382 |... 218 Oe ¢ } omeseenes 424 185 560 
June... | 1,200 192 473| = 50 | 1,277 |----------+- 191 O00 TEU Pkc cates 249 173 588 
July... 1,392 | 196 482 ef ecoweeers 54 SPE Ei ncenes 0 150 586 
August. 1432| 203) soz] = Si | 1,a7t f2-2222o2 7 978 | 1,509 |... (1) 133 543 
September... .....-...-- 1,467 | 200 518 52| 1,265 | iinseudennel 67 23 | 1,466 j.......... 36 127 522 
i eidhnikacnobe | 1,503 | 215 533 O00 UP Een cosciees 71 0) 3660 hiceceben 244 123 499 
November. : | 1,541 | 220 544 86} 1,908 }............ 83 RS i Rewer 283 127 465 
December... ..........- -| 1,577| 228) 565 CBT RP hikiccccteunts 109 284) 1,504 }......2... 304 136 404 
1938 | | 
January divicitimm See o| oS ee 108} 285] 1,801 |... 310 146 333 
February... __..... ‘ --| 1,623| 241) 805) 80) 1,906 )........... 119 Tet BOS bien 320 152 315 
eaten --| 1,646| 247} 610 60 | 1,903 |---2-270277- 126 262 | 2,319 |.......... 327 155 337 
ER RRRRIRNEEE: 1,662 | 252 622 60} 1,818 |....... 117 Set Set oan 334 159 391 
PUI PERRE br voReeIp 1, 677 256 6390} 62) 1,606 |_.....2..... 112 Sr) SP es 329 179 487 
BP iicdidddiniensiseccbinaes 1, 657 258 638 | 62) 1,650 |... 93 DBR tt aera 219 541 
ARRON: | 1,708 260 | @ tee... 7 2384 | 2,912 85 0 215 521 
RRS 2 ics cccanendeous } 1,717 265 651 | in |} sae 62 | 290 | 3,037 | 85 2 219 339 
September... .............-- | 1,732 268 659 | 3) eee 69 | 268 | 3,120 | 89 49 221 357 
i sckidhadebhinscoat | 1,748 271 664 | ot 79 | 201) 3,192 90 322 220 376 
November... .....-...-- ....| 1,763 | 274 672 | 66 | 1,518 |........... s9| 203| 3,238 91 364 230 378 
December...........---- 1, 778 | 280 685 67 | 1, 631 |>ns-see--=- 115 | 275 | 3,066 90 372 240 368 
1939 
RAR aaa — i 2 ae ee eee 126| 205] 2,928 88 72 237 351 
February..............- 1,804; 206| 718 28% | eer 123} 296] 2,905 85 382 242 342 
RR bpiiciiasboscesaie 1,818; 208; 721 4 , Soares 127| 280] 2,917 86 377 235 349 
I ctenn hth iileenntveabic 1,834) 206| 715 Ohl Stet leicaceichia. 114 285 | 2,784 107 382 228 385 
ih acntinnaninienctaliandie 1,835} 209) 722) 68 | 1,645 |............ 87 | 202] 2,474 | 130 371 224 440 




















' See Social Security Bulletin, Vcl. 2, No. 4 (April 1939), pp. 50-51, for infor- 
mation for 1933-36. Figures exclude administrative employees and recipients 


’ Figures are averages computed by the CCC from reports on number of 
of transient care. Figures are partly estimated and subject to revision 


persons enrolled on 10th, 20th, and last day of each month except for the 





1 Includes recipients of the 3 special types of public assistance under the 
Social Security Act and recipients of similar types of assistance in States not 
participating under the act. 

3 Figures for January March 1937 from the WPA, Division of Statistics. 

‘ Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; include cases receiving 
relief during month under emergency education, student aid, and rural 
rehabilitation programs of the FERA. 

‘Figures from the FSA, Rural Rehabilitation Division (formerly the 
Resettlement Administration); represent net number of emergency grant 
vouchers certified to cases during month. Ordinarily only 1 grant voucher 
per case is certified per month. 

* Figures include persons certified as in need of relief and all other persons 
employed on work and construction projects financed in whole or in part 
from Federal funds. Figures for the CCC include enrolled persons only. 
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Indian Division, for which averages are computed from daily reports. 

§ Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent average weekly 
— of persons employed during month on projects financed from WPA 
unds. 

* Figures from the W PA, Division of Statistics; represent number of differ- 
ent persons employed during month. 

10 Figures from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Construction 
and Public Employment; represent average weekly number of persons 
employed on other work and construction projects financed in whole or in 


part a. Federal funds during monthly period ended on 15th of specified 
month. 


1! Less than 500 persons. 
12 For administrative reasons, some payments which would have been 


certified in December 1936 and February 1937 were not certified until January 
and March 1937, respectively. 
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of both 1938 and 1939 the amount expended by _ in these 14 States received one or more of the Mi 
the NYA was only about 2 percent of the total. special types of public assistance and/or general rel 
Earnings of persons enrolled in the CCC were _ relief. This represents a duplication in the num- rel 
13.4 percent larger than a year ago. The decline _ ber of individual cases of 28,751 or 7.9 percent, de 
in FSA payments was substantial, amounting to The range of duplication in the various States was an 
21.8 percent. from none in Arkansas to 16.2 percent in Montana, : 
The movement of total income payments in the : 71 
continental United States from January 1929 General Relief 40 
through May 1939 is shown in chart II, which Obligations incurred in May for payments to fol 
was prepared by the Department of Commerce. 1.6 million general relief cases in the continental Le 
This chart indicates the relative importance of United States amounted to $39.1 million—the 91 
different types of income payments, including ‘Smallest aggregate expenditure for this type of pe 
public assistance and earnings under Federal assistance since November of last year. This sum . 
work programs. includes assistance in cash and in kind and the os 
; cost of providing services, such as medical care, Fl 
Unduplicated Count to recipients. It excludes costs of administration, TI 
Fourteen States reported the number of house- of hospitalization and burial, and of special ‘a 
holds receiving one or more of the special types of | programs financed from general relief funds. The be 
public assistance, general relief, or general relief general relief case may be a single individual, a - 


and one or more of the special types of public 
assistance. Duplications of this kind may occur, 
for example, in a household in which a needy 
blind person receives blind assistance, and a 
widow receives aid in behalf of her dependent 
children. Another example may be that of a 
household in which an aged woman receives old- 
age assistance and a younger sister is on the gen- 
eral relief rolls because of permanent disability 
which prevents employment. In other instances, 
general relief funds may be used to supplement 
payments for aid to dependent children when the 
grant made is insufficient for the family’s need. 

A total of 391,695 cases in 362,944 households 


family, or a group of unrelated persons living 
together as a social and economic unit. 

For the group of 42 States reporting actual 
figures for both April and May, the total number 
of cases assisted and the total amount of payments 
decreased about 5 percent in May, thereby con- 
tinuing the decline which began in the previous 
month. In May reductions occurred in both 
items in 32 of these States; in Delaware, Iowa, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, North 
Dakota, Oregon, Washington, and Wyoming the 
decreases exceeded 10 percent. Increases in both 
the number of cases and the amount of obligations 
were reported by Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, 


Table 3.—Number of households receiving one or more of the special types of public assistance and/or general relief 
and percent of duplication in the case count in 14 States, May 1939 












































Number of house-| Recipients of the special types of public assistance and cases receiving 
holds poy general relief 
one or more 0 Renee Soe : 

State the special ty l : wee 
of public assist- Old-age |Aidtodepend-| 4:4 to the Coa 
ance and/or gen- Total euiiainn ent children ” ‘blind General relief 

eral relief | (families) 

ets: -.. Pere ocied < ee aa 362, 944 | 391, 695 | 226, 536 | 60, 376 | 7, 330 | 97, 453 7.9 
ee ceeenncemes — — 11, 930 12, 886 7,173 2, 481 308 2, 924 8.0 
i ewes snide 25, 528 25, 528 15, 979 4,010 624 3,915 0 
|) a ES FS ee Seukie 12, 736 13, 456 8, 436 2, 673 290 1 2, 057 5.7 
| EI Fe +e Lesuanbal 46, 162 50, 286 23, 892 | 5, 935 1, 061 19, 398 8.9 
Te bacrcenaiis  kagmeninenes Pao 46, 749 49, 409 29, 851 | 10, 819 | 895 7, 844 5.7 
EE Ee ee 31, 144 35, 821 17,719 7, 835 | 646 9, 621 15.0 
aE A NN | 17, 604 20, 456 12, 220 2, 176 | 139 5, 921 16.2 
i ew eenacnnonsnounal 7, 569 7, 637 3, 899 1, 666 | 203 21,869 9 
ae A a ea 13, 363 15, 203 8, 114 | 2, 064 | 116 4, 909 13.8 
a crn cwconmabonel 32, 187 32, 539 24, 532 | 4, 488 | 904 32,615 11 
ii die inkdnsonsccansennensacnons 19, 681 21, 987 13, 599 3, 168 200 5,011 11.7 
eg SESE aE eae | 50, 851 57,301 | 38, 875 5, 407 999 12, 020 12.7 
ns nmmemeians — 42, 217 43, 558 18, 095 6, 960 782 17, 721 3.2 
| i TET 5, 223 5, 628 | 3, 152 604 | 154 1, 628 7.8 





1 Does not include a relatively small number of cases receiving general 
relief from local funds. 
2 Does not include 232 cases receiving aid from county indigent funds. 


3 Does not include 63 cases receiving general relief administered by local 
public agencies. 
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Mississippi, and New Mexico—States in which 
relatively small sums were expended for general 
relief. In Pennsylvania the number of cases 
declined slightly in May but the volume of assist- 
ance increased 5 percent. 

Total expenditures for general relief were about 
7 percent higher than a year ago in the group of 
40 States for which comparisons with May 1938 
for both cases and amount are shown in table 4. 
Larger sums were expended in May of this year in 
21 of these States, the increases ranging from 1.6 
percent in Connecticut to 50.5 percent in Utah. 
In the other 19 States there were declines in the 
volume of payments varying from 0.8 percent in 
Florida and Vermont to 43.9 percent in Michigan. 
The amount of assistance also decreased in Wash- 
ington which is not included in the 40 States 
because of the lack of comparable data on the 
number of cases aided. 


Special Types of Public Assistance 


In May $46.3 million was disbursed for pay- 
ments to recipients of old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, and aid to the blind in the 
48 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, and 
Hawaii. Included in this total are payments to 
recipients under State plans approved by the 
Social Security Board and payments made under 
State laws without Federal financial participa- 
tion. Excluded are costs of administration and 
of certain services, such as hospitalization and 
burial, about which State practice varies widely. 

Almost 98 percent of total payments for May 
for the special types of public assistance was ex- 
pended in States administering plans approved 
by the Social Security Board. Of the $45.3 
million paid to recipients in States with approved 
plans, $35.3 million was received by 1.8 million 


Chart Il.—Index of income payments in the continental United States, January 1929-May 1939 
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tWork relief, direct relief, social insurance benefits, and payments to veterans not adjusted for seasonal variation. 


ttExcluding work relief. 


Prepared by U. 8S. Department of Commerce, Division of Economic Research, National Income Section. 
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Chart III.—Trend of public assistance and earnings of 
persons employed under Federal work programs in 
the continental United States, January 1936-May 
1939 (semilogarithmic scale) ! 
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1 See tables 1 and 2 for’programs not included in this chart. 
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aged persons, $8.9 million by 286,000 families in 
behalf of 692,000 dependent children, and ap- 
proximately $1 million by 44,100 recipients of 
aid to the blind. 

Assistance amounting to about $1 million was 
paid to families with dependent children and to 
blind persons in States in which these types of aid 
are administered without Federal financial par- 
ticipation. Almost two-thirds of this sum was 
received by 23,500 blind persons in 5 States. The 
remaining third was paid to 14,700 families in 
behalf of 34,000 dependent children in 8 States, 

Although the total amount of obligations in- 
curred for assistance declined slightly from April 
to May, total payments for the latter month were 
greater by $4.4 million or 10.6 percent than in 
May 1938. The largest relative gain from last 
May—17.4 percent—occurred in the amount ex- 
pended for aid to dependent children. Total pay- 
ments for old-age assistance and aid to the blind 
each were about 9 percent higher than a year ago. 





Old-Age Assistance 


In the 51 jurisdictions administering old-age 
assistance under the Social Security Act the nun- 
ber of recipients and amount of obligations in- 
curred were practically unchanged from April 


Chart IV.—Special types of public assistance in States 
with plans approved by the Social Security Board, 
February 1936-May 1939 
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to May. Only a few States reported sizable per- 


centage changes in either item. 


In Georgia a shortage of available State funds 
necessitated a marked contraction in expenditures 
for all three special types of public assistance. 
For old-age assistance declines of about 40 percent 


occurred in both the number aided and the volume 


of payments. A similar situation existed in Okla- 


Toble 4.—General relief in the continental United States, by States, May 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to June 25, 1939] 


homa where State tax receipts fell below the 
anticipated level. Payments to the aged in Okla- 
homa dropped about 10 percent from April to 
May, although the number of recipients increased 






























































Percentage change from— 
. | Amount of : 
| Numberof | - Average 
State | cases receiving | Sr. amount per April 1939 in— May 1938 in— 
relief relief 1 case . 
| Number of | Amountof | Numberof | Amount of 
cases obligations cases obligations 
Total for continental United States ?___...... 1, 645, 000 $39, 131, 000 | ieoodebtecil ; nee, Se ea ne SenmemNT 
Total for 42 States reporting actual figures___. 1, 489, 419 | 36, 633, 573 $24. 60 | —4.5 —4.7 ® 4 3+6.9 
Alabama. - 2, 047 | 18, 515 9. 06 —6.0 —4.7 —8.7 —15.4 
Arizona. ... inch o hchigiintninamenaeeaeeammidaiie 2, 924 35, 924 12. 29 +4.1 +2.3 +5.1 —9.3 
a eee an ee 3, 915 18, 660 4.77 +2.0 +1.2 —5.2 —25.6 
CE MEE A CEN EIS 127, 596 3, 783, 069 29. 65 —7.0 —8.6 +15.7 +21.9 
ee are ee 13, 534 187, 403 13. 85 —2.1 +1.8 ) 
i sci atecevec eaeiahibeettnduasdeliandio ae 22, 407 587, 308 26. 21 —6.7 —5.4 —5.9 +16 
Delaware selene ails tide lth tact enetothdventadiertaientatnieadaiaal 1, 801 31, 620 17. 56 —13.5 —21.5 +-16.2 +16.1 
District of Columbia rai 1, 677 45, 607 27. 20 —4.9 —4.8 —29.0 —25. 6 
—— “s:- VS sis 7, 797 53, 752 6. 89 +3.9 +4.3 —3.1 —.8 
a alla ce ae ee 6, 273 36, 135 5.76 —2.8 —8.6 —14.8 —17.7 
ST aitinn didn pinesiacwibtiids Rasbnineienaiecddeen mada 187, 789 4, 016, 675 21. 39 —2.0 —9.6 +8.1 +17.0 
as 28, 651 454, 848 15, 88 ~-1L1 —13.0 —.3 +4.4 
SCS a ae 19, 398 249, 087 12. 84 —4.8 —5.8 +23.9 +27.3 
FE eee Pea Te 7, 844 101, 433 12. 93 —2.2 —2.3 +8.7 +4.6 
Maine Bt 11, 280 232, 364 20. 60 —9.3 12.9 —10.7 —9.5 
Maryland...........- mapis 9, 621 78, 591 18. 56 —114 —26.8 +23.9 +6.7 
Massachusetts eneineel 64, 925 1, 785, 001 27.49 —6.3 -.1 —10.6 —8.1 
a aaa aS Ys 70, 696 1, 428, 907 20. 21 —10.8 —13.6 —42.8 —43.9 
LA ae a Ae 40, 722 975, 105 23. 95 —11.8 —13.8 +9. 2 +13.6 
ETE LEI FF IZY 1,014 4, 295 4.24 +1.6 +8.2 —4.4 +7.9 
EE ee ee 38, 371 417, 123 10. 87 —1.7 —5.3 —10.0 +5.8 
Montana sc Usaha chintinslaiitiencaiaiashoetotlnaemaeen amie 5, 921 64, 864 10. 95 —20.5 —26.7 —1.2 —27.0 
ET ndbebbiileiadil 9, 257 105, 574 11.40 —7.3 —11L4 +35.8 +18.6 
ET Seer e eS Pee Sr 540 8, 036 14. 88 —14.4 —6.2 —19.3 —9.6 
Tait yams 8,179 1 24.91 —9.3 —9.6 —6.8 —65.1 
3 Sb rage se Ss ee" 2, 101 13, 198 6. 28 +15 +3.9 +5.6 +2.6 
A A aaa ire: 292, 272 10, 317, 385 35. 30 —2.2 —4.9 +.8 +4.3 
North Carolina.....___ a NE ee BERS. 5, 971 35, 698 5.98 —2.5 +2.6 —12.9 —9.2 
TTT AIRE NE ROE RES ASL EE. 4, 909 74, 391 15. 15 —13.5 —13.5 —22.1 —2.6 
Sch Néihiiied ina nancrkadiebeenaiksdmmdlimmasaaite 89, 033 1, 546, 916 17. 37 —1.0 —-18 —18.0 —12.3 
et ie. inane wiimdigé unmadiuliaasmede 10, 342 156, 084 15. 09 —14.7 —14.7 —7.3 —10.2 
EERE LRT AEE 272, 322 7, 606, 860 28. 26 —.6 +5.1 +2.7 +30.9 
AE ALERTS AG NEE AA 2, 678 25, 767 9. 62 —.6 +2.9 +21.1 +9.6 
i “as eRe eae 4, 65, 431 14. 53 —14.4 —9.9 —4.1 +9.6 
ee 14, 513 127, 246 8.77 —3.1 —4.5 +10.0 +17.4 
a 5,011 |, 996 19. 96 —1.5 +1.5 +51.8 +50. 5 
a a ee ae 2, 64, 678 22. 00 —10.3 —7.0 —4.8 —.8 
i i REE RPRIRES sara 9, 072 82, 742 9.12 —7.4 —5.4 —43.6 —25.0 
a eee mn ee aes Is 12, 020 144, 311 12.01 —30.7 —16.0 (5 —34.0 
SRE His <5: 17, 721 146, 691 8. 28 —-9.8 —13.4 ~ —38.6 
EEE ae ee ME, Be A 48, 205 985, 000 20. 43 —6.5 —.4 +8.0 +35. 2 
a ee a 1, 628 27, 554 16. 93 —23.8 —27.8 +3.2 +3.7 
SS 
Total for 7 States for which figures are esti- 

EE RR i RES ES oh 155, 200 Ee MEE Se Ee 
Bilas cin sad dashiaanastiiaeeee 2, 200 | a ne eee ee Fee 
a ase 49, 000 | | SERRE OSRRENSE DG om 
i i” RRR 6 800 y (| ERNE WONT HEEREEERS S Te 
EER RIES SE SENET) 66, 600 | ¢ MESERRRRECUER GUCIPIRRED HENRI HW, RRs 
Ea GR RIA NNR GI AES RE eer es 16, 000 |, | SRRNSNE ERNST ESR 
a ae 10, 700 {| | RRRRRUSERISE CRRIRNRN Sune: Sembey 
_ __ 2a PERE RIE rie 4, 900 (| DINNER: IER Tete Korma 

! From State and local funds; excludes cost of administration; of materials, 4 Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 
omipment, and other items incident to operation of work programs; and of 5 Not computed, because rye data not available. 
spec pecereme, hospitalization, and burials. * Medical care amounting to $7, 742 not included, because number of cases 
1 Partly estimated. receiving this service only are not available. 
3 ene ey “Ty 39 States and the District of Columbia sogeting 1 Estimated by the Security Board for all States except Indiana and 
on - es ata for May 1938 and May 1939; does not include Colorado an Tennessee, for which estimates were made by State agencies. 
yashington. 
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slightly. In Colorado the number assisted was 
approximately the same in both months, but the 
total amount of obligations incurred in May was 
6.6 percent smaller than the sum disbursed in 
April. The decline of about 4 percent in the 
amount of payments in Pennsylvania reflects the 
influence of a revised schedule of writing assistance 
checks in that State. 

The largest percentage increases from April to 
May occurred in Virginia and Michigan. In 
Virginia, where payments under the Social Secu- 


rity Act have been made for less than a year, both 


items increased between 6 and 7 percent. 


The 


increases of 6.3 percent in the number aided and 
5.3 percent in the volume of payments in Mich- 
igan furthered the expansion which began in 
March, following the appropriation of additional 
State funds for old-age assistance for the remain- 
ing months of the fiscal year. 

For the 50 jurisdictions making payments 
under approved plans for May in 1938 and 1939, 
the total number of recipients and total amount 


Table 5.—Special types of public assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by months, 
February 1936-May 1939 ' 


{Data reported by State agencies, corrected to June 15, 1939] 





Number of recipients 


Amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipi- 
ents 3 



















































































Year and month | Aid to dependent | | 

Oli-ege | “Rildren* Aid to the ee Old-age | P+ Aid to the 
assistance | blind assistance | children ? blind 

| Families | Children 
3006 total (11 months). ...................... ee | esis es a is | $163, 510,045 | $135, 969, 424 | $21, 571,381 | $5, 969, 240 
ns Se en er ae 247, 421 26, 670 68, 915 12, 054 4, 644, 154 3, 752, 455 | 604, 962 286, 737 
i SS 294, 075 27, 446 70, 300 13, 099 5, 292, 303 4, 335, 522 | 641, 168 315, 613 
56, 952 141, 552 16, 376 8, 807, 061 7,087,664 | 1, 334, 345 | 385, 052 
61, 500 152, 082 16, 641 10, 782, 622 8,977,539 | 1, 405, 943 | 399, 140 
69, 664 175, 144 17, 571 11, 710, 049 9,651,969 | 1, 634, 648 423, 432 
89, 372 223, 001 26, 500 15, 783, 748 13,030,934 | 2, 106, 224 | 646, 590 
‘ 215, 024 26, 901 17, 886, 014 14, 890, 365 | 2, 332, 124 663, 525 
91, 738 233, 795 27, 478 19, 539, 565 16, 238, 430 2, 617, 830 | 683, 305 
105, 312 267, 016 27, 981 21, 435, 174 17, 953, 719 2, 776, 640 | 704, 815 
109, 166 277, 198 28, 456 22, 992, 494 19,312,868 | 2, 956, 849 | 722, 777 
111, 914 284, 601 28, 969 24, 636, 861 20, 737,959 | 3, 160, 648 738, 254 
aac caleba | 382,791,215 | 310,394,105 | 61, 408,035 | 10, 989,075 
117, 761 299, 757 29,417 | 25, 677, 890 21,594,369 | 3,333,145 | 750, 376 
122, 456 310, 488 30,117 | 26,756,822 | 22,486,548 | 3, 503, 164 767, 110 
128, 690 325, 060 30,993 | 28, 087, 666 23,553,047 | 3, 46, 879 787, 740 
134, 907 341, 083 31,594 | 29,004,268 | 24,312,544 | 3, 896, 532 795, 192 
165, 498 406, 689 33, 734 30, 655, 490 24,705,131 | 5, 103, /76 | 846, 583 
171, 410 421, 837 35,042 | 30, 527, 241 24, 412,863 | 5, 239, 847 | 874, 531 
175, 022 431, 626 37,248 | 32,149,009 | 25,819,773 | 5, 406,314 922, 922 
182,850 | 452,568 | 38,618 | 33,193,505 | 26,608,569 | 5,637,514 | 947, 422 
193, 696 480, 561 40,136 | 34,856,835 | 27,865,117 | 5,957,652 | 1, 034,066 
199, 334 495, 452 41,185 | 35,908,857 | 28,640,469 | 6,211,896 | 1,056,492 
, 464 508, 419 42,560 | 37,304,499 | 29,661,716 | 6,554,448 | 1, 088, 335 
211, 721 526, 609 43,718 | 38,669,133 | 30,733,959 | 6,816, 868 1, 118, 306 
SOE EA 2° 494, 902, 377 | 390,522,035 | 93,415,022 | 10, 965, 320 
218, 009 541, 224 | 33, 595 39,050,567 | 31,227,485 | 7,014, 662 | 808, 420 
224, 737 557, 613 | 35, 149 39, 510, 599 31, 443,874 | 7, 222, 237 | 844, 488 
231, 001 572, 582 | 36,393 | 40,217,107 | 31,821,575 | 7, 524, 472 871, 060 
236, 241 585, 190 37,218 | 40,522,123 | 32,115,413 | 7, 430,714 875, 996 
240, 079 504, 024 | 38, 131 40,787,565 | 32, 364,745 | 7, 540, 168 882, 652 
243, 422 603, 335 | 38,825 | 40, 873, 339 32, 323,431 | 7, 644, 607 905, 301 
244, 712 606, 164 | 39, 595 41,495,014 | 32,895,200 | 7,671, 441 | 928, 283 
251, 739 620, 165 | 40,205 | 41,904,865 | 32,984,748 | 7, 978, 646 | 941, 471 
254, 857 628, 912 | 41,015 42, 357, 853 33, 330,787 | 8, 071, 327 | 955, 730 
257, 426 633, 835 | 41,458 | 40,317,448 | 31, 161,831 8, 188, 407 | 067, 210 
261, 112 641, 726 | 42,267 | 43,447,123 | 34,045, 147 |g) 418, 685 | 983, 291 
266, 228 654, 304 42, 945 44,418,774 | 34,807,709 | 8, 609, 656 1, 001, 409 

1939 | | | | | 
SE Ee ae | 1,794, 432 | 274, 119 671, 008 | 43, 396 45,024,277 | 35,133,314 8,880,741 | 1,010,222 
sd“ ae 1,806,855 | 282, 674 687, 715 | 43,780 | 45,310,402 | 35,246,127 | 9, 044, 785 1, 019, 490 
Shia CSS ee | 1,820,481 | 284, 706 690, 845 | 44, 003 45, 470,892 | 35, 304, 985 9,141,886 | 1, 024, 021 
pea RON 1, 836, 805 | 282, 473 684, 852 44,172 | 45,312, 521 35, 399, 084 8,889,615 | 1, 023, 822 
oT SE aa 1, 838, 359 285, 736 691, 671 | 44, 104 45, 258,112 | 35, 289, 385 | 8, 948, 823 | 1, 019, 904 
| ! 





1 Federal funds were first made available to States for February 1936. 
Figures include relatively small numbers of cases eligible under State laws for 
which no Federal funds may be expended and payments to individuals in 
excess of amounts which can be matched from Federal funds. Figures are 
excluded for States not administering Federal funds. 
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? Includes estimates for Hawaii for June 1937-May 1938. 
3 From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration and 


of hospitalization and burials. 


Prior to July 1937, obligations incurred for 


assistance in kind and for payments to persons other than recipients for 
rendering services to recipients excluded. 
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Table 
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Table 6.—Old-age assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by regions and States, May 


1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to June 15, 1939] 








Amount of 


Percentage change from— 






































] 
mous - Number of 
7 7 obligations verage +) 1090 ; recipients per 
Region ! and State ae? incurred for amount per April 1939 in— May 1938 in— 100) estimated 
cl payments to | recipient population 65 
recipients * | Number of | Amount of | Number of | Amount of | ®24 over? 
recipients | obligations recipients | obligations 
_— — — — 
Total 1, 828, 359 $35, 289, 385 $19. 20 +0.1 —0.3 4+8. 6 4+8.7 5231 
Region I: 
I inictiabirwc ik aiecimiiey 15, 504 415, 816 26. 82 +.3 +3.9 +6.5 +7.9 133 
tte i nn cnanadneiene 11, 992 246, 369 20. 54 +2.7 +2.7 +33. 5 +33. 7 139 
Massachusetts - - ...._- 78, 242 2, 215, 790 28. 32 +.8 +.2 +12.8 +15.0 237 
New Hampshire__.._.__-_. 4, 305 101, 005 23. 46 +1.5 +1.2 +15.9 +19.0 $83 
Rhode Island__...._----- 6, 431 121, 720 18. 93 +1.5 +19 +3.5 +4.7 143 
Vermont. ......--. 5, 723 86, 183 15. 06 —.8 —.6 +8.5 +16.1 147 
Region II: 
New York_. 110, 014 2, 620, 005 23. 82 —.4 —2.0 +4.0 +4.6 139 
Region III: 
Delaware 2, 693 29, 412 10. 92 +1.4 +1.8 +3.1 +4.0 128 
SS a ee 29, 225 571, 872 19. 57 +.7 +1.0 +12.9 +19.3 117 
Pennsylvania - -.-_---- 84, 320 1, 454, 771 17. 25 —1L7 —3.9 —8.2 —26.2 6 136 
Region IV: L 
District of Columbia. _.__- 3, 276 83, 975 25. 63 +.1 +.1 +6. 2 +8.3 78 
Maryland sips 17,719 30, 097 17. 44 +.1 +1.1 +5.3 +5.0 163 
North Carolina 32, 497 311, 028 9. 57 +.4 +.5 +12.0 +13.2 233 
ee 13, 036 124, 951 9. 59 +6.8 +6. 2 (*) (*) 86 
West Virginia. . 18, 095 248, 132 13. 71 +.6 —.8 —2.0 —3.9 231 
Region V: 
Kentucky - -. . 45, 023 389, 872 8. 66 (8) -.1 +36. 3 +26. 2 243 
Michigan_........- 81, 875 1, 349, 859 16. 49 +6.3 +5.3 +17.2 +5.2 280 
Ohio 115, 317 2, 599, 352 22. 54 +2. 4 +2. 4 +6.0 +3.8 239 
Region VI 
EE ee ee ae | 131, 158 2, 504, 734 19. 10 +1.2 +1.9 +7.0 +15.9 262 
a 62, 753 1, 073, 823 17. 11 +1.9 +2.5 +46. 7 +54. 6 217 
nti nai chieirips eee ghia | 46, 087 974, 449 21.14 +.9 +1.2 +15. 1 +20.8 209 
Region VII: 
Alabama -| 16, 506 153, 673 9. 31 +1.1 +.3 +10.5 +1.1 150 
Florida... - -| 37, 829 522, 702 13. 82 +2.1 +2.0 +31.6 +22.6 398 
Georgia- 22, 168 180, 359 8.14 —39. 4 —42.4 —25. 5 —84.3 169 
Mississippi ae ert alas 19, 731 143, 901 7. 29 +.1 +1.2 +29. 2 +98. 8 230 
South Carolina.............._.-- | 24, 532 191, 371 7. 80 —.2 -.1 +16.4 —14.9 396 
Tennessce_._.......- .| 21, 379 282, 638 13. 22 —-.9 -.9 —6.9 —7.1 163 
Region VIII: | 
lowe 51, 756 1, 029, 120 19. 88 +.5 +.7 +9.9 +10.3 236 
Minnesota | 66, 392 1, 372, 980 | 20. 68 +.2 +.3 +4.8 +8.7 340 
Nebraska.........-. | 27, 130 417, 861 | 15. 40 +.6 | —1.4 +3.4 +5. 2 277 
North Dakota_._. | 8,114 143, 692 | 17,71 +.9 +1.2 +7.2 +11.2 225 
South Dakota. -- } 16, 010 298, 127 18. 62 —-18 —3.6 +1.9 —3.5 381 
Region IX: | 
Arkansas - | 16, 979 102, 714 | 6. 05 +.2 -.1 —7.4 —38. 6 210 
Kansas 23, 892 430, 128 18. 00 +1.1 —2.7 +23. 5 +20. 1 205 
Missouri 75, 526 1, 413, 224 | 18. 71 (*) +.2 +4.4 +21.5 6 242 
Oklahoma 7, 025 1, 196, 782 | 17.77 +.6 | —9.7 +2.4 +20. 2 563 
Region X: | 
Louisiana. __. 29, 851 313, 266 | 10. 49 +.7 +1.0 +14.7 +21.9 368 
New Mexico 3, 889 45,817 | 11. 75 +.9 | +.5 +3.0 —5.1 260 
Texas 116, 737 1, 644, 599 | 14.09 +1.0 | +1.5 +5.0 +7.7 410 
Region XI: } | 
Arizona | 7, 173 188, 792 | 26. 32 +1.2 | +1.4 +17.7 +20.7 422 
Colorado. - | 10 38, 704 10 1,013, 155 | 26. 18 +.3 | —6.6 +6.6 +4.3 18 480 
Idaho eo 8, 436 180, 473 | 21. 39 —.6 | —.2 —.8 —1.5 316 
Montana. __- 12, 220 207,715 | 17.00 —.2 | -.1 +.9 —15.8 304 
Utah 13, 509 281, 651 | 20. 71 +.2 | +.5 +6.0 —13.5 504 
Wyoming 3, 152 69, 086 21. 92 +.6 +.9 +9.1 +11.7 317 
Region XII: 
California. _- } 130, 832 4, 248, 387 32. 47 +1.0 | +1.0 +12.9 +13.5 284 
Nevada } 2, 181 57, 872 | 26. 53 +.4 | +.3 +13.6 +11.2 364 
Oregon =u MaRAy 19, 464 | 415, 550 21. 35 +1.8 | +2.0 +12.4 +13. 2 232 
Washington. __. i 38, 875 861, 680 22.17 —.5 | —.5 +9.3 +8.1 311 
Territories: | 
Alaska 1, 209 | 33, 385 27. 61 +.7 | +1.1 +33. 9 +35. 2 302 
ane 1,773 22, 470 12. 67 +.1 -.1 +4.1 +6.1 182 











! Social Security Board administrative regions. : : 
1 From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration and 


of hospitalization and burials. 


? Population as of July 1, 1938, estimated with advice of the U. 8. Bureau of 


the Census. 


* Comparison for 47 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii 
with approved plans for May 1938 and May 1939. 
| Adjustments have been made for grants covering 2 or more eligible indi- 
viduals for Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, Louisiana, Mary- 
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land, Mississippi, New Hampshire, 
Carolina, Tennessee, West Virginia, Wyoming, and Hawaii. 
* Minimum age under State plan is 70 years, but rate is based on popula- 


tion 65 and over. 


New Mexico, North Carolina, South 


? No approved plan for old-age assistance for May 1938. 
§ Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 
* Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 
10 Includes $82,932 incurred for payments to 3,195 recipients 60 but under 
Rate per 1,000 excludes these recipients. 


65 years of age. 








of payments were about 9 percent greater in May 
this year than a year ago. In a few States, how- 
ever, the sums expended for assistance were sub- 
stantially below the level of payments in May 
1938. Arkansas, Georgia, Montana, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Carolina, and Utah reported de- 
creases in the amount of payments ranging from 
13.5 to 38.6 percent. Only three of these States— 
Arkansas, Georgia, and Pennsylvania—also re- 
ported fewer recipients than a year earlier. 

The incidence of old-age assistance varies 
greatly in the several States owing to State dif- 
ferences in the length of time programs have been 


Chart V.—Recipients of old-age assistance per 1,000 
population 65 years of age and over in States with 
plans approved by the Social Security Board, May 
1939 
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in operation, eligibility requirements, administra. 
tive procedures, the adequacy of financial support 
provided from State and local funds, and public 
attitudes toward the problem of dependency, 
Chart V shows for each State the number of 
recipients in May 1939 per 1,000 estimated popu- 
lation 65 or more years of age. The rates for g 
number of States have been adjusted to take into 
account the administrative practice of making 
grants which cover the needs of two or more aged 
individuals. (See table 6.) In Missouri, New 
Hampshire, and Pennsylvania the rates are also 
based on the population 65 years and over, al- 
though the minimum age required for eligibility 
under the laws of these States is 70 years. 

In May the number of recipients per 1,000 popu- 
lation 65 and over ranged from 78 to 563 in the 
individual States, with a median rate for all States 
of 236. The rate per 1,000 aged population was 
less than 100 in 3 States, 100-199 in 13 States, 
200-299 in 19 States, 300-399 in 11 States, 400-499 
in 3 States, and over 500 in 2 States. 


Aid to Dependent Children 


In May the total numbers of families and chil- 
dren assisted and the total amount of payments 
for aid to dependent children in the 42 jurisdic- 
tions with plans approved by the Social Security 
Board were only about 1 percent higher than in 
April. Several States, however, reported sub- 
stantial fluctuations in one or more items. 

The amount of payments in Pennsylvania was 
21.9 percent greater than in April, and the numbers 
of families and children aided increased 14.5 and 
12.6 percent, respectively. The numbers assisted 
and the volume of payments in Pennsylvania were 
still well below the levels recorded in February— 
the last month prior to the introduction of a re- 
vised schedule of mailing assistance checks. The 
application of the revised payment schedule to the 
final group of counties in May will probably be 
reflected in substantial increases in both recipients 
and payments in June. 

In Florida, where payments under the Social 
Security Act began in September 1938, increases 
of about 15 percent occurred in the numbers aided 
and in the amount expended. New Hampshire 
reported a rise of about 10 percent in all three 
items. In Vermont there were increases of 5 to7 
percent. In Virginia, where the first payments 
under an approved plan were made in September 
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of last year, the gains were between 4 and 6 per- 
cent. The amount of obligations incurred in 
Massachusetts was almost 7 percent higher than 
in April. 


The declines of 18 to 22 percent in the numbers 
of families and children aided and in the amount of 
assistance in Georgia were attributable to a short- 
age of available State funds. These reductions, 


Table 7.—Aid to dependent children in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by regions and 
States, May 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to June 15, 1939] 



























































| Percentage change from— 
Amount 
Number of of obliga- | ,. April 1939 in— May 1938 ia— Number of 
recipients tions pte ae 
Region ! and State incurred ner B+: tae 
for pay- ale Number of Number of pulation 
| ments to recipients Amount recipients Amount a 163 
| recipients ? of obliga- of obliga- 
E: tions tions 
Families | Children Families | Children Families | Children 
a eT Bee eT | 285,736 | 691,671 | $8, 948, 823 $31. 32 +1.2 +1.0 +0.7 | 4+16.9 |} 4+14.1 | 4+17.2 23 
Region I: ae 7 
a | 1,329 3, 377 49, 859 37. 52 +.2 —.3 +.1 —4.6 —8.8 —4.6 14 
Massachusetts.................- | 10,350 24, 700 640, 869 61. 92 +2.5 +1.9 +6.9 +22.7 18.2 +21.8 22 
New Hampshire_.......-. sansedén 397 1,051 15, 830 39. 87 +9. 4 +9.8 +9. 6 +11.8 +6.7 +13. 5 8 
cnet | 1,121 3, 007 51, 576 46. 01 +2.9 +2.6 +2.0 +25.7 +21.3 +18.3 17 
VermORt....-.----------------0-| 479 1, 422 13, 823 28, 86 +5.0 +6.4 +6.7 +45.6 +38. 9 +90. 0 14 
Region II: 
pow Fark RE aoe Le | 36, 267 71,989 | 1, 720, 156 47. 68 +.4 +.4 —1.5 +30. 4 +25. 6 +30. 5 23 
Region : | 
wi laware AN a a a ale a 497 1,179 15, 332 30. 85 +2.3 +1.9 +2.8 —5.2 —3.4 —10.5 18 
“a STs | 11,037 24, 310 330, 011 29. 90 —2.9 —2.5 —2. —2.7 -—3.7 —1.9 22 
gwen Se eee | 17,992 41, 867 654, 067 36. 35 +14.5 +12. 6 +21.9 +.5 —5.4 +6.8 14 
Region IV: 
ep istrict of Columbia. .........-- 936 2, 834 41, 277 44. 10 —18 —1.7 —5.1 —22.2 —21.5 —29.1 22 
=e 7, 835 21, 059 240, 710 30. 72 —1.1 —1.1 —2.8 +7.6 +4.2 +6. 1 47 
North Carolina.................. 8, 139 21, 556 125, 644 15. 44 +.8 +.1 +.3 +15.8 +8.7 +10.7 17 
(a i gl IE: 990 3, 361 22, 293 22. 52 +4. 5 +4.1 +5.7 (5) () (5) 4 
‘ West _.  _  SaRRGI ES: 6, 960 19,848 | 147,341 21.17 +2.9 +3.1 +2.6 +22.3 +18.7 +19.7 31 
egion V: 
EE Seen ee 13, 690 31, 425 424, 529 35. 39 +.6 +.5 —5.2 +14.4 +13.1 +11.2 24 
ERS RR eee te 10,729 | ® 30, 754 419, 930 39. 14 —.4 -.1 —.9 —1.4 +4.9 —1.9 617 
Region VI 
ER ot 16, 528 34,190 | 454,120 27. 48 +1.7 +1.4 +1.7 +21.5 +17.7 +21.3 37 
wee ececcecceee---| 11,300] 726,518 | 419, 100 36. 80 +.9 +.7 —2.2 +13.5 +13.7 +18.8 730 
egion VII: 
ee roe 5, 541 16, 396 68, 982 12. 45 —.5 —.6 —.2 +3.8 +3.2 +2.1 16 
a see 4, 128 10, 815 85, 834 20. 79 +14.8 +15.6 +15.3 (5) () (5) 23 
i ss RL. 3, 745 10, 218 | 76, 828 20. 51 —2.5 —18.0 —21.6 —4.4 —4.6 —9.2 10 
South Carolina 4, 488 13, 196 | 66, 701 14. 86 2.4 +2.4 +4.5 +30.1 +30. 9 —5.1 19 
Tennessee ___. 9, 673 25,708 | 177, 530 18. 35 -.5 —.8 —.7 —2.2 —5.5 —2.8 28 
Region VIII: 
Minnesota.......................] 7,588 | ¢18,719} _268,052| 35.47] 41.1] +6] +4] +864] +4323] +387 $26 
Nebraska___. _...| *4,892| 10,983} £119,213 | 24.37 +1.5 +1.8 +2.6 +13.3 +8.5 +13.3 29 
A North EE os os ccnasaateee | 2,064] 65,736 | 66,9388 | 32.43 +.9 +1.1 +.7| +148.7) +117.5| +135.1 6 25 
egion IX: | 
Arkansas 4,010 10, 916 | 32, 655 | 8.14 —.4 —.3 —.4 —10.0 —9.9 —30.4 16 
Kansas . 5, 935 13, 522 160, 604 | 27. 06 +.6 +.3 —3.0 +47.2 +13.7 +38. 6 27 
Missouri 10,361 | 24, 441 199,522) 19.26) 10 —1.1 —1.1] +243.4| +2045) +105.3 24 
neg kithoms 16,531 | 37,955 | 198,883 1208] +15) +13 -143| +134) 4123) +166 46 
egion j | 
Louisiana 10, 819 30,864 | 230,442] 21.30 +1.1 +.9| +41.7 +22.7 +22.8 +28. 4 45 
i‘ New Mexico 1, 666 4, 831 | 35,344} 21.22 +2.8 +3.1 | +3.4 +17.4 +16.9 —3.1 33 
egion XI: | } 
es. 2,481 | 7,041} 79,632] 32.10 ~.3} -11| -21] 4457] +908] +4442 55 
SEATS * 4, 811 11,839 | 143,674) 20.86|) +1.4 +1.0 +.5 +33. 5 +26.0 +29.0 40 
Idaho... ae 2, 673 6, 324 71,340 | 26.69 +.4 +.8 +.8 +8.0 +8. 4 +10.8 41 
Montana. | 2,176 5, 078 50,698 | 23. 30 +.5 +.2 +.2 +12.2 +11.2 —6.7 33 
ss 3, 168 7, 636 106,584 | 33. 64 +1.3 +.7| +18 +13.8 +11.9 +24.8 44 
. Wyoming. ... canatckdsiad 694 1, 728 | 21,656} 31.20) +36 +3.9 | +43) +162/ +184) +208 25 
egion 3 | 
California 13, 571 | ¢ 33, 821 571,977 | 42.15 | +.9 +1.1 +1.1 +10.1 +11.0 +19.9 625 
Oregon 1, 683 3, 706 67,147 | 39.90 +2.2 +21) +32 +24.6 +21.5 +34.3 15 
Washington... 5, 407 12, 276 158,244 | 29.27 —3.3 —31|) 31 —11.4 —7.4 —6.1 31 
Territory: | | | 
Hawaii. | 995 | 8, 475 $4,867 | 35.04) +.6 +4) +6| 483} +72] +149 26 
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' Social Security Board administrative regions. 

? From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration 
and of hospitalization and burials. 

§ Population as of July 1, 1938, estimated with advice of the U 
of the Census. 

‘Comparison for 38 States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii with 
approved plans for May 1938 and May 1939. 

§ No approved plan for aid to dependent children for May 1938. 
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¢ Includes an unknown number cf children 16 years of age and over. 

7 Includes approximately 2,705 children 16 years of age and over. Rate per 
1,000 excludes these children. 

§ In addition, in 73 counties payments amounting to $18,770 were made from 
local funds without Federal participation to 1,013 families in behalf of 2,374 
children under the State mothers’-pension law. Some families receiving aid 
from this source for May also received aid under State plan for aid to 
dependent children approved by the Social Security Board. 
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Chart VI.—Number of children receiving aid to depend- 
ent children per 1,000 population under 16 years of 
age in States with plans approved by the Social Secu- 
rity Board, May 1939 
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however, were proportionately only about half as 
large as those in the old-age assistance program in 
Georgia. A stringency in the amount of State 
funds available was likewise responsible for the 
14.3-percent drop in assistance payments in 
Oklahoma. In the District of Columbia and 
Michigan the amount of obligations decreased 
about 5 percent from April to May. 

In the 40 jurisdictions with approved plans for 
both May 1939 and May 1938, the numbers of 
families and children assisted were 16.9 and 14.1 
percent greater, respectively, in May 1939, and 
the amount of obligations incurred was 17.2 per- 
cent larger. A few States reported amounts of 
payments which were well below the sums ex- 
pended in May a year ago. In Arkansas, Dela- 
ware, the District of Columbia, and Georgia the 
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declines were between 9 and 30 percent. Each of 
these States reported a smaller decrease in the 
numbers aided than in the amount of assistance, 
indicating that the amounts of individual pay. 
ments had been lowered over the year to assist as 
many families as possible with the funds available, 

Variations in State patterns conditioning the 
development of programs for dependent children 
have resulted in wide differences in the number of 
children currently assisted per 1,000 estimated 
population under 16 years of age. In chart VI the 
rate in May is shown for each State with an ap- 
proved plan. For California, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, and Ohio the numbers of recipients on 
which the rates are based include an unknown 
number of children 16 or more years of age. 

In May the State rates ranged from 4 per 1,000 
population under 16 years to 55 per 1,000, with 


Chart VII.—Recipients of aid to the blind per 100,000 
total population in States with plans approved by the 
Social Security Board, May 1939 
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ARIZONA 75 
INDIANA 71 
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IDAHO 59 
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CONNECTICUT 8 
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a median rate of 24.5. For 2 States the rate per 
1,000 children under 16 was less than 10, for 12 
States 10-19, for 15 States 20-29, for 6 States 30- 
39, for 6 States 40-49, and for 1 State more than 50. 





Aid to the Blind 


From April to May the number of recipients of 
aid to the blind and the amount of obligations in- 


curred for payments to these recipients in the 42 
jurisdictions with approved plans declined very 
slightly. Substantial percentage changes occurred 
in only a few States. 

In Georgia a shortage of State funds resulted 
in decreases of 21.7 percent in the number aided 
and 27.1 percent in the amount of payments. 
The volume of assistance declined 8.6 percent in 


Table 8.—Aid to the blind in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by regions and States, May 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to June 15, 1939] 






































| Percentage change from— 
} | Amount of Average Number of 
| "7 . 
Region ! and State Number of | Fee yo amount April 1939 in— May 1938 in— beng oy 
recipients | : per recip- Der 
} | payments to ient | estimated 
| |, er Number of | Amount of | Number of | Amount of | Population? 
| | recipients | obligations recipients obligations 
bis nnnnacennaniasdindessinnbia 44, 104 | $1,019,904 | $23. 12 —0.2 | —0.4 #4121 4 +13.9 45 
Perea. TO cok SREP Rae 22 } 
Region I: | 
Connecticut ; ‘ § 132 | $3,491 | 26. 45 +2.3 | +4.3 (8) (®) 8 
Maine 1, 239 | 28, 562 23. 05 —.1 —.2 —14 +1.0 45 
Massachusetts 1, 136 25, 213 22. 19 —.4 +.2 +6.9 +12.1 126 
New Hampshire 317 7,017 | 22 14 +1.0 +.8 +7.8 +10.9 62 
Vermont 163 3, 304 20. 82 +.6 +5.8 +16.4 +46. 2 43 
Region II: 
New York juition — . | 2, 656 63, 752 | 24. 00 +.5 —1.8 +8.3 +13. 6 20 
Region III: 
New Jersey.._... an | 619 14,127 | 22. 82 +1.0 +.9 +7.1 +10.0 14 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia 209 5, 612 | 26. 85 —3.2 —3.0 +3.5 +5.1 33 
Maryland . | 646 13, 617 21. 08 +.2 —.1 +8.9 +11.3 38 
North Carolina 1, 931 28, 232 14. 62 —.1 —.2 —.9 +.6 55 
Virginia : 826 10, 795 | 13. 07 +2.2 +2.5 (’?) (*) 31 
West Virginia 782 13, 406 | 7.14 +1.7 +.1 +4.7 +2.6 42 
Region V: | 
Michigan 748 | 17, 934 | 23. 98 +1.1 —2.8 +31.2 +36. 8 15 
Ohio 3, 929 | 77, 617 19. 76 - -.9 +2.8 +5.3 58 
Region VI: 
Indiana 2, 475 | 48, 604 | 19. 64 —.2 +.2 +4.3 +8.0 71 
Wisconsin . 1, 970 | 44, 751 | 22. 7: (8) +.7 +.5 +3.2 67 
Region VII: 
Alabama. . 518 | 4, 530 | 8.75 +3.2 +2.6 +23.3 +12.7 18 
Florida 2, 406 | 34, 996 14. 55 +1.1 +.7 +89. 9 +87.8 144 
Georgia 983 | 9. 822 | 9.99 —21.7 —27.1 —3.3 —15.9 32 
Mississippi 552 3, 955 7.16 +2.6 +3.2 7) (7) 27 
South Carolina 904 | 9, 179 | 10.15 +1.5 +1.2 +16. 6 —13.9 48 
Tennessee | 1, 389 | 20, 383 | 14. 67 —.9 —.§8 +25.4 +24.3 48 
Region VIII: | 
lowa 1, 350 31, 500 | 23. 33 +.7 +.9 +22.3 +22.8 53 
Minnesota S09 20,311 | 25. 11 +1.3 +.7 +28. 8 +39.1 31 
Nebraska 603 | 10, 021 | 16. 62 +1.3 +.4 +5.4 —12.5 44 
North Dakota 116 | 2, 307 | 19. 89 —.9 —1.7 +11.5 +21.9 16 
South Dakota 236 | 3, 268 | 13. 85 —1.7 —6.7 +53. 2 —.4 34 
Region IX | 
Arkansas 624 | 4, 097 6. 57 | —.5 | —.6 —5.9 —32.2 30 
Kansas 1, 061 20, 821 | 19. 62 +1.3 | +2.5 +45. 3 +38. 8 57 
Oklahoma 2, 066 30, 311 14. 67 +.7 | —8.6 +.5 +79.8 81 
Region X: } 
Louisiana 895 12, 037 | 13. 45 +2.4 +3.3 +35. 8 +43. 6 42 
New Mexico 203 | 3, 042 14. 99 +1.0 +.8 —-.5 —8.3 48 
Region XI: 
Arizona 308 7, 804 | 25. 34 —1.6 +.2 +10.4 +18.4 75 
Colorado 612 | 17, 069 | 27.89 +.3 +1.2 +3.2 +4.3 57 
Idaho 200 | 6, 231 21. 49 —.7 —1.7 +5.5 +.5 59 
Montana 139 | 2, 894 20. 82 —.7 —1.0 (* (*) 26 
Utah. ; 209 | 5, 276 | 25. 25 +.5 +.6 —6.7 —8.2 40 
Wyoming al 154 | 4, 402 28. 58 —1.9 =—.7 —7.2 —9.4 66 
Region XII } | 
California a 6, 392 | 306, 962 48. 02 +.8 +1.0 +14.4 +15. 2 104 
Oregon Li 438 | 11, 108 25. 36 +1.2 +1.2 —.2 +.1 43 
Washington 999 30, 427 30. 46 —1.7 | —2.1 —2.0 —10.0 60 
Territory: | 
Hawaii 70 1, 027 14. 68 | (19) (19) (’) (*) 18 














' Social Security Board administrative regions. 


? From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration and 


of hospitalization and burials. 


3 Population as of July 1, 1937, estimated by the U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
‘Comparison for 38 States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii with 


approved plans for May 1938 and May 1939. 


5 Does not include aid to the blind administered under State law without 


Federal participation. 
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¢ Connecticut had an approved plan for aid to the blind for May 1938 but 
did not request Federal funds. 

? No approved plan for aid to the blind for May 1938. 

8 No change. 

* Not computed, because figures for May 1938 are too small for comparison. 

10 Not computed, because figures for April 1939 are too small for comparison. 
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Oklahoma and 6.7 percent in South Dakota; in 
each of these States the decrease was caused pri- 
marily by limitations in the amount of State 
funds available. The only increase of more than 
5 percent in either item was that of 5.8 percent 
in the amount of payments reported by Vermont. 

In the 40 jurisdictions with approved plans in 
May 1939 and May 1938 the number of recipients 
increased 12.1 percent as compared with the 
number aided in May 1938, and the amount of 
obligations increased 13.9 percent. In a number 
of States the amounts spent for assistance were 
well below the sums disbursed a year ago. For 
Arkansas, Georgia, South Carolina, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming 
the declines ranged from 8 to 32 percent. In 
Nebraska and South Carolina the number assisted 


was greater than in May 1938; in most of the 
remaining States the decreases in the number of 
recipients were considerably smaller than the 
declines in the volume of payments. 

Inasmuch as adequate data concerning the 
extent of blindness are not available, the incidence 


of aid to the blind is measured by relating the | 


number assisted to the total population. Chart 
VII shows the number of recipients in May per 
100,000 estimated total population in each State 
administering aid to the blind under the Social 
Security Act. In May the rates for the individual 
States ranged from 8 to 145 per 100,000 popula- 
tion, with a median rate of 43. In 6 States the 
rate was less than 20, in 11 States 20-39, in 15 
States 40-59, in 6 States 60-79, and in 4 States 
more than 80. 
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STATISTICS BY STATES, APRIL 1939 


State data on payments to recipients’ under 
public-assistance and Federal work programs and 
on the number receiving payments under each 
program are presented in tables 9 and 10. In 
April total payments for public assistance and 
earnings under Federal work programs in the 
continental United States amounted to $309.1 


million—2.9 percent less than in March. Smaller 
sums were expended in April in 28 States, the 
declines ranging from 0.9 percent in South Caro- 
lina to 6.8 percent in Ohio. Decreases of more 
than 5 percent were recorded for Arizona, the 
District of Columbia, Michigan, New Hampshire- 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 


Table 9.—Amount of public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the con- 
tinental United States, by States, April 1939 ! 


{In thousands] 












































Coepeiens ees Earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs 
All public Ss ] 
, | Subsistence } 
re peor payments | Works Progress National Youth 
- a certified by | Administration Administration Other : 
oe employed | Special | the Farm | Civilian | Federal 
under Fed- types of General A yah 4 Conser- Projects work 
eral work public as- relief tratio vation Projects operated and con- 
programs sistance n Corps | operated i> other Student | Work | struction 
by the Federal aid | projects | projects 
WPA agencies 
 —- eS ee re | 2 $300, 072 | $46, 228 $41, 148 | $2,242 | $19,974 $146, 308 $6, 019 $2, 484 $4,305 | 2 $40, 368 
Alabama 4, 138 227 | 19 105 542 | 2, 037 40 45 102 1, 021 
Arizona ; ESO 1, 470 274 35 52 199 507 28 11 16 346 
Arkansas PE IEEE 2, 985 140 18 101 540 1, 703 72 26 92 292 
California. _ ee eerie 32 20, 474 5, 075 4, 137 85 728 6, 902 485 140 149 2, 774 
Colorado ees 7S ee: 3, 72 1, 245 184 20 191 1, 425 129 30 52 447 
Connecticut.......... pees 3, 872 468 621 1 229 | 1, 656 75 19 58 743 
Delaware . a aan 462 44 40 (3) 34 153 12 3 5 171 
District of Columbia. . ‘ 2, 170 133 | aes 57 644 136 18 16 1, 118 
Florida ‘. , | 3, 747 622 52 10 307 1, 976 108 30 4 580 
Georgia. . 4 : | 4, 137 425 40 51 597 2, 145 139 55 92 594 
Idaho. ..... SE pe 1, 140 258 432 6 85 534 40 15 27 144 
Illinois. .... Sea ine aed 22, 255 2, 831 4,442 ll 1,075 12, 028 126 143 254 1, 345 
Indiana. .__. ake CCE 8, 088 1, 542 | 683 3 460 4, 461 118 92 663 
EE a ee 3, 869 1, 115 | 523 1 260 1, 457 28 45 43 398 
Sa - ace 3, 363 628 264 114 258 1, 418 131 53 406 
Kentucky... . — 4, 293 401 4 53 29 459 2, 393 150 49 lll 648 
Louisiana. . IOS 3, 824 548 104 17 413 1, 803 33 43 105 758 
Maine ea cr ; 1, 625 318 267 2 125 471 35 12 351 
Maryland i ce oaied | 2 624 567 244 1 197 690 226 24 24 651 
Massachusetts 14, 866 2, 835 1, 787 1 615 7, 461 223 73 114 1, 758 
Michigan... ._. 12, 802 1, 811 1, 654 6 651 7, 409 83 95 136 956 
Minnesota. . Cre 7, 596 1, 656 1, 132 39 518 3, 660 99 55 100 338 
Mississippi 2, 749 148 48 42 1, 432 37 33 83 535 
Missouri. _____- ed Re: 8, 343 1, 701 441 110 759 4, 380 81 70 69 733 
Montana.._. 3 at ‘ocae 2, 289 261 89 146 162 921 89 18 29 574 
Nebraska... icadealal 2, 958 550 119 113 226 1,424 70 29 63 362 
Nevada. __ anes es 418 61 9 (4) 26 110 5 2 3 202 
New Hampshire. me ne 1, 430 121 225 1 44 503 14 9 19 488 
New Jersey... OR AARON C18 10, 805 920 1, 504 593 5, 580 248 53 136 1,677 
New Mexico Ia AES. 1, 286 83 13 19 175 564 35 10 39 349 
|. oe : ieietreed 38, 773 4,404 10, 854 17 1, 277 16, 800 563 250 491 4, 026 
North Carolina_.........._.. Fe 3, 677 463 35 9 497 1, 598 81 64 97 833 
North Dakota EES HE: 1, 705 211 394 203 629 60 23 43 56 
hi i a eas 20, 37! 3, 041 1, 575 17 955 13, 291 104 130 176 1, 081 
Oklahoma..._____ eis LL Sea eas 5, 558 1, 584 452 61 636 2, 458 146 72 135 414 
Oregon PS a 2, 383 4s4 183 16 165 1, 024 60 23 24 405 
Pennsylvania. __. ‘ nS EK 28, 595 2, 417 7, 324 7 1, 293 13, 699 488 181 280 2, 906 
I 2,170 171 4 287 () 98 923 41 13 31 606 
South Carolina.____- ‘ an 3, 112 264 25 30 365 1, 566 156 37 70 598 
“ee 1, 944 348 7 364 210 705 88 28 54 73 
Tennessee __. ee 2 Ee 3, 683 484 427 3 501 | 1, 567 51 95 908 
camp on 9) 231 1, 621 133 122| 1,119 | 3, 602 314 118 191 2, 010 
Utah eke IE: | 1, 529 360 99 2 2 | 647 21 153 
| 2 eeeiae 580 103 70 1 40 | 77 35 7 6 42 
_ “St aa aeReiERAtRET 3, 663 149 | 87 5 462 | 981 190 45 79 1, 663 
Washington i RAMIECTIR., 6, 324 1, 060 | $172 1 290 | 2, 448 364 40 45 1, 894 
. kh, Re 3, 518 407 | 169 6 329 2, 035 24 36 95 416 
a 7, 793 1, 436 | 989 61 | 430 | 4,011 47 64 119 635 
WR oe ee po 666 04 38 | 18 | 48 | 203 31 4 ll 218 

















! See footnotes on table 1. 
? Includes $6,000 not distributed by States. 
® Less than $1,000. 
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4 Estimated. 
5 Does not include $9,000 for medical care. 
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vania. Of the 21 States in which aggregate pay- 
ments increased in April, the largest percentage 
gains—between 5 and 6 percent—occurred in 
Delaware, Georgia, Mississippi, and Virginia. 
Expenditures for general relief declined in all 
States except Arkansas, and the amount earned 
on projects operated by the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration also dropped below the March level 
in all but 2 States. On the other hand, earnings 
on other Federal work and construction projects 


increased in 40 States, payments to recipients of 
the special types of public assistance in 36 States, 
and earnings of enrollees in the Civilian Conserva. 
tion Corps in 40 States. 

Disbursements for the remaining types of as. 
sistance and earnings shown in table 9 comprise 
very small shares of the total in nearly all States; 
consequently, even large percentage changes in the 
amounts expended influence only slightly the 
movement in total payments. 


Table 10.—Recipients of public assistance and persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, by States, April 1939 ! 
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Recipients of special types of public : . > 
Persons employed under Federal work programs 
assistance | Cases for : -_— 
which sub- —_ 
| Aid to dependent sistence | Works Progress National Youth 
sii | children aoitioe oo pen | Administration Administration | Other 
Old-age | Aid to| general | tified by | Civilian Sern) aieo - Federal 
assist- the relief the Farm | Conser- | Projects | | work and 
ance blind Security | v ation | Projects operated | < : construc- 
Families | Children Adminis- | Corps? | ope rated by other | Student | Work tion 
tration | | by the | ‘Rederal aid | projects | projects 
WPA agencies | 
eta cade acta Carrel 1, 833, 832 296,151 | 715,364 | 67,637 |1, 724, 935 | 113, 582 | $299, 005 |2, 676,445 | 109, 849 381, 766 22s, be +392, 081 
ise remem 16, 333 5,569 | 16,502 502} 2,178 2, 532 8, 126 | 54, 077 1,191 7,324| 6, 493 | 11, 821 
| 7,089 2, 489 7, 116 313 | 2, 810 3, 896 2,911 | 9, 366 | 514 1, 577 | 989} 3,332 
RA 16,941 | 4,026 | 10,950 627 3, 839 5.335 | 8,096] 47,.435| 1,928| 5.318 4, 666 47 
oe oc 129,535 | 13,451 33,447 | 6,340 | 137,156 4,170 | 10,898! 107,089 | 7, 159 | 7, 165 7,051 | 22, 371 
ST 38,591 | 4,745 11, 720 610 13, 827 1, 081 2, 859 25,801 | 2,418 | 4,757 3, 109 | 4, 401 
carnal Rigiadeh faiprine cue | 15,463 | 51,403 5 3, 307 129 24, 006 17 3,437 | 24,802 1, 157 | 2, 603 2, 428 | 6, 379 
eee ae eee } 2,655 | 486 A 4 == 2, 081 15 | 506 | 3, 166 230 395 312 | 1,811 
District o of Columbia___---___- 3, 273 | 953 2, 883 216 . ) ae 853 | 11,079 1, 813 1, 509 816 | 7, 822 
a A a 37,065 | 3,597 9,358 | 2,380 7, 505 401 4,597 | 46,128 | 2, 340 4,731 | 4, 227 7, 379 
Neen 36,610 | 4,710 | 12,454) 1,256 6, 451 1,404 | 8,949 57,343 | 3, 663 10,472} 5,074 | 9, 229 
| | | | 
a 8,484 | 2,663 | 6, 273 292; 52,500 194 | 1,269 | 10,672 | 793 2, 242 | 1, 203 | 1, 502 
SR 129,582 | 57,500 | 517,000 |5 7,700 | 191,657 543 | 16,099 | 210,930 2, 768 21,948 | 12,973} 12,008 
aa 61,564 | 16,253 33,709 2 480 53, 819 139 | 6,885} 80,179 2, 108 10,239 | 5,026 7, 128 
5 Se 51,479 | &3,000| 57,000} 1,341 32, 224 30| 3,891 28, 347 592 6,601 | 2,604 | 4, 865 
<< as 23,625 | 5,901 | 13,480} 1,047 20, 381 7, 254 | 3,857 | 30,475 2, 544 9,442] 5,550 | 5, 258 
ESS | 45,006} 5220 | 4 5 6, 000 672 | 6,882} 58,147 3, 485 8,581} 6,312 | 7, 918 
“EVs 645 | 10,705 | 30, 592 874 8, 024 880 6, 194 | 2, 968 799 5, 742 | 5, 462 | 8, 952 
in inn ec ammes 11, 678 1,327 3,387 | 1,240 12, 421 78 | 1, 865 9, 801 634 1, 724 | 1, 262 | 3, 48 
© 2: 17, 702 7,922 | 21,294 645 10, 863 50 | 2, 947 13, 871 4, 256 3, 188 | 1, 279 | 6, 604 
Massachusetts__.._........... 77, 655 10, 095 24,228 | 1,140 69, 294 32 9,206 | 113,010 3, 230 10, 548 | 5, 248 | 14, 538 
oo oe nbs eccnnent 76, 999 13, 602 31, 261 740 79, 291 335 | 9,753] 129,390 1, 586 13, 879 7, 023 | 9, 549 
“rer 66,289 | 7,477 18, 614 799 46, 180 2,372 | 7,743 | 58,739 1, 581 8,778 | 5, 255 | 3, 634 
Ee 19, 710 166 415 538 998 2, 633 6, 429 42, 603 1, 076 5, 601 | 5, 310 | 8, 288 
ess 75, 556 10, 464 24,717 | 53, 543 39, 033 8, 828 11, 377 92, 618 1775 11, 786 5, 368 | 8, 535 
ae 12, 240 | 2, 165 5, 067 1 7, 452 6, 513 2, 381 16, 355 1, 936 2, 976 1, 369 | 4, 546 
sr 26, 960 4,818 10, 792 595 9, 982 , 641 3, 381 26, 315 1, 626 4, 660 3, 656 | 4, 663 
5 RE 2, 172 115 273 7 631 3 386 2, 141 111 224 157 | 1, 648 
New Hampshire.______.___._- 4, 241 363 957 314 9, 017 21 | 730 9, 512 265 1, 133 776 3, 716 
EEE 29, 010 11, 364 24, 926 613 | 571,100 142 8, 882 82, 647 3, 957 8, 049 6,167 | 14,441 
New Mexico..__............_- 3, 1, 621 4, 684 201 , 069 966 2, 504 11, 922 635 1, 574 2, 027 3, 344 
eres 110, 492 36, 137 71, 737 2, 643 298, 817 628 19, 133 221, 402 7, 509 35, 561 23, 142 27,7 
North Carolina. .............. 32, 383 8, 075 21,534 | 1,933 6, 123 389 7,441 45, 618 1, 982 8, 503 6,150} 11,512 
North Dakota__.......__._._- 8, 040 2, 045 5, 676 117 5, 678 21, 187 3, 028 12, 814 1, 205 4, 161 2,941 | 72 
ee 112, 616 10, 769 30,795 | 3,933 &9, 957 824 14,298 | 227,867 1, 662 18, 584 8, 302 | 11, 885 
aeeema.................... 66, 643 | 16, 289 37,459 | 2,051 | 515,000 2,299 9,485 58, 949 3, 479 14, 512 6, 496 | 4, 906 
si ae 19, 113 | 1, 646 3, 628 433 12, 127 553} 2,471 16, 812 1, 028 3, 245 1, 213 3, 606 
Pennsylvania____- i ht 85,805 | 15,713 37, 187 | 12,233 | 273,989 255 | 19,372] 216,052 7, 122 29, 559 12,211 | 24,347 
Rhode Island___...._..______- 6, 337 | 1, 089 2, 931 550 | 511,500 17 1, 470 14, 821 623 1, 607 1, 625 4, 366 
South Carolina. _...._..___._- 24, 592 | 4, 382 12, 882 891 2, 693 917 | 5, 464 42, 810 3, 317 6, 439 4,490 | 7, 835 
South Dakota__.._...__.__..- 16, 296 5 2,153 5 4, 898 240 5, 259 19,554 | 3,099 14, 171 1, 789 5, 839 3, 670 | 1, 000 
| 
21, 564 9, 722 25, 926 1, 401 55, 156 7, 504 47, 157 1, 847 8, 574 | 5, 823 | 10, 107 
115, 533 § 110 . \ ee 14, 97: 3,429 | 16,766 99, 043 7, 152 16,004 | 12,393 25, 426 
13,570 | 3,128| 7,580} 208 5, 085 73 | 1, 378 11, 280 1, 686 3, 512 | 1,957 | 1, Sl 
5, 769 | 456| 1,337/ 162] 3,279 37 | 598 5, 388 640 1,000 | 333 | 550 
12, 209 | 947 | 3, 228 808 9, 800 194 6,928 | 26,276 4,010 | 5,803 | 4,949 | 17, 557 
39,064 | 5,592 12,665 | 1,016 | 617,337 362 4,330 | 40,940 4,653 | 5,791] 2,231; 11,90 
17,996 | 6,765| 19,253|  769| 19,646 155 4,923 | 44,645 498 | 6,816 | 4,628 | 4, 567 
45,660 | 11,203 | 26,342 | 1,970| 651,570 3. 475 6. 434 69, 485 880 | 10, 852 | 5, 789 6, 360 
3, 134 | 670 1, 663 157 2, 137 901 712 3, 987 597 | 638 | 709 | 1, 901 








1 See footnotes on table 2. 
2 Number of persons enrolled, - 4 


State of origin, as of last day of month. 
3 Includes 188 persons not distri 


uted by States. 


60 


4 Includes 97 persons not distributed by States. 
5 Estimated. 
6 Does not include cases receiving medical] care only. 
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STATISTICS FOR URBAN AREAS 


Public and Private Aid in 116 Urban Areas 


In April disbursements in 116 urban areas in 
the United States amounted to $119.2 million 
for payments to recipients of the special types of 
public assistance and of public and private general 
assistance and for earnings of persons employed 
on work projects operated by the Works Progress 
Administration. This amount was the lowest 
expended since May 1938. Excluded from this 
sum are the costs of administering all programs; 
of materials, equipment, and other items incident 
to the operation of work projects; and of transient 
care. Data on earnings of persons employed on 
WPA-financed projects operated by other Federal 
agencies and other Federal work and construction 
projects, earnings of enrollees in the Civilian 


Conservation Corps, and earnings under the 
program of the National Youth Administration 
are not available for the urban areas. 

From March to April aggregate payments 
declined $9.2 million or 7.2 percent. Total pay- 
ments from public funds for general relief were 
8.2 percent below the March level, and the amount 
earned on WPA-operated projects dropped 7.8 
percent. The amount of obligations incurred for 
payments to recipients of the special types of 
public assistance decreased 2.8 percent, primarily 
because of greatly reduced expenditures for old-age 
assistance and aid to dependent children in some 
of the 11 urban areas in Pennsylvania. A revision 
in the schedule of mailing assistance checks in that 
State resulted in abnormally large fluctuations in 
the volume of payments for these types of aid 


Chart I.—Public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the Works Progress 
Administration and under the Civil Works Program in 116 urban areas, January 1929-April 1939 
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tEarnings of all persons employed under the Civil Works Program, including the administrative staff. 
ttEarnings on projects operated by the Works Progress Administration within the areas. 
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during March and April. In the areas exclusive of | Chart Il.—Special types of public assistance jn sei 
‘a J F le 
those in Pennsylvania, the amount expended for 116 urban areas, January 1929-April 1939 - 
the special types of public assistance increased 0.4 —— le 
percent in April. The decline of 10.1 percent in the pouLars | ae | | | Si cleo 
amount of assistance disbursed by private agencies - ee Be 
° . | | | | | 
influenced the movement in total payments to a | | 
a . . | | | | | 8 
negligible degree, since the proportion represented 12 | ee ee —* 
by private assistance is extremely small. | = rae | dal | 
. e ! | | | 
Decreases in total payments for public and io} a f+} _] | —— 
. ° _ e e | | | | | 
private assistance and WPA earnings in 102 of | | | Alabama 
: | | | | OLD-aGe ASSISTA Birm 
the 116 urban areas caused the decline from March 8 | ! | —ae Pe 
to April in the total for all areas. In 26 areas re | | | Los 
: a A, ee a | 
total payments declined more than 10 percent s+— —— Beer 
from March; gains of like magnitude were recorded ot a pet 
for only 2 areas. 4} ! +— Connect 
Total payments for assistance and WPA earn- Bin Sioa Hart 
. . AIO TO DEPENDENT CHILOREN New 
ings were 4.1 percent above the amount disbursed ee ee Pa 
in April 1938. Obligations incurred for the special : A eee yoo 
== nomelonnnedanalll Florida: 
types of public assistance totaled 10.1 percent 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1936 1939 Jack 
more than a year ago, earnings on WPA-operated Pen a 
projects were 4.3 percent higher, and payments The amount spent for private assistance was | Mm, 
for general relief were less than 1 percent larger. about 11 percent smaller this April. oP. 
Eva 
Fort 
Indi 
Sout 
Table 1.—Recipients of public and private assistance, amount of assistance, and earnings of persons employed on Terr 
projects operated by the Works Progress Administration in 116 urban areas, April 1939 a 
Siou 
Kansas: 
[Corrected to June 20, 1939] Kan 
Top 
Wic 
Kentuch 
| | Percentage change from— | Percentage distribution of amount lcaiden 
nS ae ee eS Re ENE +a New 
Number of | March 1939 in A pril 1938 i M ~ 
| : = Apri in— | Maine: 
Type of agency | cases 3 Amount? Marylar 
* i | | April 1939 | March 1939; April 1938 Massacl 
— of! Amount —- of} Amount _ 
| Se i Se Can 
| Fall 
SE SA RRAEbanentabonneens (3) 4 $119, 209, 667 |............ —7.2 |.... +41) 100. 0 100.0 100.0 Lav 
| —— a aa Lov 
eee | =) $118, 371, 108 |......____- —7.2 |... +4.2 | 99.3 99.3 | 9.2 L 
| —_——- —_— Mal! 
Agencies administering: | | Nev 
General relief *._............._-. | 984, 506 28, 079, 562 —3.8 —8.2 | —3.6 +.6 | 23. 5 | 23.8 244 Nev 
Special types of assistance_______ 659, 685 17, 623, 653 —.6 —2.8 | +9.8 | +10.1 | 14.8 14.1 | 140 Spr 
Old-age assistance___.._____. 530, 614 12, 493, 475 +.9 —12) +9. 2 | +8.3 | 10. 5 | 9.8 | 10.1 Wo 
Aid to dependent children 7_| 106, 490 4, 412, 378 —7.5 —7.7 | +13.0 | +15.8 | Eg 3.7 | 33 Michigs 
Aid to the blind?__....____. 22 581 717, 800 +.1 +.3 | +10. 2 +10. 2 | 6 | 6 | 6 Det 
Works Progress Administration °_ __| (*) 72, 667, 893 (%) —7.8 | (%) +4.3 | 61.0 | 61.4 60. § Flit 
} Sos SSS SSS = Gra 
Private agencies ____.__._.........._-. | © | t) aes | 20.1 | —10.9 | T1 7 | § Por 
—— I | ag 
Nonsectarian agencies.............| 18, 025 353, 637 —5.7 ~9.1 | —8.0 | 8.4 | 3 | 3 | 3 Mines 
| a 6, 668 159, 737 —6.5 —15.1 | —10.6 —17.3 | “1 | 2] a Du 
Catholic agencies ---............-..- 9, 412 179, 076 —6.9 —2.8 | —19.3 | —8.8 | 2] “87 a Mi 
Salvation Army_................-... 5, 920 28, 222 —10.6 —15.2 | —7.3 | —22.3 (#1) (#1) (11) St. 
Other private agencies____...______- 9, 300 117, 887 —19.4 —14.7 | —6.7 | —8.9 | ol | ‘44 | Mage 
~ 
St. 
1 Incomplete, since some agencies reporting amount of assistance did not 7 Includes figures for areas in States with plans approved by the Social Nebras 
report number of cases aided. Security Board and for areas in States not participating under the Social New Je 
2 Excludes cost of administration; of materials, equipment, and other items Security Act. Jer: 
incident to operation of work programs; and of transient care. § Figures from the W PA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of persons Ne 
3 Total number of cases aided by public and/or private agencies cannot be employed on projects operated by the WPA within these areas and cover all Tre 
obtained by adding figures shown, since an unknown number of cases received pay-roll periods ended during month. Figures are not available for these 
assistance from more than 1 agency. areas for earnings of persons employed on projects other than those operated See 
4 Includes estimates amounting to $128,043. by the WPA. 
5 Public agencies administered $1,897 of private funds while private agencies * Figures not available. 
administered $13,187 of public funds, so that total amounts contributed from 10 Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 
public and private sources, ene yap were $118,382,398 and $827,269. 1! Less than 0.1 percent. 
6 Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 
on basis of need. 
62 Social Security Bull 











Table 2.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the 
Works Progress Administration, by urban areas, April 1939 


{Corrected to June 20, 1939] 





















































ae | 
Percentage 
Public funds change in total 
from— 
State and city Area included Total! reo 
Total | General | Old-age |Al ‘0 de) sigtothe| WPA March | April 
relief? | assistance | P® blind? | earnings ‘ 1939 | 1938 
children 
1a: 
Birmingham............ County......... $710,111 | $710,027 $6, 341 $21, 937 $19, 044 $661, 869 $84] +0.8) +47.6 
i ESR See RLS 141, 302 140, 706 S44 7, 682 1, 573 172 130, 435 596 —.8 | +10.7 
ifornia: 

0 OS ee eee  _ CL. 6, 056, 199 | 6,034,327 | 1,703,966 | 1,690, 805 196, 194 147,771 | 2, 295, 591 21,872 | —1.3/ +180 
ESE ER Re 1, 478, 734 | 1,475, 702 278, 853 243, 659 48, 948 22, 497 881, 745 3,032 | —L.8 +3.2 
"SRE Seay  _ SOS. 15, 228 313, 563 58, 957 103, 276 18, 543 6, 909 125, 878 1,665 | —4.9] +10.0 
SE ce ee. 691, 973 691, 158 145, 330 211, 312 22, 249 10, 301 301, 966 6815 —14 +1.9 
San Francisco_._......- SR A 1,915, 827 | 1,901, 222 380, 726 310, 725 50, 021 22,752 | 1, 136, 998 14,605 | —5.0 +7.2 

Colorado: Denver. ......._- ee 731, 026 728, 447 53, 170 , 47, 753 3, 365 328, 2,579 | +23) +10.9 
necticut: 

oleae SE eee 2 ee 520, 639 $ 63, 602 27, 250 5, 755 324 | 7 423, 708 2,306 | —5.7| +166 
Hartford_........ SS PRES 293, 278 277, 507 6 73, 850 46, 835 6, 479 609 149, 734 $15,771 | —6.9 +2.7 
Se a  _ err 95, 492 95, 117 6 16, 954 10, 651 2,314 86 65, 112 375 | +14.8 —3.0 
New Haven............ = Sees 669, 273 664, 818 § 85, 101 46, 454 7, 473 896 | 7 524, 894 4, 455 —5.0 |} +165 

Delaware: Wilmington_-___.- County sabe 184, 900 181, 099 37, 234 16, 793 Sf ae nes 117, 326 3,801 | —11L.8 +1.0 

District of Columbia: Wash- 

aaa CP vi ciasacets 840, 945 825, 656 48, 375 83, 857 43, 482 5, 788 644, 154 15,289 | —5.2| +26.7 
lorida: 
Jacksonville. _.........- ee 406, 623 405, 780 5, 701 50, 077 8, 012 3, 276 338, 714 843 —3.9| +516 
PRIS: 177, 559 172, 376 5, 7! 45, 501 9, 422 3, 081 108, 670 65, 183 —-1L9!} +488 

Georgia: Atlanta____- r SRE 730, 671 725, 738 23, 099 2, 468 18, 874 2, 123 649, 174 4,933 | +10) +23.3 

Illinois: 

CE EE ee ne re 10, 681, 215 |10, 602,091 | 3,340,640 | 1,024, 583 78, 787 73, 899 |* 6,084, 182 79,124 | —4.7 +9.9 
Springfield _. . - ee Sea 28, 530 296, 250 51, 562 36, 289 1,7 4, 263 202, 2, 280 —6.0 | +43.7 

Indiana: 

Evansville... ee 436, 607 436, 016 48, 175 39, 157 18, 827 1, 517 328, 340 591 +2.7 +22. 2 
Fort Wayne_. S “SERS 292, 290, 818 26, 726 q 6 20, 977 1, 388 204, 889 2, 176 —7.9 +41 
Indianapolis Se Sern 1, 086, 282 | 1, 078, 561 127, 268 121, 419 70, 877 6, 193 752, 804 7, 721 —8.6 —4.4 
South Bend. ._. --|---- , Beers 353, 134 352, 695 50, 791 32, 465 18, 621 947 249, 871 439 —4.9 —7.8 
Terre Haute a See 367, 290 366, 461 15, 167 47, 486 16, 102 1, 997 285, 709 829 | —16.1 —9.1 
Iowa: 

Des Moines _ See 520, 777 519, 309 57, 364 83, 740 3, 749 4, 747 369, 799 1, 378 —8.7 —2.9 
Sioux City Sr 215, 859 215, 041 62, 476 38, 787 4,172 1, 571 108, 035 818 | —9.0 () 

Kansas: 
|. Een Sears it cncdasaa 337, 715 337, 325 24, 632 25, 323 12, 231 1, 354 273, 785 390 —7.6| +16.3 
Topeka... do... s 135, 421 135, 094 12, 913 16, 302 . 970 96, 763 327 —4.7 —7.9 
Wichita....._. do . 228, 480 227, 725 48, 419 37,012 15, 879 1, 708 124, 707 755 —5.6 +12.3 

Kentucky: Louisville do ‘ 344, 338 336,789 | § 23,470 32, 505 | ee 270,986 | £87,549; —7.0| +16.8 
Louisiana: 
New Orleans... eres 1, 179, 642 | 1, 169, 931 35, 980 57, 685 76, 798 4, 000 995, 468 $9,711 +2.2 +12.9 
Shreveport......_. __ SRS. 50, 929 50, 750 7, 203 13, 398 12, 382 334 17, 179 —.9| +749 
Maine: Portland... __- ces nabs - 166, 601 164, 557 24, 640 17, 204 3, 326 1,234 | 7 118,153 62,044 +.6 +30.0 
Maryland: Baltimore........|.....do_.... on 820, 356 805,453 | 228,055 158, 068 157, 187 9, ‘ 14, 903 —7.3 +4.3 
Massachusetts: } 
9 ae ee See 3, 030,742 | 2,954,075 | 453,815 396, 591 195, 032 7,775 | 1,900, 862 76, 667 —5.3 +16.6 
ai Sais senna cial 225, 616 222, 238 | 32, 861 57, 268 , 6 4 122, 166 3,378 | ~—15.5 —2.3 
Cambriage..____ | : Saas: 345, 103 341, 750 | 74, 143 39, 073 19, 607 905 208, 3, 353 +4.7 +65.0 
Fall River____. cinoma ea 386, 54 386, 453 51, 210 54, 5382 12, 172 971 267, 568 88 | +41 +2.9 
Lawrence... - | | PRSRRRS, © | 193,140 | 192,136 24, 055 42, 518 5, 418 505 119, 640 1,004 —7.4 —6.6 
SERRE, ee eee | 418,087 | 416,802 58, 221 62, 408 15, 352 7 280, 023 1,285 | +13.6| +184 
aaa . ERS 289, 421 236, 555 51, 631 71, 614 11, 037 715 151, 558 2,866 | +2.9 —2.0 
SS eis es See 144, 317 144, 269 41, 967 30, 170 5, 338 290 , 504 48 —1.6 +1.9 
New Bedford aK 341, 339, 466 71, 052 75, 681 11, 439 800 180, 494 1,539 | +2.6) +17.1 
-—— “$s: ST Gr “ETE E 108, 572 106, 454 , 030 17, 085 8, 564 106 , 669 2,118 —6.3 +13.2 
i _ As se _ eRe 381, 764 378, 751 115, 851 74, 032 18, 869 77 169, 225 $3,013 | —13.8 —2.7 
Meer a ea Sa _ REIS. 77, 062 473, 620 172, 314 84, 415 23, 494 835 192, 562 3,442 | —23.2 +11 
Michigan: 
ee | | ae 4, 636, 846 | 4, 620, 287 811, 795 252, 310 333, 948 4,927 | 3,217,307 $16,559 | —10.6 17.5 
“ep a Srey | 442, 971 442, 494 89, 933 56, 809 25, 649 5Al , 562 477 | —12.9 —36.7 
Grand Rapids__._..__._. | "es: | 685, 057 654, 212 58, 653 104, 389 82, 133 1, 579 487, 458 6 845 —-1.8 +1.5 
ontiac.__ joneteaiieleadl Seer | 416,798 416, 513 | 58, 829 48, 876 29, 445 480 278, 883 285 —7.6 —31.7 
oe Sia noibdin | 215,795 215, 355 | 34, 854 30, 287 17, 029 417 132, 768 440 | —17.3 —32.2 
innesota 
SS SS A | 865, 137 859, 672 184,197 | 112,423 32, 430 2, 289 528, 333 5, 465 —2.5 +20.7 
Minneapolis.............]..... | EE 1, 769, 344 | 1,761,777 464, 347 301, 183 49, 517 4, 389 942, 341 7, 587 —8.7 +6.1 
Mien Paul - SE Core acca 856, 131 850, 781 216, 379 114, 818 21, 970 2, 861 494, 753 5,350 | —10.9 —11.1 
3 uri: | 
Kansas City_.......____. | sae ee 982,926 | 972,097 * 100,029 158, 523 8, 535 © 10, 600 694,410 | 68 10,829 —-5.8 +21.8 
_ St. Louis. ...............| City and county.| 2, 030, 684 2, 009, 616 174, 969 206, 983 37, 054 1° 17,350 | 1,573, 260 21,068 | —10.3 —2.7 
ernie: ss aT County......... | 653,184 644, 189 6 9, 667 72, 751 31, 906 1, 728 528, 137 6 8, 905 —3.8 +1.7 
New Jersey: | | | 
i za Ge ie iicncakins | 1,051, 565 | 1,051, 119 131, 878 23, 396 24, 198 1,082 | 7 870, 565 446 —9.5 —3.4 
i (a RRR Fae kicioanicnan | 1,675,331 | 1,672,094 | 517,173 | 57, 134 | 64, 604 | 2,024 |7 1,031, 159 3, 237 —4.8 —8.7 
__ = Ses Gtceicciis 327,739 | 325,744! 85,173 ! 16, 559 | 14, 798 647 ' 7 208, 567 1,995! —6.5!' —19.0 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 2.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects 

































































operated by the 
Works Progress Administration, by urban areas, April 1939—Continued 
[Corrected to June 20, 1939] 
| | 
Percen’ 
| Public funds change in 
from~ 
‘ Private 
State and city Area included Total pag funds6 
General | Old-age | 0 ce Aidtothe| WPA March 
Total relief? | assistance ndent | “blind # earnings 4 1939 z 
children 3 
hana 
New York: 
$259, 777 $42, 509 $13, 890 $4, 211 $644 | 7 $198, 523 $2,213 | —8.0 +104 
1, 799, 115 | 1,039, 707 98, 373 67, 371 3, 930 589, 734 12, 544 7) tee 
. 11, 515 8, 454 186 16, 498 278 | —11.3 hi) 
7, 072, 353 | 1,306,800 | 1, 247, 766 37, 546 |12, 873,773 | $191,221 | —8.9 +2) 
155, 504 62, 112 7, 812 7, 429 126 7 78, 115 846 | —16.2| +5 
936, i91 464, 486 110, 026 37, 886 2,462 | 7 321,331 2, 003 1.6] +199 
580,479 | § 277,990 68, 688 23, 400 1, 105 209, 296 $4,543 | —15.8) 1) 
241, 647 73, 631 26, 648 13, 635 364 | 7 127,369 2,640 | —7.9) 4a) 
322, 762 104, 515 21, 893 20, 393 399 175, 562 1,537 | —6.8| <3) 
137, 566 2, 735 10, 696 4, 643 856 118, 636 }...........| —24] 4my 
104, 471 4,914 15, 369 6, 243 1, 368 76, 577 506 +3.0) +43) 
98, 790 2, 293 15, 977 6, 656 1, 240 72, 624 67) —3.0| +94 
127, 152 5, 608 13, 506 5, 599 959 101, 480 4, 566 —1.7) 443 
1, 215, 505 72, 210 73, 353 18, 023 1,950 | 1,049, 969 2,009 | —4.9) 43) 
571, 966 40, 918 75, 344 11, 612 2, 007 442, 085 59 9.2) 447 
1, 314, 879 249, 277 179, 850 38, 329 5, 372 842, 051 16,054 | —12.4) =194 
€ 827 527, 983 216, 043 107, 163 7,777 | 4,077, 861 36,581 | —8.5 ’ 
963, 600 108, 705 148, 106 21, 213 6, 176 679, 400 * 1,622 —3.3 +h) 
661, 726 100, 804 106, 010 15, 155 2, 510 437, 247 1, 547 —2.8 ~2) 
192, 899 15, 104 , 563 4, 991 1, 480 Et Ee —9.7 ~J 
1, 286, 882 154, 450 116, 845 16, 692 4, 231 548 | —14.4| = 
642, 460 51, 197 47, 232 11, 308 3, 187 529, 535 220 | —11.7 +! 
257, 589 q 89, 740 18, 827 2, 569 137, 261 6, 429 —.1) +i 
720, 560 109, 952 155, 198 18, 823 4, 699 431, 888 1,561; ~—1.5) +8) 
Sees _ a ee 298, 894 53, 500 12, 220 (4) 5, 505 227, 57 $739 | —15.3 0) 
EES TT _ SERS 348, 536 348, 464 77, 528 81, 955 16, 708 5, 034 216, 339 72 —3.2 +2) 
EEE Pe SESE 300, 300, 238 48, 389 16, 015 (4) 5, 430 230, 404 760 | —13.0 ? 
Cc ESE MIRE EEE 305, 624 303, 976 76, 466 14, 506 (11) 7, 467 7 1,648 | —16.4| <8) 
Erie...... Pe es Sa Seas 435, 689 435, 616 102, 946 47, 457 15, 264 7, 935 262, 014 7 —11.0] 417 
SA Ta 560, 499 559, 993 125, 046 , 363 30, 995 7, 230 357, 359 506 —6.9) +89 
TRA Sripigin do_..........] 4,130,085 | 4,090,113 | 2, 405, 728 192, 435 (ty 67,917 | 1, 334,033 $30,972 | —17.2| <2? 
(SS eee do...........| 4,014, 224 | 3,991, 700 , ‘ 157, 125 37, 646 | 2,117,379 @ 22, 524 —9.1 +0 
SSS ees MS ie ee 447, 446, 577 100, 301 38, 313 11, 759 9, 150 287, 054 1,045 —2.6 +hi 
ES Aes | ae. 1, 186, 833 | 1, 183, 465 235, 093 21, 036 (1) 9, 991 917, 345 $3, 368 —3.8 = 
Wilkes-Barre. _..........}_____ _ eee 1, 499, 907 | 1, 498, 398 34, 636 (11) 13, 712 | 1, 101, 357 1,509 | —13.3 | <t8 
Rhode Island: Providence_..| City....._.____- , 655 867, 997 147, 649 53, 642 19, 287 345 | 1 647,074 5, 658 —3.7 +h 
— Carolina: Charleston..| County___...__- 206, 723 206, 188 . 10, 409 4, 282 563 187, 188 540 | -—2.8) +8 
ennessee: 
SE een eee _ _ ee ae 168, 560 167, 835 3, 403 16, 498 15, 323 &88 131,723 725 | —11.5|) +31 
| SS eager ___ SE 293, 988 289, 146 6, 842 35, 918 19, 274 4, 100 223, 012 4,842) -—8.2] +1 
I ARTE TEAS 209, 865 207, 601 4, 736 25, 554 16, 718 2, 413 158, 180 2,264 | —14.4) 4300 
ES ee Se as eee 397, 852 393, 906 46, 742 90, 648 a 255, 614 3, 046 —1.2|) +98) 
EE Ba _ a ae 91, 418 9 eee |, ESE Ae sided 78, 398 355 | —1.1/) +66 
3, ee eee _ SESE 348, 348, 170 22, 847 ss , SRE) 256, 120 396 —1.8 |) +A 
Ho td Ahbtenscedlscsad ccincisdibidiione 343, 810 341, 001 29, 518 >; eee scesuculen 234, 209 2, 809 —2.2|) +0) 
|” SEE ee EAS 360, 914 , iN, ae _. ; Sees See 290, 397 4, 042 —4.6 |) +66 
Utah: Salt Lake City__.....|_.___ ee ee 436, 136 434, 268 48, 250 94, 490 36, 361 1, 088 254, 079 121, 868 —3.2| +i 
ET eee EE ae 88, 831 87, 988 6, 078 5, 313 1, 222 770 74, 605 $843 | —37.9| +250 
IR aa See 166, 175 160, 533 22, 977 9, 307 1, 251 725 126, 273 5, 642 —6.6| +280 
a pee __ SSetreee 35, 597 35, 597 3, 081 3, 672 576 360 | oe —4.1 +11 
ington: 
Eee ee 949, 498 942, 684 90, 422 235, 484 34, 720 8, 209 573, 849 6,814 | -—9.1) =m 
aa ae SS 486, 348 486, 348 19, 705 100, 630 19, 709 2,7 . ) = —10.9 =i) 
hadi Huntington._|_____ | REM 216, 493 215, 578 9, 199 10, 793 5, 741 681 189, 164 915 —5.2| +189 
SA eee eee! _ ne 243, 939 243, 585 29, 918 21, 943 16, 298 1, 428 173, 998 354 —5.8 -218 
SIRS Saar ae eee 299, 047 298, 826 31, 369 46, 851 21, 787 1, 064 197, 755 221) —2.3} +187 
Sis a “lea 2, 324,712 | 2,815,178 | 462,578 182, 646 107, 134 8, 562 | 1, 554, 258 #9, 53 —8.3 +4! 
ES age SS . 249, 457 248, 463 | 48, 729 | 24, 624 19, 598 | §42 154, 670 994 —7.5| +20 
1 Excludes cost of administration; of materials, equipment, and other items areas for earnings of persons employed on projects other than those operated 
incident to operation of work programs; and of transient care. by the WPA. 
2 Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 5 Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 
on basis of need. 6 Includes estimate. 
* Includes figures for areas in States with plans approved by the Social 7 Relates to county. 
Security Board and for areas in States not participating under the Social 5 Relates to city. 
Security Act. * Decrease of less than 0.1 percent, 
4 Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of per- 10 Estimated. 


sons employed on projects operated by the WPA within these areas and cover 


11 No payments for this month because of change in mailing schedule. 
all pay-roll periods ended during month. Figures are not available for these 


2 Incomplete, since figures are not obtainable for 1 relief program. 
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General Relief Operations of Public Agencies 
in Selected Large Cities, May 1939 


Data on general relief operations during the 
month of May were received from 18 large cities, 
including all cities with a population of more 
than 400,000 in 1930, except New Orleans. 
Rochester, New York, which is somewhat smaller, 
js also included. In San Francisco and Los 
Angeles relief to employable cases is administered 
by local offices of the State Relief Administration, 
and relief to unemployable cases is administered 
by the county departments of public welfare. To 
facilitate comparison with other cities in which 
general relief is administered by one agency, the 
reports of the two agencies in Los Angeles and 
San Francisco are combined in the tables. 


Shortage of Funds Reported in Four Cities 


The District of Columbia regularly limits relief 
to unemployable cases because of lack of funds. 
In May, Baltimore, Chicago, and Detroit reported 
a shortage of relief funds. In Baltimore this 
shortage resulted in the closing of more than 
2,000 cases. In Chicago relief grants were re- 
duced from 85 to 75 percent of the amounts 
budgeted. In Detroit economies were effected by 


closing childless-couple and single-person cases, by 
reducing the food budget of employable cases 16 
percent, by discontinuing emergency grocery 
orders to applicants before completion of investi- 
gation, and by restricting intake. 


Cases Aided and Amount of Relief 


In May the 18 cities reported a total of 654,000 
cases aided and an expenditure of $20.3 million. 
These figures represent a decrease from the previ- 
ous month of 1 percent in the number of cases 
aided and of 3 percent in the amount of obliga- 
tions incurred. Declines in case load amounted 
to 12 percent in Baltimore and Detroit, between 
6 and 9 percent in Boston, Cincinnati, and Minne- 
apolis, and to less than 5 percent in 8 other cities. 
Increases of less than 3 percent in the number of 
cases aided were reported by 5 of the 18 cities. 
Decreased expenditures were reported by 13 cities 
and amounted to 29 percent in Baltimore, 18 
percent in Rochester, between 7 and 13 percent 
in Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, and 
Minneapolis, and to less than 6 percent in the 
other 6 cities. Decreased expenditures in Balti- 
more, Chicago, and Detroit are known to in- 
dicate lack of funds and not decreased needs. 
Increases in expenditures in 5 cities amounted 


Table 3.—Number of cases receiving general relief, amount of relief, and average amount per family and single- 
person case in selected cities, May 1939 

















chen 

Average amount ca 1989 pas 

| Number of Amount of | 

City | cases receiv- relief | 

| ing relief Per family | Persingle- | Numberof | Amount of 

case person case cases relief 
EE OSCE 2 LR ae nee. oe 7, 882 $156, 488 (?) Q —11.7 —20,2 

| EELS a SY SITE EIT I RIG SET 15, 992 430, 668 3 $32. 71 3 $17. 50 —6.1 +7.3 
A a RRR Sa eae ana a aa saisciasdatsasabaaal 22, 693 772, 628 38. 82 18. 85 —1.6 —7.4 
RR PRR SNS ee ERIS AS 4114,585 | 42,750,154 Q@) () +24 —10.4 
a ie ees 8, 579 192, 508 24. 25 17, 25 —6.4 —9.5 
ORRIN Rede Sere. UES > 18, 306 435, 090 28. 97 15. 99 +23 +6. 1 
a ois ad naabctboebcmacaaaniaabiaese aisioial 18, 580 635, 134 37. 85 17. 26 —11,6 —8.3 

EISEN: RRR IS 1, 677 45, 607 32. 24 19. 72 —4.9 —4.8 
 — “as EER Rage rere sr sietcs: 51, 511 1, 641, 509 40. 60 16. 90 —2.8 —3.6 
i wR RY Pra Ree ee Rie oS 21, 671 § 516, 629 29.71 12.19 —4.7 +7.7 
RRS ey eae ees era cy 13, 641 376, 880 32. 09 20. 12 —8.7 —12.9 
ee oe ae ee 15, 608 459, 981 34. 76 19. 87 —2.6 —5.5 
os. cp giend eee 176, 888 288 45. 85 26. 81 +22 —L3 
NS iin adic adccnniananndgoueahs apaueiedieMasihiilaiiemedaaen * 81, 309 2, 475, 212 (3) (2) —3.8 —.7 
go in ns dsdcsinvemene tien cues bac aREA SM 9 53, 888 1, 554, 658 (%) (?) +.6 +8.6 
SE Siniinisveswesdsncurtesndnacesoctpnidsiantihniachaheds 9, 593 342, 009 39. 69 17.17 —48 —18.1 
-—si(‘as«. SS GSRRQEBERORRNIRRC ORE Ses 1s egnee tis) ar eee, x, 7,918 154, 000 24. 99 8. 62 +1.0 —3.7 
i (“a RE OERRERI Ss reer: coHtr 2 Te 13, 497 385, 308 42. 93 18. 89 —3.9 +1.2 














1 Excludes cost of administration; of materials, equipment, and other items 
dent to operation of work programs; and of special programs, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burials. 
Not available. 
Computed from estimated distribution of amount of relief to family and 
single- n cases. 
‘Includes cases receiving aid from special departments: Transportation 
ice, 907 cases, $18,283; Children’s and Minors’ Service, 2,302 cases, $53,157; 


5 Accepts only unemployable cases. 

6 Includes figures for entire county in which city is located. 

’ Figures represent combined reports of 2 agencies—1 administering relief 
to employable cases and 1 relief to unemployable cases. 
Includes $22,718 which was estimated as covering cost of operating a com- 
miss ° 
uy Ingindes duplications, since in some cases relief was granted more than 
once during month. 





Nursing Home Service, number of cases not available, $1,317; and Shelter 
Division, 2,770 cases, $12,149. 
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to between 6 and 9 percent in Boston, Cleveland, 
Milwaukee, and Pittsburgh, and to 1 percent in 
San Francisco. 

Fourteen cities reported data from which it 
was possible to compute the average amount of 
relief per family and per single-person case. The 
average amount per family case ranged from 
$24.25 in Cincinnati to $45.85 in New York. In 


4 cities it was below $30, in 7 cities between $30 - 


and $40, and in 3 cities more than $40. The 
average amount per single-person case varied 
from $8.62 in St. Louis to $26.81 in New York. 
In 10 of the cities the average was between $15 
and $20. The average amount of relief per case 
does not necessarily reflect the standard or ade- 
quacy of relief, since many factors must be taken 
into consideration in comparing the data for the 
various cities. Among the variables are com- 
munity differences in the cost of living and agency 
differences in items included in the budget, 
methods of distributing relief, the proportion of 
cases having income from other sources or carried 
for only part of a month, and in the policies 
adopted because of shortage of available funds. 


Table 4.—General relief cases in households receiving 


other types of income or assistance in selected cities, 
May 1939 














Percent of general relief cases in house- 
holds receiving '— 
Number 
of cases Earn- 

City receiv- | Unem-| ings Aid to 
ing re- ploy- | from | WPA | Old-age| depen- 
lief ment earn- | assist- | dent 

bene- em- ings ance chil- 
fits ploy- dren 
ment 
0.6 {| = 1.5 31.0 
.6 9.1 6.7 2.1 1.2 
(® (®) 1.3 2.1 Pe 
.6 3.2 1.6 3.1 (4) 
cs 6.0 10.0 | SES 
1.4 7.0 10.7 J (| Saas 
1.6 (3) 7.9 @) ) 
.8 6.8 15.0 1.2 PS 
(?) (3) 19.7 4.6 4.1 
2.1 23.4 J 7] =e ae 
3 (3) 4.2 2.4 
1.0 (3) | 0 (3) 
15 (?) 2.7 3) (?) 
4 -9 14.0 6.8 5.2 3.0 
San Francisco *______- 13, 497 -9 (?) 71.3 () ® 























1 Figures on number of general relief cases which also received aid to the 
blind are anelahie for Baltimore, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Milwaukee, 
and Rochester. Such cases amount to 0.2 percent of cases receiving relief in 
Cincinnati and Rochester; 0.1 percent < Baltimore, Buffalo, and Milwaukee; 
and to less than 0.1 percent in levelan 
i) Le gen a gg fits not yet sapante in Illinois. 
3 Not available 
4 Less than 0.1 percent. 
; Includes figures for entire county in which city is located. 
tepresent combined reports of 2 agencies—1 administering relief 
to employable cases and 1 relief to unemployable cases 
7 Base is number of cases open on last day of month rather than figures 
shown in first column of this table. 
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General Relief in Addition to WPA Earning 
or Public Assistance 


Available data concerning supplementation gf 
WPA earnings are shown in table 4. Baltimoy 
does not grant general relief to cases with worker 
employed on WPA projects. Relief was grant 
to supplement WPA earnings in 20 percent of th 
cases receiving relief in Minneapolis, 15 percent ip 
Milwaukee, 11 percent in Detroit, 10 percent jg 
Cleveland, and in less than 7 percent in the m 
maining cities. With the exception of Baltimon, 
where in 31 percent of the cases general relief sup. 
plemented aid to dependent children, no othe 
city reported as high as 6 percent of the relief Cases 
also receiving one of the special types of public 
assistance. 


Case Turn-Over 


The number of general relief cases opened anj 
closed during May and accession and separation 
rates for each city are presented in tables 5 andé, 
Accession rates (cases opened as a percent o 
average number of cases open at the beginning and 
end of May) ranged from 5 in Buffalo and Roche: 
ter to 21 in San Francisco. In 11 of the 17 citig 
for which information is available, the accession 
rate was less than 10. Separation rates (case 


Table 5.—Reasons for opening general relief cases in 
selected cities, May 1939 


























Percent opened for specified 
reason 
ae Ac- o 
, yer of | ces- essa- 

City cases | sion | tion of pene a eae All 

opened | rate! | unem- = other 

ploy- m- em- | 

ment | Ploy- | Ploy- | ging 

benefits ment | ment 
TES ee 462; 7.1 0.9 19.7 2.1) Ti 
ERR ES a 1, 734 | 12.1 1.4 23.8 35.0) i 
Ree: 976 4.6 1.0 48.6 26.3 Al 
Chicago. ....-.- aiseailaeninitinetaleh | 10, 597 9.0 (?) 23.3 58.6) il 
(eee 756} 8.1 3.4 11.0 26.3) wi 
ae 1,865 | 9.5 a 8.7 63.5) Ta 
TES 2,814 | 15.9 16.5 15.6 23.7} “3 
District of Columbia *.__- A | re eee ae 100! 
Los Angeles 4 § 11.0 12.0 238.0 19.1} Mf 
Milwaukee 4___...._. 15. 6 1.4 20.7 30.9} 48 
Minneapolis... _.-.--- (6) 2.6 25. 2 41.2} wt 
oa ncn rniowarsiia A. 9.3 30.6 30.5} wf 
 _ (=e 6.7 2.2 17,1 53.4 ai 
Philadelphia_. 6.4 8.2] 40.0] 17.1) & 
Pittsburgh 4__........._-- 11.5 11.1 32.6 37.6) ii 
Rochester. EET 4.5 2.0] 43.6 17 Hy 
t. uis J: | re 4.1 14, 
San Francisco 5. 21.2 6.4 (®) 14.8] 

















1 Cases onened as a percent of average number of cases open at beginning aal 
end of mo: ch. 

2 Unemployment benefits not yet payable in Illinois. 

3 Accepts only unemployable cases. 

4 Includes figures for entire county in which city is located. 

5 Figures represent combined reports of 2 agencies—1 administering reliel 
to employable cases and 1 relief to unemployable cases. 

6 Not available. 
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closed as @ percent of average number of cases 
open at the beginning and end of May) were 52 in 
Baltimore and in the other 16 cities ranged from 
gin Chicago to 25 in Detroit. In only 5 cities was 
the separation rate less than 10. The high separa- 
tion rates in Detroit and Baltimore were occa- 
sioned by policies adopted because of shortage of 
relief funds. The accession rates were higher than 
the separation rates in 5 cities only—Boston, 
Chicago, Cleveland, St. Louis, and San Fran- 
cisco. A relatively large turn-over occurred in 
Detroit, Milwaukee, and San Francisco. Accession 
rates of 21 in San Francisco and of 16 in Detroit 
and Milwaukee were accompanied by separation 
rates of 20, 25, and 21, respectively. From 52 to 
82 percent of all openings in 11 cities were at- 
tributed to two reasons—loss of regular employ- 
ment and loss of WPA employment. Among 
these 11 cities, loss of WPA employment was re- 
sponsible for more openings than was loss of 
regular employment in Boston, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New York, and 
Pittsburgh; loss of regular employment was the 
more important reason in Buffalo, Newark, 
Philadelphia, and Rochester. 

From 52 to 69 percent of all closings in 7 cities 
were effected because of the obtaining of regular 
employment and transfer to WPA. Transfer to 


WPA was the more important reason for closing 
cases in Cleveland and Los Angeles, while obtain- 
ing regular employment was more important in 
Boston, Newark, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Rochester. 


Effect of Regular Employment on the Case Load 


As a result of turn-over because of regular 
employment there was a decrease in May of 
approximately 7,800 in the aggregate case load 
of the 17 cities for which information is available. 
In April this same factor accounted for a decrease 
of 3,100 cases. All these cities showed net 
decreases in their case loads in May because 
closings when employment was obtained exceeded 
openings because of loss of employment. In 
Buffalo and Detroit, the decreases amounted to 
approximately 600 cases, in Philadelphia to 1,300, 
and in New York to 2,500. 


Effect of WPA Employment on Case Load 


In May, turn-over in case load because of 
WPA employment resulted in a net increase of 
over 10,500 in the case load of the 18 cities. The 
net increase for this reason amounted in April 
to 1,900 cases. In May, 9 of the 18 cities re- 
ported net increases as a result of lay-offs from 
WPA projects. The increases amounted to be- 


Table 6.—Reasons for closing general relief cases in selected cities, May 1939 
































Percent closed for specified reason 
Nente Transferral to— Relief no longer needed 
wumber 5 : 
City of cases — 
closed Special Unem- Increased 7 
WPA types of Other re- | ployment | employ- | earnings 
public as- | lief status benefits | ment ob- or in- 
sistance received tained come 
I 3, 409 52.1 8.1 1.3 0.2 1.0 6.6 2.5 280.3 
Boston. PRE EE 1, 595 11.1 27.1 6.0 (3) 1.7 42.1 @) ® 
i “‘ak SS AT sa 2, 692 12.6 1.6 1.0 2.2 9.1 39.9 13.0 33.2 
nn adit cae 7, 010 6.0 6.5 3.9 @) ( 38.0 5.3 ® 
ri EERE ee eetes 1, 546 16.6 17.5 2.8 2.8 6.1 24.0 17.5 29.3 
Rae Ree 1, 480 7.5 40. 5 2.6 3.7 3.6 24.2 1.9 23.5 
Se a oR 4, 366 24.7 8.5 5.1 4 3.3 24.7 15.3 542.7 

See QOOMMIRING ©... ce canccccceous 248 13.0 [7 16.1 cS ee 11.7 6.0 58.1 
alge ian itees Taare: 6, 822 14.1 33. 5 4 8 4.4 22.5 2.6 35.8 
i “aw 3, 839 20.8 11.9 1.6 1.5 1.7 30. 5 4.3 48.5 
Minneapolis. _____. 2, 287 (3) 19.4 2.6 () 4.3 26.5 10.1 @® 

i iw Es 1, 357 8.9 | Se 5a 6.6 50.5 We Eeicontinnin 
a ee 11, 343 6.8 16.4 3.3 7 9.4 38.8 9.9 21.5 
 _ 8, 623 11.3 914.1 11.1 (3) 9.2 37.5 2? 
i wR Ss” 6, 104 12.3 914.8 6.7 (3) 25.5 30.8 6.1 3) 
SaaS ARs. 1, 050 10.7 12.1 1.3 (3) 5.1 61.1 19.2 3) 
St. Louis... _. SE Fe PE: > 618 8.0 27.7 30. 9 1.1 2.6 14.2 2.6 20.9 
I ee 2, 527 20.3 30. 7 3.6 9.8 5.1 18.8 17 30.3 

















' Cases closed as a percent of average number of cases open at beginning and 
end of month. 


— percent of total cases closed were closed because of shortage of relief 


+ Not available. 
‘ Unemployment benefits not yet payable in Illinois. 
an _ percent of total cases closed were closed because of shortage of relief 
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6 Accepts only unemployable cases. 

7 Includes figures for entire county in which city is located. 

§ Figures represent combined reports of 2 agencies—1 administering relief 
to employable cases and | relief to unemployable cases. 

* Includes cases transferred to the NYA. 
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tween 400 and 600 cases in Milwaukee and Cleve- _in Philadelphia, over 800 in New York, and over 
land, 1,200 in Pittsburgh, over 4,100 in New 900 in Pittsburgh. 

York, and almost 6,000 in Chicago. Net de- In May in the cities for which data are pr. 
creases occurred in 9 cities but amounted to more _ sented in table 7, cessation of benefits was 
than 400 only in Los Angeles, where the decrease _ ported as the reason for more than 10 percent af 


arses os Em 

was 1,300. the openings in 3 cities—Detroit 17, Los Angeles 4 
12, and Pittsburgh 11 percent. In 9 cities log Ax 

Effect of Unemployment Benefits on Case Load : . in M 


than 4 percent, and in St. Louis no openings wey : 

Data on the number of cases opened on exhaus- _—reported to have been made for this reason, Jy gon 
tion of unemployment benefits and the number __ these 16 cities less than 10 percent of the case emt 
closed on receipt of benefits are available for 15 closed were dropped because benefits were pp - 
cities for both April and May. In these cities, ceived, except in Pittsburgh where 26 percent of ae 
according to reports, the total number of closings the May closings were because of receipt | Was 


















































on receipt of benefits exceeded the number of _ benefits. In 8 cities less than 5 percent of the A 
openings on cessation of benefits in both months. closings were for this reason. 
s : wag 
In May, the net decrease was approximately Cases opened in May on loss of benefits or closed | gow 
2,000, and in April 1,600 cases. Unemployment on receipt of benefits did not comprise as much} wer 
benefits in May effected a net decrease in the case _—_as 3 percent of the cases receiving relief in any of | for 
load in all cities reporting these items except the cities during the month. Cases in which aid qua 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Newark, and San Fran- was granted for supplementation because benefit In. 
cisco. Increases in Detroit and Los Angeles checks were insufficient for budgetary needs com. qua 
amounted to between 300 and 400 cases. Large prised 2 percent or less of the cases receiving ! 
decreases were reported by 3 cities—almost 400 __ relief in 13 cities. cei 
192 
Table 7.--General relief cases opened because of cessation or closed because of receipt of unemployment benefitsin wai 
selected cities, May 1939 Jul 
Cases opened Cases closed wa 
for 
Because of cessation of unem- Because of receipt of unem- col 
Number ployment benefits ployment benefits 
City of cases pel 
receivin ' 
celief © | Number Percent of— Number Percent of— act 
| 
Number Number | | 
Cases Cases 
7 Cases Cases 
receiving receivi 
relief opened | “relief | closed nf 
Te 
EN I Ee 7, 882 462 4 0.1 | 0.9 3, 409 35 0.4 wt sty 
i as incnhieninnenminae asia 15, 992 1, 734 25 2] 1.4 1, 595 27 ‘a L? 
ee docs eas soremindinwcmmnineane 22, 693 976 10 (") 1.0 2, 692 246 1.1 1 65 
ES es 8, 579 756 26 3 | 3.4 1, 546 4 1.1 61 
I danas 18, 306 1, 865 16 1 | 8 1, 480 53 -3 a6 ga 
SSE ea ae 18, 580 2, 814 465 2.5 | 16.5 4, 366 145 8 | a4 
ET 51, 511 5, 321 639 1.2 12.0 6, 822 301 .6 44 at 
oon. oh cn diincdedeiitinaoananeeke 21, 671 2, 884 40 2 | 1.4 3, 839 67 38 L7 
LEER TR RR 13, 641 982 26 .2| 2.6 2, 287 98 oT | 4a Ww 
Ss 15, 608 1, 089 102 A 9.3 1, 357 89 .6 66 | 
 - a ea 176, 888 11, 247 245 ol] 2.2 11, 343 1, 061 6 4 xu 
EEE 81, 309 4,927 404 5 | 8.2 8, 623 791 1.0 | 9.2 
a RR 53, 888 5, 665 627 1.2 | 11.1 6, 104 1, 556 | 2.9 | re m 
i Pncintiniinbacibitineinioaracas 9, 593 443 y 1 | 2.0 1,050 4 .6 | 51 
ee a ewcciwiinn 7,918 629 _) ee Fin: icicles 618 16 2] 26 al 
San Francisco #..._........................- 13, 497 2, 640 168 i2| 64 2, 527 129 | 10 | bl 
C 
1 Less than 0.1 percent. 3 Figures represent combined reports of 2 agencies—1 administering relie 
? Includes figures for entire county in which city is located. to employable cases and 1 relief to unemployable cases. 
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OLD-AGE INSURANCE 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE INSURANCE - ANALYSIS DIVISION 


Employee Account Numbers Issued 


A roTaL OF 296,591 account numbers was issued 
in May as compared with 307,292 in April. Re- 
gion VI accounted for the largest part of the 
numbers issued this month and was followed 
closely by Region II. The net cumulative total 
through May 27 amounted to 44.2 million. 


Wage Records 


As of May 27, 1939, a total of 112.6 million 
wage items had been received in Baltimore for the 
four quarters of 1938. Of this total, 27.3 million 
were received for the first quarter, 27.8 million 
for the second quarter, 28.7 million for the third 
quarter, and 28.8 million for the fourth quarter. 
In addition, 17.8 million wage items for the first 
quarter of 1939 had been received. 

Almost 114.5 million wage items had been re- 
ceived as of June 10, 1939, for the four quarters of 
1938. This total also includes 1937 deferred 
wage items and 1937 wage items received since 
July 9, 1938. All except about 200,000 of these 
wage items had been converted to punch-card 
form, 109.1 million or 95.3 percent had been 
collated and interfiled, and 14.2 million or 12.4 
percent had been posted to the individual wage 
accounts. 

As of June 10, 1939, a total of 92,798 original 
requests for statements of earnings had been 
received in Baltimore. Of this total, 79,006 
statements or 85.1 percent had been forwarded, 
657 cases had been closed because further investi- 
gation of the wage accounts had been discontinued 
at the request of the employee, and 8,836 cases 
were being held until the employee furnished 
additional information. The remaining state- 
ments were in process in Baltimore, Washington, 
and the field offices. 


Claims for Lump-Sum Payments 


A total of 19,354 claims was received in Wash- 
ington in May as compared with 19,495 in April. 
Of the total receipts, 43.9 percent were claims for 
lump-sum payments at age 65 and 56.1 percent 
were claims for payments at death. The number 
of claims certified in May totaled 19,268, a slight 
decrease from the number certified in the previous 
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Table 1.—Employee account numbers issued, by regions 
and States, May 1939 ! 



























Employee account num- 
bers issued 4 
Region 2 and State 
—— 
‘oug: 
Maye May 
EE mee Niacte eee 44, 292, 602 296, 591 

Region I: 

CIID ics c.dscaseetonsccraninnsniginlaslngaaeccenaeaien ee 701, 913 4, 106 

isa i gic tv incnoenevdcadbletetndesibh cick atipieaenial 295, 218 2, 387 

EE SG OS 1, 761, 916 8, 432 

Bae OBES 188, 935 1, 238 

} RRR Soret SS. oe 308, 362 1, 909 

Wins 000¢0-dennendenaetamnubananinnan 104, 225 837 
Region II: 

SNE Bick sccevenssucusveducanbniaenuy 5, 949, 099 43,515 
Region III: 

py Sea abe a Se a= 100, 899 355 

FR a ee 1,616, 042 6, 254 

FRO c ccc cccesecacsisanaedanin 3, 664, 471 11, 869 
Region IV: 

ites 06 COREE... nccccsmnscederseepusn 282, 856 210 

PIL 6c nnnccncciaceésesnsnmiuaennn 627,977 3,129 

Do | eS 915, 010 1,479 

.)  SeeeRSEESHE Ss ere iS Fi 706, 190 2, 870 

Free REED. casccnsececcesensaupenenunmal 580, 564 1,326 
Region V: 

Bc c0cnnamencemashicssapnanpaie 698, 222 7, 244 

a i 2, 010, 545 11, 637 

CI woncccndsactcoonqnsbendécestunianmnda 2, 607, 16, 231 
Region VI 

TRIED once cccnsenacecconessseensucsnigamas 3, 056, 660 30, 621 

i nnncicanctnncnncnassdiemenmmiininl 1, 166, 491 8, 098 

0 eS eee ee 883, 211 6, 538 
Region VII: 

DIE cen rccccecscoccenesacckannenspaeeh 640, 746 5, 455 

i, — see 662, 701 5, 055 

Georgia--.-..-.- 821, 382 3, 072 

Mississippi__ 368, 824 3, 778 

EE COO eccncoescccocsasnenecgnebines 485, 887 3, 573 

, aon severih-cnss xineiieielaieaaniaaial 739, 303 6, 347 
Region VIII: 

Te aeaee ine: ee Ren EN 571, 279 5,359 
Minnesota. .........-.- nda canacinneteiniiiinrtd 757, 796 5, 788 
PRRs ddndincuncusenanscceupeesmiadabet 311, 940 2, 864 
ROE BR i pticen aninnacnniniiguntiiiiinicrninedl 108, 914 1, 856 
re ihe Fan eet 123, 082 1, 586 

Region IX: 
Se weusqessonseneus 349, 344 4,414 
‘ 461, 474 4, 042 
1, 227, 649 7, 479 
GON. cs ccccncwccunsceccohunseesunamun 616, 101 5, 148 
Region X: 
Louisiana. ---.-..-. strain ntincenn sei sheaves aiaetllttes 648, 609 3, 612 
| eae ee era a 119, 787 1, 520 
TRIN: ciiuhanensenakuieneninnniaaiaieaislial 1, 901, 736 13, 716 
Region XI: 
Bin netaccentins wseneons sidiealenseieudabidiens 163, 865 1, 291 
CS ae Se an Ss 347, 405 3, 023 
152, 734 1,917 
173, 178 1, 578 
h y 166, 814 1, 218 
ae _. 72,523 610 
Region XII: r~ 
isi <<i:-cceccacsassineheonmeeice: 2, 862, 334 21, 748 
ei eric niandscibcconneontahaneiiia 43, 968 546 
Se imasieseckpeiiinunnasdaile 374, 220 3, 075 
Washington... -- Ree AE Pt: SARS Sere 619, 122 5, 024 
Territories: 
[See ees ee 21,914 264 
BIO in oe cnicccandsdcduncssieseneaainnn 151, 580 1,348 








1 Neither the monthly nor the cumulative total of account numbers issued 
should be taken as a measure of the number of persons engaged in covered 
employment, since account numbers are issued to persons who are not in 
employment covered by title II. 

? Social Security Board administrative regions. 

3 — numbers voided and canceled for any reason. 

4 Revised. 


Source: Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Baltimore Accounting Operation 
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month. The average payment ranged from $36.04 


in Mississippi to $100.77 in New York. Ap- 


Table 2.—Claims for lump-sum payments: Number received in Washington, and number and amount certified by 





payments of $63 or less. 


proximately one-half of all the claims were fq 


the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury, by regions and States, May 1939 ! 























—estin 
Total claims Claims for payments at age 65 Claims for death payments 
Region ? and State Number Average Number iin Number 
Total amount | amount Total amount | Shount Total amount an Verage 
Re- | Certi-| certified | certified) pe. | Certi. | certified certified | Re- | Certi-| certified | (viet 
ceived fied ceived | fied ceived | fied 
} a 
Cumulative | 
through May 31- |382, 470 |363, 440 | $18, 712, 696. 21 $51. 49 |170,174 |161,771 | $8, 501, 794. 46 $52. 55 |212, 296 |201, 669 | $10, 210, 901.75 $50.3 
Total for May...-| 19,354 | 19, 268 1, 525, 053, 28 79.15 | 8,497 | 8,634 708, 914. 38 82.11 | 10,857 | 10,634 816, 138. 90 76.75 
Region I: 
Connecticut --..-.-- 363 363 34, 916. 27 96.19 180 195 18, 878. 33 96. 81 183 168 16, 037. 94 95.4 
eS 153 148 10, 581. 18 71. 49 68 76 4, 922. 44 64.77 85 72 5, 658. 74 Re 
866 78, 436. 69 90. 57 427 447 42, 444.73 94. 95 395 419 35, 991. 96 85. 
92 6, 935. 63 75. 39 47 42 8, 222. 77 76. 73 42 50 3, 712. 86 “4% 
177 13, 928. 44 78. 69 91 98 8, 766. 56 89. 45 71 79 5, 161. 88 65.4 
59 4, 218. 34 71. 50 35 36 2, 215, 52 61. 54 21 23 2, 002. 82 87.8 
2, 022 203, 748. 52 100. 77 873 879 93, 139. 30 105.96 | 1,183 | 1,143 110, 609. 22 6.7 
54 4, 712. 70 87. 27 29 24 2, 024. 03 84. 33 27 30 2, 688. 67 80. 
879 80, 721. 99 91. 83 396 436 40, 286. 26 92. 40 42) 443 40, 435. 73 91.3 
2, 080 177, 427. 68 85.30 | 1,048 | 1,091 92, 964. 75 85. 21 963 989 84, 462, 93 85.4 
85 6, 511. 47 76. 61 24 2, 103. 61 87. 65 72 61 4, 407. 86 72% 
313 22, 108. 49 70. 63 145 137 9, 851. 35 71. 91 173 176 12, 257. 14 60, 4 
363 17, 198. 95 47.38 96 100 4, 415. 59 44.16 258 263 12, 783. 36 aa 
317 18, 317. 79 57. 78 126 139 9, 932. 03 71. 45 179 17 8, 385. 76 7 
267 18, 587. 16 69. 61 113 129 8, 608. 71 66.73 141 138 9, 978. 45 72a 
267 16, 551. 13 61. 99 102 93 6, 837. 59 73. 52 207 174 9, 713. 54 55.82 
761 67, 333. 01 88. 48 321 332 30, 538. 45 91. 98 467 429 36, 794. 56 85.77 
1, 206 110, 652. 01 91.75 608 565 54, 612. 97 96. 66 649 641 56, 039. 04 87.2 
1. 505 137, 616. 57 91. 44 690 702 62, 117. 12 88. 49 836 803 75, 499. 45 4.0 
560 40, 861. 36 72.97 281 289 20, 145. 79 69. 71 291 271 20, 715. 57 76,4 
460 36, 904. 91 80. 23 269 255 20, 154. 19 79. 04 208 205 16, 750. 72 81.71 
295 14, 369. 60 48.71 101 89 4, 464. 72 50.17 226 206 9, 904. 88 48.08 
231 11, 164. 15 48. 33 114 85 5, 630. 42 66. 24 155 146 5, 533. 73 37.8 
349 16, 826. 64 48. 21 99 106 5, 757. 84 54. 32 223 243 11, 068. 80 45.55 
M | EER 134 124 4, 469.01 36. 04 50 49 1, 625. 75 33. 18 84 75 2, 843. 26 37.0 
South Carolina__._-- 217 231 9, 912. 84 42.91 57 58 3, 378. 46 58. 25 160 173 6, 534. 38 3.7 
Tennessee_.........- 329 315 16, 224. 26 51. 51 100 95 4, 656. 01 49.01 229 220 11, 568. 25 52.8 
Region VIII 
Sie isthincidinsanersiee 284 263 15, 059. 65 57. 26 132 132 8, 239. 09 62. 42 152 131 6, 820. 56 520 
Minnesota.........- 373 335 27, 821. 05 83. 05 170 149 13, 054. 69 87. 62 203 186 14, 766. 36 70.0 
Nebraska. -.........- 109 105 6, 979. 70 66. 47 44 43 1, 943. 22 45. 42 65 62 5, 026. 48 8.0 
North Dakota. ----- 30 36 2, 346. 47 65. 18 7 10 678. 63 67. 86 23 26 1, 667. 84 64.15 
on ren 52 48 3, 187. 61 66. 41 19 20 1, 590. 54 79. 53 33 28 1, 597. 07 57.4 
Region IX: 
EE 137 142 5, 445. 77 38. 35 43 50 1, 832. 94 36. 66 U4 92 3, 612. 83 30.7 
SS Eee 164 173 10, 686. 15 61.77 65 76 4, 445. 24 58. 49 99 97 6, 240. 91 64.4 
[i 495 533 38, 871.71 72. 93 203 233 17, 311. 55 74. 30 292 300 21, 560. 16 71.8 
a Scaatiadapecenones 203 185 1), 467. 08 61. 98 82 90 6, 511.11 61. 23 121 95 5, 955. 97 62.8 
Region X: 
Louisiana.-.......... 228 253 15, 680. 80 61. 98 66 81 5, 239. 93 64. 69 162 172 10, 440. 87 0.70 
New Mexico-_-....-.- 34 33 2, 345. 30 71.07 8 8 816. 64 102. 08 26 25 1, 528. 66 61.15 
elie i orinasinssenie 567 607 39, 660. 04 65. 34 162 161 11, 165. 34 69. 35 405 446 28, 494. 70 63. 89 
statics 72 49 3, 420. 77 69. 81 20 22 1, 660. 02 75. 46 52 7 1, 760.7 68.21 
Colorado_..........- 158 148 9, 382. 86 63. 40 71 59 4, 219. 38 71. 51 87 89 5, 163. 48 58.0 
| 71 5y 3, 596. 63 60. 96 26 17 1, 465. 87 86. 23 45 42 2, 130. 7 50.73 
Montana...........-. 93 94 7, 079. 31 75. 31 41 47 3, 673. 98 78.17 52 47 3, 405. 33 72.45 
Se eee 76 81 6, 154. 27 75. 98 37 39 3, 139. 82 80. 51 39 42 3, 014. 45 7.7 
Wyoming.-.......... 29 27 1, 446. 68 | 53. 58 10 12 594. 52 49. 54 19 15 852. 16 56.81 
Region XII: 
California........... 1,172 1, 155 92, 424. 88 80. 549 558 41, 611.95 74. 57 623 597 50, 812. 93 85. 1 
Nevada............- 19 19 1, 423. 65 74. 93 6 10 712. 95 71. 30 13 9 710. 7 78.9 
i 165 158 12, 750. 56 80. 70 76 72 5, 815. 40 80. 77 89 86 6, 935. 16 80. 64 
L— pekbaaee 294 296 21, 298. 40 71.95 134 141 8, 686. 91 61. 61 160 155 12, 611. 49 81% 
tories: 
i cdicmemeniiiiitedtaniees 10 11 818. 25 74. 39 8 8 335. 76 41.97 2 3 482. 49 160.83 
| ES 55 43 2, 523. 99 58. 70 23 24 1, 403. 95 58. 50 32 19 1, 120. 04 58. 95 
Foreign 3................ 21 26 1, 944. 91 74. 80 1 1 59. 66 59. 66 20 25 1, 885, 25 75. 41 





















































! All claims received to date have been for lump-sum payments amounting 


to 34 


before Sen. 1, 1942, 


mt of total taxable wages. This is the only type of claim payable 





2 Social Security Board administrative regions. 


3 Claims received from persons in foreign countries. 


Source: Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Administrative Division. 
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FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC DATA 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS + DIVISION OF OLD-AGE BENEFITS RESEARCH 


Data ON financial operations under the Social security disbursements of $82 million during the 
Security Act through May of the current fiscal same month represented 11.0 percent of total 
year are presented in this issue. The volume of Federal expenditures. Although total receipts 
tax collections and expenditures are shown as well —_ under the Social Security Act were in excess of 
as the relation of the program to the Federal disbursements, total Federal expenditures ex- 
budget and fiscal operations. ceeded total Federal receipts by $348 million. 
This excess was reflected in both a decrease in the 
general fund balance and an increase in the public 

Total tax receipts under the act during May debt, bringing the public debt to $40,282 million. 
amounted to $118 million or 29.7 percent of total Tax collections under both titles VIII and IX 
Federal receipts, as indicated in table 1. Social of the Social Security Act are shown by internal 


Current Financial Operations 


Table 1.—Receipts, expenditures, and issues under the Social Security Act, and total Federal receipts, expenditures, 
and debt for the fiscal years 1935-36, 1936-37, and 1937-38, and by months, October 1937-May 1939 


{In millions} 





Receipts of Federal | Expenditures * of Federal | 











Government Government Amount of public debt Changes in public debt 
Under Social | \Social security Social security 
Security Act | Excess | Gon. issues for— issues for— 
E — ee) |} 
axes | | or 
Fiscal year and month | under | Admin- |Trans- expend - ~~ 


Total | Social) All | motay —_— ry i vm ance | Total | 2!4- |unem-| A! | qotar | O!4- lonem-| AD 



























































































































































Secu- | other age other age other 
rity | expense! old- Te- an A Te- ploy: 
Act!) and age serve a Serve — 
| grants (reserve ac- fund ac- | tund 
to | ac | count count 
States | count | 
— ee ee ee a — 
Total, 1935-36...| $4,116]... | $4, 116) $8, 666 ee $8, 638] —$4, 550} +$840) $33,779)... $19| $33, 760|+$5, 078)... .__ +$19|+$5, 059 
Total, 1936-37...| 5,204] $252} 5,042] 8,442) 183, $265] 7,904) —3, 149] —128| 36,425) $267] 312] 35,846] +2,646) +$267| +203] +2, 086 
Total, 1937-38... 6,242, 604 5,638) 7,626] 291) 387| 6, 948| —1,384] —338| 37,165] 662} 872] 35,631] +740] +395] +500) —215 
— | es 
333} 52) 281 606 a 41 §25 —273| —184| 36,956 431 496; 36, 029 +81 +41, +38 +2 
327 36 291 494 31) 41 422} —167 —68| 37,089 472 574| 36,043} +138) +41) +78 +19 
865 “ 796 678 13} 43 622; +188) +365) 37,279 513 625) 36, 141 +185, +41) +51 +93 
335) 57} 278 533 45) 41 447 —198) —23| 37,453 554 649) 36,250) +174 +41 +24; +109 
349) 80) 269 515 18) 41 456 —166| +25) 37,633 595 734) 36, 304 +180} +41) +85 +54 
959 3) 956 748 9) 43 696; +211) +166) 37,556 636 744) 36, 176 —77| +41; +10) —128 
273 33) 240 642 32) ll 599 —369} 451) 37,510 647 741) 36, 122 —46 +11 —3 —i4 
375 105] 270 568 22 2 544 —193} 122) 37,422 647 826| 35, 949 —88 +85 —173 
774 5 769 930 24) 0 906 —156| 351) 37,165 662 872) 35, 631 —257 +15) +46 —318 
Total, 1938-39 to — | 
May 31........| 5,055 627| 4,428) 8, 259 324) 447| 7, 488) —3, 204 +708) 40, 282) 1,094] 1,280) 37,908) +3,117) +432) +408) +2, 277 
1938 
“Se ae 311 31 280} 762 40) 38 684) —451| —100) 37,191 7 872| 35,619} +26) +38 0 —12 
August-...............] | 487] 106) 381) 683 32 38} 613) —196) +144) 37,593) 733) 954] 35,906) +402) +33) +82) +287 
September... _. | 7 3} 708} = 751| 10| 33} 708}  —40| +719| 38,303) 766)  950| 36,677} +800} +33} —4| +771 
—_ Pe 332! 34; 298) 769 49) 32 688| —437| —409| 38,423) 798 936| 36, 689 +30; +32) —14 +12 
November............. 382) 103 279) 677 28 32) 617; —295| —122) 38,603) 1, 032) 36, 741 +180} +32 +96 +52 
December............. 704) 3} 701 862 14| 32} 816) 158} +636) 39,427) 862) 1, 37,501} +824) +32) +32) +760 
1939 | | | 
Ses | 308) 42} 266) 693 33) 37} 623} 385) —151| 39,631] 894) 1,074] 37,663) +204) +32) +10) +162 
February............ 417} 154] 263/662 26} 50; 586] —245| +410 39,850] 944) 1, 185] 37,730 +227] +50, +111) +66 
tei cicieumnoirens 737| 4| 733; 870 23| 50| 797) —133} +46] 39,985) 9094) 1,185) 37,806) +126) +50 0} =+76 
= beebudases ceenaian 268) 30 238 785 37| 55 693} 517) —346 40, 063} 1,044) 1,172) 37,847 +78; +50) -—13 +41 
Pb ee oscceccesucsse 397| 118 279 744 32) 50 662) —348 — —— 1,094) 1,280) 37,908; +219) +50) +108 +61 
| 
' Titles VIII and IX (except sec. 904) of the Social Security Act were re- table 2, which are based on warrants covered by the Bookkeeping and War- 
peas and reenacted as ch. 9, subchs. A and C, respectively, of the Internal rants Division of the Treasury Department. 
evenue Code approved Feb. 10, 1939. 3 Excludes public-debt retirement. Based on checks cashed and returned 
Federal tax receipts under titles VIII and IX of the act. These data to the U. S. Treasury. 


from the Daily State 3.7 ctions i 
© Dally Statement of the U. 8. Treasury differ from tax collections in Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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revenue districts in table 2. During the 11- 
month period of the current fiscal year, total 
collections amounted to $627 million, of which 
$527 million or 84 percent represented title VIII 
taxes, and $100 million or 16 percent represented 
title IX receipts. A few internal revenue dis- 


Table 2.—Federal tax collections under titles VIII and IX of the Social Security Act ,' by 


tricts accounted, as usual, for a large Proportion 
of these tax collections. Eight States—California, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania—accounted 
for 67.6 percent of title VIII collections and 70.6 
percent of title IX collections during this period, 


internal revenue collection 


districts, for the fiscal years 1937-38 and 1938-39, and cumulative to May 31, 1939 


[In thousands] 





























Collections in fiscal year 1938-39 Cumulative collections to 
Collections in fiscal year 1937-38 to May 31, i939 May 31, 1939 
Internal revenue collection district in— 
Under title | Under title Under title | Under title Under title | Under 
Total VIII is 1X13 Total VIII 13 1x13 Total vilis | tee 
EE eee $600, 678.0 | $510, 550.6 $90, 127.3 | $626, 953.6 | $526, 934.9 $100, 018.7 |$1,483,812. 8 |$1,235,826.9 $247, 985.9 
ee | 
EE Se ee ae ae 4, 149.9 3, 646. 6 503. 3 4, 497.2 3, 797.2 700. 0 10, 295. 2 8, 864. 0 1,431.2 
Re aa aaa ene 988. 4 898. 6 89.9 1,012.6 890. 0 122. 5 2, 413.8 2, 155. 4 2584 
Sa 1, 669. 2 1, 373.3 295.9 1, 683. 1 1, 482.3 200. 8 4, 237.9 3, 364. 4 872.5 
California (2 districts)....0000........_- 34, 706. 8 30, 970. 5 3, 736. 3 39, 253.0 34, 155. 8 5, 097.3 87, 269.9 76, 549.3 10, 720.4 
— RINE 3, 505.1 3, 137. 5 367.6 3, 690. 6 3, 200. 5 490.2 8, 479.6 7,446.9 1, 02,7 
i “$2 RN 11, 456. 5 10, 019, 2 1, 437.3 12, 100. 0 10, 277.7 1, 822.3 28, 353. 9 24, 400.0 3, 053.9 
.—— “as aE 3, 407.9 2, 840.3 567.6 3, 311.9 2, 774. 5 537.4 8, 318. 5 6, 744. 6 1, 573.9 
a 4, 027.9 3, 288. 3 739.6 4, 426.7 3, 872. 2 554. 5 10, 815. 5 8, 558. 4 2, 287.1 
SES aaa aaa 5, 937.9 4, 674.3 1, 263. 6 6, 249.0 5, 242. 4 996. 6 15, 616. 3 11, 901.9 3, 7143 
Ea anaes 1, 203.1 973.6 229.5 1, 321.7 1, 148.6 173.0 3, 227.0 2, 503. 5 723.4 
ini thinnepenndbbanccnaccswece 1, 063.1 964. 2 98.9 1, 072.9 048.7 124.2 2, 527.5 2, 253. 4 M1 
Illinois (2 districts)......................... 61, 001.8 47, 840.0 13, 161.8 57, 950. 2 48, 966.0 8, 984.3 151, 246.7 115, 782. 2 464.5 
Tn a aa aaa ate 10, 020. 9 8, 927.1 1,093.8 11, 005. 2 9, 493. 9 1, 511.3 25, 177.9 22, 053. 6 3,144 
Se ae 5, 009. 3 4, 510.9 498.4 5, 766.3 5, 005. 5 760.8 12, 730.0 11, 161.3 1, 4A? 
ES Re ee 3, 192. 1 2, 430. 0 762.1 3, 098. 5 2, 547.4 551.1 §, 031.0 5,910.2 2,120.8 
CS. eam 4, 573.3 3, 884.3 689. 1 4,991.4 4, 034. 6 956. 8 11, 387.0 9, 368. 1 2, 018.9 
Oa 4, 152.1 3, 687. 6 464.5 4, 788.5 4, 104.0 684.6 | 10,532.5 9, 158.0 1,374.5 
a 2, 342.0 2, 099. 2 242.8 2, 553. 4 2, 219.0 334. 4 5, 785. 2 5, 104.0 681.3 
Maryland (including District of Columbia) - 10, 357.1 8, 813.3 1, 543. 8 11, 578. 2 9, 575. 6 2, 002. 5 26, 106. 0 21, 810.7 4,295.2 
i eae enna eRE ty ce 26, 044. 4 22, 882. 8 3, 161.6 28, 262. 2 24, O88. 3 4, 173.9 65, 225. 8 56, 326. 6 8, 800.2 
Seg ee ee 36, 955. 6 33, 023.0 3, 932.7 34, 914.9 29, 746. 5 5, 168.4 85, 985. 0 75, 122.1 | 10, 842.9 
a a 8, 999. 5 7,615.7 1, 383.8 9, 623. 4 8, 113.2 1, 510.2 22, 325. 4 18, 518. 5 3, 806.8 
nates 1, 356.1 1, 233. 2 122.9 1, 505. 2 1, 328. 8 176.4 3, 340.7 2, 988. 5 352.9 
Missouri (2 districts)........................ 17, 224.0 13, 141.1 4, 082. 9 17, 167.0 14, 414.2 2, 752. 8 43, 704.9 32, 910. 9 10, 884.0 
Ee A 1, 147.9 953. 2 194.7 1,131.4 .0 132.4 2, 849. 8 2, 280. 0 560.8 
SR aR 3, 185. 2 2, 412. 2 773.0 3, 147.2 2, 601. 5 545.7 7, 996. 0 5, 869. 2 2, 1288 
IE Re RN aR 697.6 586.0 111.5 438. 6 346.7 91.9 1, 545. 9 1, 219. 3 326.6 
SR RRS 1, 489. 1 1, 349.4 139. 6 1, 763.6 1, 549.8 213.8 3, 884. 0 3, 465. 5 418.5 
New Jersey (2 i 20, 841.7 18, 508. 2 2, 333. 6 22, 698. 1 19, 524.8 3,173.2 51, 122.2 44, 508.1 6, 614.1 
eR ae 591.5 547.4 1 642.3 572.1 70. 2 1, 449.1 1, 316.0 133.0 
New York 6 ns 136, 414.3 109, 763.0 26, 651.3 146, 262. 6 116, 522. 6 29, 740.0 339, 147.7 269, 501.7 69, 646.0 
Caro 6, 599. 4 5, 856. 8 742. 7, 455. 8 6, 436. 5 1,019.3 16, 704. 7 14, 574.4 2, 130.3 
ota 508.9 445.6 53 568. 1 507.5 60.6 1, 353. 3 1,119.5 233.8 
39, 975.0 35, 265. 0 4,7 39, 854. 6 34, 001. 4 5, 853. 3 96, 445, 2 83, 628. 4 12, 816.7 
5, 643.6 5, 049.0 5, 907.8 5, 157.3 750. 5 13, 708. 6 11, 990. 0 , T18 
3, 697.6 3, 304. 2 4, 062. 6 3, 527.1 535. 5 9, 162.7 8, 025. 4 , 137. 
57, 629.1 51, 119.7 6, 57, 794.7 49, 336. 3 8, 458. 4 138, 879. 1 120, 863. 3 18, 015.8 
3, 871. 4 3, 838, 2 4, 166.4 3, 597.7 568.7 9, 760.7 8,910.5 850.2 
2, 760. 9 2, 574.4 2, 932. 2 2, 540.1 $92. 2 6, 739.8 6, 047.8 602.0 
550.9 542.3 615. 2 7.3 57.9 1, 384.4 1, 292. 5 919 
5, 219.6 4, 552.8 5, 742.1 4, 904. 6 837.5 13, 065. 2 11, 227.8 1,837.4 
13, 830. 5 12, 370. 5 1,4 15, 371.7 12, 933. 5 2, 438. 2 34, 080.9 29, 577.0 4, 504.0 
1, 362.7 1, 230. 4 132. 1, 456. 3 1, 275.2 181, 1 3, 362.0 2, 968. 5 393.5 
955.3 849.7 : 1, 025. 9 885. 3 140.6 2, 366. 3 2, 072. 5 293.8 
5, 461. 6 4, 753.9 707. 6, 405. 3 5, 406. 8 998. 5 14, 016. 8 11, 915.0 2, 101.8 
7, 354. 6 6,015.3 1, 339. 7, 280. 3 6, 309. 4 970.9 18, 491. 5 14, 430, 3 4, 061.8 
5, 107. 5 4, 583. 6 523. 5, 236. 5 4, 553. 7 682. 8 12, 393. 8 10, 967.3 1,426.5 
11, 874.3 10, 730. 6 1, 143. 12, 609. 0 10, 954. 1 1, 654. 9 29, 260. 2 25, 952. 0 3, 308.2 
563.9 474.9 89. 562. 4 497.6 64.8 1,419.8 1, 148.4 2714 


























1 Titles VIII and IX (except sec. 904) of the Social Security Act were re- 
and reenacted as ch. 9, subchs. A and C, respectively, of the Internal 
venue Code approved Feb. 10, 1939. Data are based on warrants covered 
by the a and Warrants Division of the Treasury Department 
and therefore differ peg! from tax receipts in table 1, which are based on 
the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. The amounts listed in this 
table represent collections made in the internal revenue collection districts 
in the ive States and covered into the U. 8. Treasury. The amount 
received by a particular district does not necessarily represent taxes paid 
with respect to employment within the State in which that district is located. 
? Taxes effective Jan. 1, 1937, based on wages for employment as defined 
in ch. 9, subch. A, sec. 1426 of the Internal Revenue Code, payable by both 
employer and employee. 
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+ Taxes effective Jan. 1, 1936, based on wages for employment as defined 
in ch. 9, subch. C, sec. 1607 of the Internal Revenue Code, payable by em 
ployers only. The amounts here recorded represent taxes paid after deduc- 
tion of credits for amounts paid into State unemployment funds. 
part of this period employers were not able to claim credit in States in w 
the unemployment compensation law had not yet been certified by the 
Social Security Board. 


Source: U. 8. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of At 
counts and Deposits. 
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Total cumulative receipts under the act through 
May amounted to $1,484 million, of which $1,236 
million or 83.3 percent were title VIII collections 
and $248 million or 16.7 percent were title IX 
receipts. 

Federal grants-in-aid under the three public- 
assistance programs of the Social Security Act, as 
indicated in table 3, totaled approximately $235 
million through May of the current fiscal year. 
Over $32 million of the total appropriation for 
these programs remains unexpended. Grants for 
administration of State unemployment compensa- 
tion laws through May totaled $53.6 million, 
leaving unexpended approximately $5.4 million of 
the total appropriation. 

Federal appropriations for the programs ad- 
ministered by the Children’s Bureau for the cur- 
rent fiscal year amounted to $8 million, $150,000 
less than the amount authorized under title V of 
the act. The appropriation for maternal and 
child-health services is $3.7 million as compared 
with the maximum authorization of $3.8 million; 


the appropriation for crippled children is $2.8 
million while the act authorizes $2.85 million. 
Both the appropriation and authorization for 
child-welfare services are $1.5 million. Disburse- 
ments for these programs for the 11 months of the 
current fiscal year totaled approximately $8.2 
million, an amount in excess of the current appro- 
priation for these purposes. Both the programs 
providing services for crippled children and for 
child welfare have exhausted this year’s appro- 
priation and have drawn upon unexpended bal- 
ances of the previous fiscal years. The use of 
unexpended balances in this manner is provided 
for in the Social Security Act. The current ex- 
penditures for maternal and child-health services 
have not quite exhausted the appropriation for 
this purpose. Disbursements for public-health 
work for this period have almost exhausted the $8 
million authorized and appropriated for these 
services. 

Disbursements under the act for purposes other 
than grants-in-aid for the current fiscal year 


Table 3.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under the Social Security Act for the fiscal years 1937-38 and 
1938-39, as of May 31, 1939 * 












































Fiscal year 1937-38 Fiscal year 1938-39 
Item 
Appropriations ! ye ty Appropriations? | = ee? 

Is aia diinm omen tnkinptetb inane saieaiaeakaenin arith ianatebiemeaaaae $745, 906,000.00 | $678, 452,978.00 | $754, 700, 000. 00 $771, 146, 753. 94 
EE a OTT Ce 10, 831, 000. 00 19, 958, 477. 26 22, 700, 000. 00 19, 477, 852. 95 
Social Security Board: Salaries, expenses, and wage records................-.---- 10, 500, 000. 00 19, 613, 584. 38 22, 300, 000. 00 19, 118, 986. 93 
Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau: Salaries and expenses__.............- 306, 000. 00 336, 379. 320, 000. 00 286, 711. 05 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census: Salaries and eX penses__....... 25, 000. 00 8, 513. 70 80, 000. 00 72, 154. 97 
EE ee ee ke ae 235, 075, 000. 00 271, 494, 500. 74 342, 000, 000. 00 304, 668, 900. 99 
I SETI x = sscivoviesiniies dich tciceameneoecel ian uation sctorntiine aiadiaddianiieneaeaaaaaaae 219, 100, 000. 00 254, 769, 184. 91 326, 000, 000. 00 288, 498, 554. 76 
OTN Eh SA ee 4 166, 500, 000. 00 182, 198, 734. 35 214, 000, 000. 00 200, 021, 267. 04 
Ts GTI a «oss iicinende tices idninieteibline ther taias souk tecitechonnnigmsaiiaiaaiaalaae 4 24, 900, 000. 00 25, 498, 282. 01 000, 000. 00 29, 752, 500, 69 
Aid to the blind...._. peaiaminicun EFS Ee a REE 4 5, 200, 000. 00 5, 161, 249. 06 8, 000, 000. 00 5, 152, 879. 02 
Unemployment compensation administration..........................---- § 22, 500, 000. 00 41, 910, 919. 49 7 59, 000, 000. 00 * 53, 571, 908. 01 
Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau. ...................-...............-- 7, 975, 000. 00 7, 833, 235. 95 8, 000, 000. 00 8, 183, 704. 30 
en Cie Gn IRRII GEPUREND. 2. oc cccncatecécecosseccecouccousodianie 3, 700, 000. 00 3, 775, 545. 57 3, 700, 000. 00 3, 678, 783. 81 
IE QR ssid. cndiscdncapededcnsadanstiosunatsaisaelillt 2, 800, 000. 00 2, 691, 940. 82 2, 800, 000. 00 2, 986, 530. 44 
REE AE IE DARE DEAD I~ 1, 475, 000. 00 1, 365, 749. 56 1, 500, 000. 00 1, 518, 390. 05 

Treasury Department, Public Health Service: 
I i a ional 8, 000, 000. 00 8, 892, 079. 88 8, 000, 000. 00 7, 986, 641. 93 
Transfers to old-age reserve account §_____...........-...-...------------ en! 500, 000, 000. 00 387, 000, 000.00 | * 390, 000, 000. 00 447, 000, 000. 00 





1 Excludes some funds appropriated and expended under the Social Se- 
curity Act because they are not separated from other Federal fun‘s for similar 


ty Board 


5 Includes additional appropriation of $3.5 million approved May 25, 1938. 
* Includes grants certified by the Social Securi 


to States for em- 





ot Such is the case with funds for vocational rehabilitation, for which 
was appropriated in 1937-38 and $104,650 in 1938-39 for administration 
in the Office of Education, Department of the Interior, and $1.8 million in each 
fiscal year for grants to States. For administration and research in the U. 8. 
Public Health Service, appropriations were $1.6 million in 1937-38 and in 
1938-39, in addition to grants to States shown in this table. 

1 Excludes mompenese balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. 

+ Based on checks cashed and returned to the U. 8S. Treasury. Includes 
expenditures from reappropriated balance of appropriations for previous 


year. 
‘ After transfer of funds to old-age assistance from appropriations for aid 
to dependent children and aid to the blind. 
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ployment service administration to meet requirements of unemployment 
compensation a. 

7 Includes additional appropriations of $9 million approved Mar. 15, 1939, 
and $10 million approved May 2, 1939. 

§ See table 4 for detailed statement of this account to May 31, 1939. 

* Includes additional appropriation of $30 million made available by 1940 
Treasury Department Appropriation Act, approved May 6, 1939. 


Source: UO. 8S. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Ac- 
Treasury 


counts and Deposits (appropriations), Daily Statement of the U. 8. 
(expenditures). 
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; a it : _ ao ti 
include $19.5 million for administrative expenses count to $1,094.3 million. In addition, an Unin. ad 
and $447.0 million transferred to the old-age re- —_- vested portion of $4.5 million as of the end of May 


serve account. The expenditures for administra- _ was held in cash with the disbursing officer to meg se 
tion amount to 85.8 percent of the amount appro- current lump-sum payments. These payments T 
priated, but the transfers to the old-age reserve during May reached a new monthly high of $17 inve 
account have drawn upon the reappropriated un- _ million. offic 
expended balance of the previous year’s appro- : : hect 
priation. Unemployment Trust Fund pee 
Total investments in the unemployment trug i 
Old-Age Reserve Account fund continued above the volume of old-age rm 
The status of the old-age reserve account as of | serve account holdings, although the size of the | yitl 
May 31, 1939, is shown in table 4. With1month latter fund because of its permanent character js 
of the current fiscal year remaining, the total ap- _likely soon to surpass that of the unemployment 


propriation balance was $56.0 million, including trust fund. Net additions to investments of the 7 
the $30 million made available by the 1940 Treas- | unemployment trust fund in May aggregated $108 
ury Department Appropriation Act and the $113 million, bringing total investments at the end of 
million reappropriated balance of the previous May to $1,280 million. These investments ar 
fiscal year. Transfers from the appropriation to now in the form of special 24-percent Treasury 
the account during May amounted to $50 million, certificates with a 1-year maturity date. The Alab 












































e . . "ie ; ‘ . . Alas! 
the entire amount of which was invested in 3-per- short maturity was necessitated in part by the Arie 
° ° P ° ° . Arka 
cent special Treasury notes. These new invest- possible change in average interest on the public Cali 
ments increased total holdings of the reserve ac- debt outstanding—the rate which determines the Con 
i 2 
Table 4.—Status of the old-age reserve account, by months, January 1937-May 1939 Flor 
Geot 
| Deposits with | | Ht 
Appropriation gore ml Interest re- |. a | disbursing | ponent pay- | disbenae am 
Month balance on first wag ceived by ac- | SPeck “| — officer for a Indi 
of month ! priation to eoune ury notes henefit nave | ments officer at end i 
| account a acquired | in amine J of month -_ 
ee | s Desa Sat = 
$56, 014, 741. 64 |s1,099,000,000 $17, 674, 043. 86 |$1,004,300,000 | $22, 359, 302.22 | $17,844, 954.61 | $4, 514, 347.8 Mal 
Mal 
265, 000,000.00 | 45,000,000 |................| 45,000,000 |__._.......- .| . 00 ) Mai 
220, 000, 000. 00 45, 100, 000 |................| 45, 000, 000 100, 000. 00 | . 00 100, 000.0 Mic 
174, 900, 000. 00 | | == aaa Sf QE Se ccbvcccnckacnc | .00 100, 000.0 Mit 
129, 900,000.00 | 45, 000,000 |......-- Le. ot re 229. 79 | 99, 770.21 Mis 
84, 900,000.00 | 45,000,000 |______ ; vd € | ees 7, 065. 20 | 92, 705.01 Mis 
39, 900, 000.00 | 39,900,000 | 22, 261,810.97 | 42,100,000|...- 19, 674. 36 | 73, 080.68 Mo 
500, 000, 000.00 | 42, 000, 000 (2) 41, 000, 000 | 2 1, 061, 810. 97 46, 357.05 | +1, 088, 484.57 Nel 
a eae 458, 000, 000. 00 | | Cees SU | eee 108, 080.84 | 980, 403.73 Net 
i as ES REED 417, 000,000.00 | 41,000,000 |.--- 41, 000,000 |__-_ scakcumaae 99, 472.23 | 880, 931.80 Ne 
SE eee 376, 000,000.00 | 41,000,000 |................| 41,000,000 |... | 169, 348.62 | 711, 582.88 
nok ncneue 335, 000, 000.00 | 41,000,000 |... -.. 41, 000, 000 |__- PORN 263,972.69 | 447,610.10 Net 
294, 000,000.00 | 43,000,000 |__........-__.. 41,000,000 | 2, 000, 000. 00 | 302, 274.87 | 2, 145, 335.8 Ne 
Ne’ 
1938 No 
Eee 251, 000,000.00 | 41, 000.000 j|_...-.-.---..... S| nn eae 581, 004.99 | 1, 564, 330.3 No 
ae EE aaa aaa 210, 000, 000.00 | 41,000,000 |... -.- eee 41, 000, 000 |... we 602,215.64 | 962,148 Oh 
SR a aa 169, 000, 000.00 | 43,000,000 |_....----. Le 41, 000, 000 2, 000, 000. 00 736, 132.95 | 2, 225, 981.74 Ok 
 _ ia Saeaan 126, 000, 000. 00 fee 10, 800, 000 | 3 —23. 35 841, 022.47 | 1, 384,935.92 Or 
ee rl panics ec ensecemgins 115, 200, 023. 35 -i | eae ’ 0 | 32,199,921. 36 823, 297.05 | 2, 761, 540.2 Per 
ee Nt Soc ot cadadonens 113, 000, 101. 99 0} 15,412,232.89 | 15,400, 000 | 3 —56. 56 830, 883.47 | 1, 930, 6202 Rh 
Sa 473, 012, 391. 44 oe a a | 38, 000, 000 | 3 —134. 05 779, 513.08 | 1, 150, 9720 
seas 435, 012, 525.49 | 38,000,000 |_........___-. | 33, 000, 000 | 4 4, 999, 733. 27 826,495.23 | 5, 324, 211.11 Sot 
ECS AR ae aa 397, 012, 792. 22 33, 000, 000 |_...............| 33, 000, 000 | 3 —546. 86 853, 254.97 | 4,470, 409.3 Sot 
RR Mrcchiie lit dcncwwienendanccccnaes , 013, 339.08 | 32,000,000 |..............- | 32, 000, 000 | 3 —81. 65 1, 073, 917, 60 3, 396, 410. 8 Te 
(as TE 332, 013, 420.73 | 32,000,000 |........-_.___-- 32, 000, 000 3 —215, 23 1, 023, 045.32 | 2, 373, 140.8 Te 
See sa () ees 2 —218.86 | 1,077, 369.15 | 1, 205, 56L47 Ms 
} } e 
1939 Vii 
EE ee. ce ll ll lee. ee | 32,000,000 | 3 4, 999, 752. 96 1, 121,312.29 | 5, 174, 00214 W: 
| Sr eS 231, 014, 101.86 | 50,000,000 |______- PORES? | 50, 000, 000 | a —80. 51 1, 155, 339.71 | 4, 018, 581.8 Ww 
ee, 181, 014, 182.37 | 50,000,000 |................ | 50,000,000} 89.58 | 1/443,520.16| 2574, 96818 W 
Aget ESS 131, 014, 271.95 | 55, 000, 000 |... | 50, 000, 000 | 44,999, 796.00 | 1, 382,953. 22 | 6, 191, 805. W 
0 a IS 76, 014,475.95 | 50,000,000 |........-__.- | 50, 000, 000 | > —265.69 | 1, 677, 192.66 | 4, 514, 347.61 re 
1 
1On books of the Bookkeeping and Warrants Division of the Treasury 2 $61,810.97 of interest earned during first 6 months of 1937 was held as @ sin 
Department. $265 million was appropriated to old-age reserve account for appropriation balance until July 1937, at which time it was transferred # by 
fiscal ae 1936-37, $500 million for year 1937-38, and $360 million plus an disbursing officer. an 
additional $30 million from the 1940 Treasury Department Appropriation Act 3 Collections of improper payments made to claimants have been deducted per 
a May 6, = for fiscal year 1938-39. Also see footnote 3 for addi- and transferred to appropriation. 
Sans to eppeepeiation. Source: Compiled from data in the Daily’ Statement of the U. 8S. /Treasury- 7 
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statutory minimum yield on investments of the 
fund. To date, however, there has been no need 
to change the interest rate on special unemploy- 
ment trust fund certificates. 

The balance in the trust fund, including both 


period. The excess of deposits over withdrawals 
in the current fiscal year and in the comparable 
1l-month period of the previous fiscal year was 
$394.2 million and $514.4 million, respectively. 
Both deposits and withdrawals have increased 


Sessa |sSseS 


aeaet. SS Soe Se |S oe 


investments and cash held with the disbursing during 1938-39, but withdrawals have risen more 
officer, as of the end of May reached $1,295 million rapidly because of the larger number of States 
because of the large excess of deposits over with- _ paying benefits. 

drawals during the month (approximately $100 , 

million). Deposits for the 11 months of the cur- _ /mvestments by Funds and Agencies 

rent fiscal year totaled $798.5 million, as compared New investments of the social security funds 
with withdrawals of $404.3 million for the same have in recent months accounted for a large pro- 


Table 5.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by States, fiscal years 1937-38 and 1938-39 ! 
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Fiscal year 1937-38 | Fiscal year 1938-39 to May 31, 1939 

State | Balance as of | 

. June 30, 1937 : | 5 : 
, |\Contributions| Interest 7 | Balance as of |Contributions| Interest F Balance as of 
| deposited | received w ithdrawals*| jine 30, 1938| deposited | received? | Withdrawels| x74 3), 1939 
} 

Total... ..- _...-| $313, 602, 562 $748, 813,896 | $15, 172,022 | $195, 720, 000 | $881, 868,479 | $798, 452,322 | $19,077,279 | $404,322, 000 |$1, 295, 076, 080 
Alabama... wer 4, 911, 753 6, 627, 910 184, 428 4, 250, 000 7, 474, 091 7, 894, 263 133, 168 5, 950, 000 9, 551, 523 
RRQ, FRR ees : 498, 958 RESIS 502, 582 518, 887 13, 304 170, 000 864, 772 
Arizona... | 930, 785 1, 815, 356 39,170 | 1,200,000 | 1, 585, 311 2, 125, 000 33,002} 1, 510, 000 2, 233, 313 
Arkansas. _... @ 3, 575, 206 ft /", =e 3, 615, 757 3, 245, 903 88, 340 1, 000, 000 5, 950, 000 
California... ..-. | 27,909,344 | 63,495,000 | 1,470,081 12, 200, 000 80, 674, 426 75, 402, 629 1, 830, 295 30, 910, 000 126, 997, 350 

erie | 2,309,943 | 4,085, 587 | a a 6, 455, 024 4, 906, 930 152, 251 1, 765, 000 9, 749, 204 
Connecticut _....... | 8, 446, 815 12, 153, 000 308,357 | 8, 250, 000 12, 658, 171 15, 630, 000 278, 796 6, 900, 000 21, 666, 967 
Delaware........-.---- iapposece ne Se aac Seen 2, 183, 631 66, 845 425, 000 4, 648, 877 
District of Columbia | 3,528,048 | 5,177,940 141, 647 | 825, 000 8, 022, 634 6, 222, 162 182, 269 1, 625, 000 12, 802, 066 
enema el Renee | 6, 995, 821 67, 707 |.......------- 7, 053, 528 6, 090, 000 168, 827 625, 000 12, 687, 355 

} | 
Georgia.....- cadwccnast ae 91, 905 | 10, 859, 098 7, 750, 000 253, 154 2, 000, 000 16, 862, 252 
Hawaii..... -- anil 2, 148, 538 2, 164, 616 1, 832, 776 54, 030 90, 000 3, 961, 423 
Idaho .....- 904, 010 1, 596, 933 2, 545, 097 1, 951, 358 53, 472 2, 050, 000 2, 499, 926 
Illinois... . . 84, 314, 014 84, 778, 436 66, 055, 000 ye 4 | See ee 152, 895, 345 
Indiana | 14, 058, 453 15, 135, 804 27, 239, 19, 083, 475 : 19, 800, 000 26, 963, 235 
lowa.... / 2, 756, 610 7, 000, 000 163, 113 |...-.--------- 9, 919, 723 7, 900, 000 193, 739 6, 000, 000 12, 013, 462 
Kansas eee | ecagadaemaiae al | _7, 122, 280 {| eae 7, 201, 076 5, 649, 488 174, 432 1, 436, 000 11, 588, 994 
Kentucky....._- | 2, 510, 460 10, 682, 000 SD fo aeases 13, 411, 508 10, 941, 000 20, 2, 700, 000 21, 972, 596 
Louisiana. _- - : 3, 824, 169 7, 475, 000 176,949 | —1, 750, 000 9, 726, 119 8, 750, 000 211, 829 5, 375, 000 13, 312, 948 
EE -| 1, 860, 890 3, 050, 000 72, 428 | 2, 700, 000 2, 283, 318 3, 905, 000 42, 102 3, 600, 000 2, 630, 420 
Maryland.................| 3,016,920 9, 800, 000 181,964 | 6, 300, 000 6, 698, 883 11, 550, 000 157, 883 7, 200, 000 11, 206, 766 
Massachusetts... ..._...-. | 18,869,145 | 39,300, 000 888,931 | 15,000, 000 44, 058, 076 37, 600, 000 916, 720 20, 900, 000 61, 674, 797 
(“ws 13, 131,615 | 47, 986, 260 GE GEE facnncccsecten 62, 033, 523 37, 970, 227 815, 347 54, 600, 000 46, 219, 097 
Minnesota .. .. -- laacalncdainael 4,729,730 | 11, 700,000 231, 689 | 5, 500, 000 11, 161, 419 14, 050, 000 258, 269 8, 000, 000 17, 470, 289 
Mississippi... ._. .-.--| 1,146, 882 2, 107, 507 53, 114 650, 000 , 657, 293 2, 293, 000 54, 006 1, 658, 000 3, 346, 299 
Missouri. -.._- necatnadl alae 24, 094, 668 nee 24, 242, 698 19, 100, 000 588, 632 2, 150, 000 41, 781, 329 
Montana......_- ‘ A Ee mE 3, 050, 697 2 4 ene 3, 083, 7 2, 850, 000 8 fA Se! 6, 013, 278 
Nebraska. --...-. Sci ctiennloneimbieguanios 4, 801, 136 87, G8 j--..-ccnscces 4, 838, 959 3, 983, 000 119, 069 835, 000 8, 106, 028 
Nevada......... SSS HEM sol 1, 028, 046 12, 085 |... one 1, 041, 031 924, 374 25, 336 375, 000 1, 615, 740 
New Hampshire... __.__-. | 2,300,139 | 3, 054, 871 | 86,463 | 2,070, 000 3, 371, 473 2, 930, 764 66, 595 1, 800, 000 4, 568, 832 
| | | 
New Jersey. . a 16, 635,415 | 27, 176, 000 0 ) =a. 44, 533, 937 43, 498, 000 1, 105, 216 9, 000, 000 80, 137, 153 
New Mexico......._..__. 654, 159 | 975, 000 3 Se 1, 657, 861 1, 500, 000 , 516 600, 000 2, 599, 377 
eo ae | 56,663,175 | 90,800, 000 2, 184, 506 50,000,000 | 99,647,681 | 121, 610,000 2, 318, 204 72, 000, 000 151, 575, 975 
North Carolina...........| 5, 552, 856 8, 255, 000 206, 068 5, 575, 000 8, 438, 923 10, 875, 000 172,010 6, 050, 000 13, 435, 934 
North Dakota... .......- = ; 1, 263, 116 4 1, 276, 252 970, 142 30, 677 345, 000 1, 932, 071 
17, 119, 822 52, 102, 364 oo 8 _ Ss 70, 395, 645 53, 210, 931 1, 655, 338 10, 750, 000 114, 511, 914 
eS inc coaneaas 3, 527, 980 6, 080, 000 of ee 9, 764, 592 5, 680, 000 218, 458 2, 663, 000 13, 000, 050 
a 3, 351, 297 5, 184, 881 119, 390 4, 000, 000 4, 655, 568 5, 901, 806 98, 113 4, 600, 000 6, 055, 486 
Pennsylvania.........__.- 38, 004, 191 65, 522, 000 1, 527, 736 38, 500, 000 66, 553, 927 74, 432, 000 1, 233, 628 62, 000, 000 80, 219, 555 
Rhode Island_._......__.. 4, 505, 597 7, 207, 179 155, 047 6, 800, 000 5, 067, 824 7, 636, 776 111, 238 4, 805, 000 8, 010, 836 
South Carolina .....__- 2, 517, 696 3, 525, 000 | eee 6, 145, 797 4, 050, 000 133, 711 1, 650, 000 8, 679, 508 
South Dakota........_._- 473, 368 870, 000 | EEE 1, 367, 041 1, 140, 000 33, 791 285, 000 2, 255, 832 
Tennessee.........___- ‘ 3, 818, 051 6, 620, 000 158, 401 3, 500, 000 7, 096, 452 8, 430, 000 145, 321 4, 650, 000 11, 021, 773 
—sC rey , 10, 658, 749 18, 810, 000 462, 744 4, 200, 000 25, 731, 494 20, 509, 000 q 10, 600, 000 36, 201, 348 
| 1, 122, 597 2, 190, 000 48, 291 1, 725, 000 1, 635, 888 2, 625, 000 38, 163 1, 650, 000 2, 649, 052 
ccccisonnaneeet 660, 645 1, 273, 729 29, 271 575, 000 1, 388, 645 1, 353, 969 31, 550 575, 000 2, 199, 164 
Virginia__...._. CC 4, 321, 153 7, 475, 000 183, 337 2, 950, 000 9, 029, 490 9, 850, 000 192, 116 5, 000, 000 14, 071, 606 
Washington [GaN Ear Av ane 12, 975, 603 Se FOU inecnceennnsn 13, 110, 347 9, 175, 000 308, 3, 365, 000 19, 228, 870 
West Virginia........._... 3, 612, 222 10, 078, 000 176, 815 8, 600, 000 5, 267, 038 8, 746, 000 103, 732 5, 210, 000 8, 906, 770 
Wisconsin........._. ae 23, 258, 176 15, 406, 156 709, 282 | 6, 100, 000 33, 273, 614 14, 559, 833 671, 026 6, 350, 000 42, 154, 474 
Wyoming NI Hse i ess 1, 632, 468 17, 770 ninent 1, 650, 237 1, 410, 000 39, 610 725, 000 2, 374, 848 




















_| Federal contributions from employers have been collectible in all States 
since Jan. 1, 1936. Employee contributions on wages earned are also required 
by Alabama, California, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 


and Rhode Island; employee contributions in Massachusetts have been sus- 


pended for July 1, 1938-June 30, 1939. 


Bulletin, July 1939 


2 Represents withdrawals since Jan. 1, 1938, except for Wisconsin, which had 
withdrawn $2,250,000 previous to that date. 
3 Interest is credited at end of each quarter of fiscal year. 


Source: Compiled from data furnished by the U. 8S. Treasury Department, 
Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 
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portion of the increase in the public debt. About and agencies listed in table 6 represented about | of t 
72 percent or $158 million of the rise in the public 13.5 percent of the total interest-bearing debt uel 
debt during May represents the increase in obliga- outstanding. In addition, these trust funds and . T 
tions held by the old-age reserve account and agencies held $323 million of Government. ties 
unemployment trust fund. At the end of May guaranteed securities or 6 percent of the total 
these funds held about 6 percent of the total amount of guaranteed obligations outstandj Tak 
interest-bearing debt outstanding. The addition Securities held, other than Government obligations 
of these funds to the other investments managed _ or obligations guaranteed as to principal ang 
by the Secretary of the Treasury has brought interest by the United States, amounted to $9y = 
_under Government control an appreciable volume million. These other securities consist principally 
of funds. At the end of April, the Government of Federal farm-loan bonds and Federal intermedi. 
securities held by various Government trust funds _ate credit-bank debentures, although some type 
Table 6.—Securities held as investments in trust funds and in accounts of specified governmental corporations and 
agencies, as of April 1939 ! 
{In thousands] git 
Government securities Alat 
Government- 
Fund or agency a aa guaranteed te = 
Total Special issues| S@curities Ark: 
| ca 
OK 
__ EERE een eee nC nae eae $6, 600,868 | $5,354,083 | $2, 984, 029 $322, 047 $023, 8 Con 
f 
As of Apr. 26, 1939 Dist 
Flot 
Retirement and social security funds, total. ......................-....-----.-- 2, 762, 580 2, 760, 727 2, 753, 178 in 
Unemployment trust ~ 8 Lbedinahpsditehnabinseinadshninetminnticnininkwuiaontt 1, 172, 000 1, 172, 000 1, 172, onseel He\ 
Old-age reserve account.................-....-.---. 1, 044, 300 1, 044, 300 1, 044, ie Ida 
Civil-service He oem and disability fund 451, 900 451, 900 451, RE: Tit 
a aa aR 77, 200 77, 200 77, ode Ind 
i as asbibebensorsenbeeneencwaos 7,917 2: eee 1, low 
Canal Zone retirement and ARES EE I Sa Om a 3, 870 3, 870 3, 870 «due Ka 
Foreign service retirement and disability fund §__..__._._.....2-222-222-.-2- ee 3, 417 3, 417 3, 417 J a Ke 
Comptroller of the Currency employees’ retirement fund... ...........-..-....-..-.-- 1, 243 Ses | RT: ose Lo 
Alaska Railroad retirement and iSO Re Ra eee 542 542 me Me 
——— s and harbor workers’ compensation fund 4._...................-..... 170 117 |. rt 
RE Re Re a Ee aa ag 21 5S SR ee ee TT 3 
Mg 
Miscellaneous trust and special funds, total..............-........---..--..---- 931, 706 889, 332 36, 800 | 79 42,95 ! 
SE CIID SUNG ©... 8... cn ccencnqnssccbodscceescoccencesonccess 831, 431 | M! 
Lederiioel Indian trust funds_-................ ATLAS RR aD ee ee 42, 428 M 
ag eect wicca epee een odine balenone 31, 009 M 
Adjusted ce certificate —_ A EE OATES See PR Te 20, 500 Ne 
"ETE TE ELSE TEE CELE SOR 3, 957 Ni 
General post fund, ame ‘Administration RR Ee 0 Sa ae Se eee 1, 068 Ni 
District of Columbia water fund_...._........... 736 
Library of Congress trust fund °__...._- 274 Ni 
Pershin: ng Hall memorial fund__-_.......- 198 N 
National Institute of Health gift fund 83 N 
EL a eA TE ELS Se Rae ee 12 N 
Ainsworth Library fund, Walter Reed General Hospital_......................-.-.-- 10 rs 
As of Apr. 30, 1939 | 0 
Agencies, funds, and corporations with financial or investment functions, total. 2, 906, 582 1, 704, 024 194, 000 322, 763 879, 795 3 
I os sh milena meade! 1, 149, 169 982, 335 93, 000 166, 834 — 
rr ee ee. i. ocednsescuccteaeebsesemenconons 4 | eres SR Teac THe 766, 780 8 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation °- _. .- ee 353, 59 353, 504 ~ Tees asta 8 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation ¢ 115, 977 SY eee 104, 867 —— T 
Nee nn ene i wkoueeickadebacdupminetmeiunameabesions 104, 346 4 YY eppereesee 22, 095 11, 0 T 
uction a a RI ET A, CS I 89, 024 REPRE 6, 877 75,42 U 
CC ETE AEA ELE EA NS 74, 400 0” | eae eash SRR ade cowed V 
F ie Ie ene Re pee 71, 105 SAC RReIeR tS: ooo sslll \ 
a on snub cd ceoennnhibndicasnsane 52, 589 | 5 Oey 11, 603 oocededlil V 
mstruction Finance Corporation 48, 020 SET Cae es ooo cull V 
Production credit corporations._.........--............--.--.-.-.-...-- 45, 753 8 eahaeeerne 3, 585 25,77 \ 
Mut ortgage insurance fund and housing insurance fund * 19, 686 | SSO es —— \ 
ro ssagubnnaaneniecemeen 9, 032 i) SRR 6, 897 % ‘ 
Inland Waterways Corporation 3, 487 gE eh Poe eos 
IE RE A EY EE TE 2, 145 SED Asdicadateankuss 5 ™ 
i. saa eptadineetekahiciindeobvaaeiesiiaianisenediianinsiign a 1, 350 8} RR SE —- y 
U. 8. Spruce REISE. MAREE ETE TIE TE 125 Ct Ra eT oan I 
f 
1 All trust funds a f be invested in Government and pi ap a? 4 May be invested in Federal farm-loan bonds. f 
anteed securities, and certain funds may be invested also in additional 5 As of Apr. 30, 1939. 1 
securities as indicated * As of Apr. 26, 1939, 
an a ally of Federal farm-loan bonds and Federal interme- 7 Latest eo i ) 
bentures. 
Source: U. 8. Department press release, May 31, 1939, and 
7 ave EEeane Cb Daventenemts, Deby Statement Of the U. & temas keane 
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of trust funds, those administering gifts and be- _ special series of Government issues not traded in 
quests, legally acquire private industrial securities. | on the open market. Eleven such series in all 

The largest portion of the Government securi- were outstanding at the end of April, amounting 
ties held by these trust funds and agencies are to $3 billion; seven of these were issued to retire- 


Table 7.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department in the 
fiscal years 1937-38 and 1938-39 ! 


[In thousands] 

































































Fiscal year 1938-39 to May 31, 1939 
Social Security Board Department of Labor 
Fiscal year by 
State 1937-38, , anes 
total grants Total sae Unemploy- Maternal ana came 
grants i . 0 ment com-| . . | Services for . 
a dependent Af Se the | ‘pensation a crippled | welfare a4 
children a aad services? | ° dren * | services # work‘ 
Total, allparticipating States. | $274, 956.9 | $301, 178.7 | $196, 866.3 | $29, 509.3 $5,040.9 | $53, 576.1 $3, 713.9 $2, 965.8 | $1,521.2| $7,985.1 
BRB. cco cccesecctecesccccescces 599. 9 2, 258. 1 799. 9 345.9 23. 6 627.7 106.7 77.0 43.2 234.0 
a caeamiebe 252. 8 236. 9 163. 2 (8) (8) 35.2 3 6.4 6.8 35.9 
Nh i! 1, 417.3 1, 855. 5 1, 083. 9 299. 2 42.5 258. 6 58.2 37.2 21.1 54.9 
ale RINE 1, 804.9 1, 529.7 675.7 139.7 23.2 313.5 74.2 98.0 33.5 171.9 
EATERS 25, 545.7 27, 410. 5 20, 902. 9 1, 526.0 1, 056. 8 3, 439.0 97.4 54.9 28.3 305. 2 
iid lin aebetene-se 6, 494. 2 6, 538. 9 5, 355. 2 507.7 39.3 354.7 58.4 59.4 19.8 84.4 
(IS 3, 845.4 3, 678.0 2, 279.3 (5) 17.2 1, 202.7 §2.1 18.0 14.9 93.9 
Delaware. ....... LT ae 496.3 489.7 153. 1 60.3 (5) 195.8 30.8 5.0 14.8 30.0 
District of Columbia...........-.- aa 1, 188.6 1, 226.8 446.3 153. 3 33.0 421.3 54.0 44.4 15.8 58.7 
ie Sa <a 2,918.4 3, 811.5 2, 802. 5 108. 4 171.2 434.9 76.3 58.2 22.7 137.2 
2, 340. 6 3, 258. 5 1, 108.5 386. 6 75.1 662.1 120.3 93.7 55.7 266. 4 
498.8 522.3 133.8 134.1 11 125. 5 34.8 23.3 11.5 58.1 
1, 687.3 1, 889. 8 1, 178.7 302. 6 38.9 3 44.7 23.5 11.6 67.5 
14, 977.1 15, 538. 7 13, 598.7 (5 (5) 1, 218. 6 123.3 192.8 42.9 362.4 
8,072.2 9, 283.9 5, 364. 6 1, 635. 8 272.2 1, 637.5 78.2 70.3 37.3 _ 188.1 
5, 697.0 6, 741.6 5, 679.0 ) 150.3 586. 1 51.8 57.6 49.1 167.8 
2, 192.8 4,001.7 2, 674.4 652.7 115.8 387.9 79.4 56. 2 27.1 108. 2 
2,844.2 2,974.9 1,974.5 (5) () 553.9 103. 1 8L.1 47.0 215.3 
3, 289. 2 3,979.4 1, 886. 6 979. 2 60. 4 731.2 98.5 35.0 35.5 153.0 
1, 452.7 2, 506.3 1, 533. 8 196. 0 178.1 425.3 51.1 36.9 20.9 64.1 
3, 943. 2 3, 944.8 1, 751.9 979.8 75.1 863.3 62.2 62.1 26.8 123, 5 
15, 083. 4 17,774.3 | 12,6941 1, 440. 5 152.7 3, 085. 6 78.9 83.1 7.7 231.8 
10, 128.7 13, 376.1 | 8, 189.7 1, 550. 0 75.4 3, 098. 8 84.6 100. 0 30. 6 247.0 
10, 578.8 10, 278.0 | 7, 667.6 788. 1 109.9 1, 358. 6 68.8 73.6 33.2 178.1 
1, 060.1 | 1, 473.8 | 793. 5 | ¢—,] 15.0 323. 6 93.7 34.7 31.9 181.6 
7, 090. 6 10, 012.1 7,617.4 | 757.4 (5) 1, 200. 0 116.6 62.4 38.7 219.6 
1, 840. 6 2, 050. 2 1, 526.8 | 248.9 4.9 107.0 43.3 45.3 20.8 53.1 
} 2, 877.2 3, 534.0 | 2, 527.7 486. 2 68.3 301. 0 25. 5 51.2 28.6 45.5 
Nevada.......... shliisiniiciote ipipicdlinhediiiin | 438. 2 552. 3 | 335. 6 (5) (5) 141.0 34.9 1.0 1L.1 28.7 
Be IEIINO.. . ce cccccccessesces j 1, 100.8 1, 067. 5 | 569.9 52.4 37.8 304. 8 36.9 11.2 7.4 47.1 
Ee eee ae 4, 685. 2 | 6, 663.4 | 3, 165.9 | 1, 228, 1 84.3 1, 805. 0 75.5 79.7 25.4 199, 5 
+ ERNE a ee } 729. 1 782. 5 | 276.0 | 136.8 17.7 172.9 72.4 24.2 11.1 71.4 
ESS ae | 26,117.0 | 28,626.9 14, 828.3 | 4, 047.0 320. 1 8, 557.6 181.0 117.7 57.1 518.0 
North Carolina.....-- sik 3, 295. 4 4, 200.7 | 1, 854.1 546.7 174.8 1, 049.6 111.7 96. 5 61.2 306. 0 
North Dakota._.. .--- wil = 1, O88. 4 1, 236.7 | 811.6 | 174.0 8.6 135. 1 39. 8 28. 5 20.0 19.1 
ee E  waine ‘ ianbirei ---| 18, 575.8 18, 135.5 | 13, 588.4 | 1, 374.9 | 438. 4 2, 116.9 100. 9 121.5 60. 4 334.1 
Oklahoma.......-. ee | 5, 788.9 8, 683. 5 | 6, 681. 7 854. 5 201.5 553. 8 91.0 77.5 59.9 163.7 
i. wc ccnniiiamatcal 3, 201. 8 3, 466.9 | 2, 373.1 | 227.0 66. 4 608. 9 56.4 24.4 22.5 88. 2 
SSS cp sess 24, 139.6 20,455.7 | 10, 271.8 | 3, 166. 5 (5) 6, 190. 2 133. 0 163.3 70. 5 460. 5 
icici etinwio a | 1, 633. 6 1, 667.5 731.0 | 160. 9 (8) 657.5 30.3 16.4 12.4 58.9 
a... cascetebetecose 1, 729.8 2, 284.6 | 1, 122.7 285. 7 48.8 444.2 97.6 56.8 32.8 196.0 
ETERS ED | 1, 541.4 2, 384.1 | 2, 085. 0 (5) 23. 6 116.9 44.7 23. 5 21.7 68.7 
To acta ig cemiaie | 3, 080. 9 3, 767.7 | 1, 689.8 | 739. 1 124.1 804.9 79.8 46.0 47.2 236. 8 
kk inacdnadwowsan 12, 841.6 10, 756. 6 8, 237.1 | (5) (8) 1, 805. 9 170.0 122.2 69.3 352. 1 
NESSES aS 2, 570.6 2, 554.7 | 1, 762.8 | 328. 6 31.0 273. 2 54.5 30. 0 14.6 60. 0 
SSE 874. 2 811.8 454.9 35. 2 15. 5 189. 9 39.0 18.4 15.5 43.4 
aS 1, 179.6 1, 860.8 | 554.8 94.1 53.6 752.7 94.1 72.0 40. 2 199. 4 
i “ss IRR SES | 6, 573. 2 6, 826.9 | 5, 121.2 694.8 181.0 618.0 50.6 54.5 20.1 86.8 
i “as” SERS | 3, 504.3 3, 311. 6 | 1, 463. 1 557.1 73. 5 959. 9 37.0 53.7 28.1 139.3 
i “aw$ Sse 7, 206. 2 8, 187. 1 5, 446.8 1, 153.8 256. 8 996. 6 64.8 | 77.3 34.5 156. 4 
cs SRR 663. 2 667.6 387.2 74.0 23.4 149. 1 11.8 8.2 (*) 13.9 
' Excludes Federal funds for vocational rehabilitation under title V, pt. 4, 3 Administered by the U. 8. Children’s Bureau. 
which are not segregated from other Federal funds provided for similar pur- ‘ Administered by the U. 8. Public Health Service. 
poses. For any given period, amounts in this table may differ from those in 5 No plan approved by the Social Security Board. 
tables 8 and 9 since amounts certified by the Board are attributed to quarter ¢ Refund of unexpended grant for fiscal year 1937-388. No plan approved 
for which they were provided. The Board may certify amounts to be granted by the Social Secur: ~ | Board for fiscal year 1938-39, as of May 31, 1939. 
for current period $ qoeretee. —~" future paces, or = prior pestods - which ’ No plan approved by the Chief of the U. 8S. Children’s Bureau. 
rograms approve the Board were in effect. ayments, therefore, are 
pa sree ths y made y thin riod for which funds on emmnd. Source: Compiled from data furnished by the U.S. Treasury Department, 
1 Includes grants certified by the Social Security Board to States for em- Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 


ployment service administration to meet requirements of unemployment 
compensation program; as of May 31, 1939 such grants had been made to 50 
jurisdictions in which benefits were payable or were soon to become payable. 
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ment and social security trust funds invested interest rate and those not so restricted have been 
exclusively in special issues. invested in special obligations. The first major 
The issuance of special obligations to the var- __ series of special obligations of the type now issued 


ious trust funds is a relatively recent practice and _—was issued in 1925, when $100 million of specia) 
results in many cases from the necessity to earn _ certificates and Treasury notes were issued to the 
higher yields than obtainable by acquisition of adjusted service certificate fund. ‘Inasmuch ag 
regular Government series. Both funds restricted the Government securities outstanding on Jany. 
by statute to investments at a specified minimum ary 1, 1925, did not meet the exact requirements of 


Table 8.—Federal grants to States for public assistance: Advances certified by the Social Security Board to the 


Secretary of the Treasury for the first and second, third, and fourth quarters of the fiscal year 1938-39, as of 
June 30, 1939 2 













































































[In thousands] 
Advances certified for first and | Advances certified for aoe quarter | Advances certified for fourth quarter 
second quarters of fiscal year 1938-39 of fiscal year 193 of fiscal year 1938-39 
| 
State 
Old-age | Abd tO.ce | Aid to the | Old-age | Ald tO de-| aid to the | Old-age wctient | Ald to the 
assistance | Children blind assistance | children blind assistance | Children blind 
| 
ae ad $99, 892.4 | $14,706.8 | $2, 422.5 | eymne | $7, 570.7 | $1, ome $54, 818.3 | $8, 210.5 | $1, 408.9 
| | —— ces 
591.4 196. 4 14.9 230. 4 115.3 6.6 | 103.9 | 52.4 31 
78.0 (3) () 37.5 : () 47.7 | (3) 0) 
516.2 130. 2 21.1 277.7 | 82,2 9.6 | 290. 0 86.7 wt 
313.9 61.5 9.8 159. 1 | 31.7 5.0 | 202. & | 46.5 84 
10, 872. 1 831.0 | 544.2 5,714.7 422.5 | 288.5 | 5,895.2 | 380. 3 307.9 
2, 695. 1 256. 8 53.0 1, 503.9 138.1 | 26.5 | 1, 737.6 168. 1 21 
1, 224.4 @) 7.0 "635.8 | @) 4.7 642.8 (@) b4 
81.4 32.8 (3) 43.5 | 16.5 | (3) 43.9 15.4 | (0) 
241.6 100.8 16.3 116.9 32.5 | 9.3 128, 2 36.6 | 04 
1,321.0 75.1 67.5 868. 3 | 25.4 50. 3 784. 4 68.9 | 53.4 
| ] 
SSS. a 979.1 238.9 41.6 345.7 | 86.1 | 19.2 350. 4 87.2 | 105 
“a Sa 74.7 76.7 0 24.6 | 23.8 | 0 34.4 33.6 | 1} 
Tie cuntincecumennie 571.7 137.4 19.4 302. 9 2.1 | 9.1 304. 2 83.0 | 10.5 
cs fi RR Re ea aa 7, 219.3 @) @) 3, 669.7 | ) | (®) 3, 879. 6 (3) () 
SS Se eS ee 2, 716.5 869. 3 134. 2 1, 489. 5 | 440. 5 74.4 1, 571.0 440.3 | 78.4 
canes 3, 058. 4 @) 79.9 1, 606. 5 (3) 43.1 1, 584. 0 ) 44.6 
LR 1,312.4 261. 1 49.0 672.0 | 128. 0 32.5 693. 0 163.7 | 4.3 
aS a aa 1, 170.6 (*) () 576. 4 | @) | @) 604. 6 (3) | 
| ne. Oe ae 898. 4 484.8 27.4 508.7 | 252.1 | 17.3 479.5 242.3 | 18.7 
OS SS ae See 768. 6 98.5 | 91.7 378.9 48.5 | 41.8 386. 4 49.0 | 447 
Ns ol son cbercne 949.3 527.7 | 37.4 482.9 | 260.9 | 20.7 476.7 | 281.7 | 21.4 
Massachusetts. __...__......- 6, 058. 5 678.7 | 72.6 3, 253.7 371.4 | 39.4 3, 396.2 | 390. 4 | 40.6 
i cee 4,077.0 620.6 | 34.9 1, 905. 1 444.7 | 18.8 2, 211. 4 | 484. 6 | 21.7 
= ES ae eas 4, 039. 2 376.5 | 52.9 2, 109.3 197.1 | 28.8 2, 149. 2 | 239.5 | 29.9 
are... Os ae 436. 2 (3) 42.5 149. 3 | (3) 6.2 208.1 | Q) 6.3 
(OS: A A 3, 575.8 300.1}  @) 1,978.6) M1} © | 2,332.9} 226.1] @) 
SS 802.3 133.1 | 0 400. 5 | 63. 2 9 $25.5 | 52.6 4.0 
RA | 1,312.4 244.8 | 33.4 739. 6 | 147.7 21.1 700.7 | 136. 4 0.4 
ERRNO IR -| 160. 1 ® | @& 3.1; @ | @ | 9.4) @® | @ 
i ET TD 280.4 | 5 17.0 138.9 | 13.7 | 9.7 | 155.6 13.2 | IL 
ee | 1,466.8 | 694.4 | 42.0 842.5 | 334.0 | 20.3 | 903.6 | 199.6 | 2.0 
SS ET 137.3 | 68. 5 8.7 65.8 | 31.0 | 4.2 72.8 | 37.2 | 4.7 
EE Ee | 7,280.8 | 2,072.2 | 135.3 3, 829. 1 891.8 | 90.1} 3,776.9 | 1,083.0 | 4.9 
2. Ss aes 928.7 | 282. 9 | 81.4 457.1 127.3 | 47.6 468. 2 139.6 | 45.9 
SSR 433.1 | 64.9 | $1.7 219.7 | 64. 4 Bt | 243. 8 72.6 3.8 
So + > SR | 7, 135.9 | 734.6 233.3 4,038.9 | 361.7 115.9 | 4,217.2 | 365. 9 122.0 
EEE Sea aC } 1, 841.0 262. 1 73.0 1, 761.1 | 186. 6 52.0 | 1, 824. 6 208. 6 46.3 
cs FS RA a a a a 1, 229. 1 114.0 37.3 630.7 54.0 15.2 | 675.8 | 62.6 18.2 
ee | 5,645.9| 1,433.7 (3) 3,172.4 | 867.7| (| 2,861.8| 1,177.4 @) 
ei inithsincocnasmnenincnnwcneen 363. 7 80.4 (3) 188. 5 41.0 | (3) 186. 2 39.6 (8) 
| | } 
GT a | 692. 4 174.2 | 29.3 139. 4 | 40.9 | 5.0 | 290. 8 70.6 | 14.5 
South Dakota............__. | 1,074.0 -_ s 10.7 525.4/ (| 7.5 | 499.3) (©) 54 
ST TIE | 1039.0 412.0 67.1 448.6 | 190. 8 38.0 | 439.6 | 194.0 33.3 
a | 4,837.0 (%) (*) 2,470.6) @ ° | @ | 2,600.2 () () 
OS a a aaa 935.7 163. 1 17.4 | 401.4 82.1 | 7.3 | 425.7 | 83. 4 6.3 
ES aE 238. 3 16.6 7.4 130.9 | 14.2 | 3.5 137.7 | 15.5 | 4.7 
EE. a eT 204. 2 31.1 29.8 212.6 | 32.3 | 11.9 | 138.0 | 30.6 | 11.9 
A | — ae 2, 451.0 314.9 91.8 1,310.9 | 190.3 | 43.4} 1,363.6 | 189. 6 | 45.7 
a cw mame 804. 5 295. 5 40.3 382. 6 | 155.5 | 18.7 393.5 | 140.6 20.1 
Ee ieehskurniieeivedberecanconcons | 2, 564. 2 607.8 135.0 1, 598.0 | 320.5 | 71.3 | 1, 663.9 | 307.7 | 71.1 
ki Eee 193. 8 35.6 13.3 100.0 | 19.5 | 5.8 120.8 | 22.9 6.1 
; } | | 
1 This table is not comparable to tables showing amount of obligations in- 3 No plan approved by the Social Security Board for period covered in this 
curred for payments to recipients, which include payments from Federal, column. 


State, and local funds but exclude administrative expense. 4 Advance certified for second quarter; no plan approved for first quarter. 
2 For data for fiscal year 1937-38, see Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 12 5 Advance certified for second quarter; no advance certified for first quarter. 
(December 1938), p. 75. 


Source: Social Security Board, Bureau of Accounts and Audits. 
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the [adjusted service certificate] fund and would At the time of the passage of the Social Security 
probably be unsatisfactory for sale when the ad- _—Act, special obligations had been used extensively 
justed service certificates mature some 20 years enough so that the public debt statutes were 
later, the only feasible way of handling the invest- amended to permit the issuance of special obliga- 
ment was to sell securities direct to the fund.” ! tions to both the old-age reserve account and the 

Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 1925, p. 34. unemployment trust fund. The interest rate paid 


Table 9.—Federal grants to States for administration of unemployment compensation laws and State employment 
services: ' Advances certified? by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury for the first and 
second, third, and fourth quarters of the fiscal year 1938-39, as of June 30, 1939 * 


{In thousands] 















































Administration of unemployment U 
: + nemployment compensation 
ee and employment administration Employment service administration 
State | | 
cond. | ‘Third | Fourth | Firstand | pnira | Fourth | Firstand | ning | Fourth 
| 
quarters quarter quarter quarters | quarter quarter quarters quarter quarter 
SSS ents ee sowbendanee $30, 589. 2 | + $15, 699. 8 | « $12, 468.8 $20, 289.8 | ¢ $10, 449.1 1 « $7, 800.6 $10, 209.4 | *$5,250.7| 4$4, 668.7 
EET ay ape rele © Senger 370. 4 | 168. 128.5 255.7 100. 5 65.5 114.7 67.6 63.0 
Sn ogiicictatmmnens anise ieibdanianaes eile 19.8 | 9.8 9.9 14.1 7.8 8.2 5.7 i 2.0 1.7 
Rp. 156. 4 460.0 465.4 106, 7 434.8 440.9 49.7 25.2 424.6 
i sR AREERERRTH TS 205.9 | 68.9 73. 5 129. 2 | 55.0 48. 2 76.7 13.9 25.3 
EEE Sra Ae Se A, A 1, 730.7 1, 064. 4 | 1, 030. 8 1, 570.8 | 897.2 870.3 159.9 167.2 160. 5 
See eee eee ee 184.8 123. 4 | 85.0 113.8 | 78.1 55.3 71.0 45.3 29.8 
OE es Aa « 730.0 | 4 292.7 | 4328.9 589. 4 4211.5 4241.1 140.6 481.2 487.8 
SSE Ree esers er ann 119. 2 | 46.2 | 49.5 76. 1 39.4 38.3 43.1 6.8 11.3 
re 221.4 4118.2 | 4123.3 140.3 472.6 477.3 81.1 445.6 446.0 
IIL Aas. iachemsepkehensucsiamh celica 232. 6 172.9 | 87.2 153. 8 102.3 75.8 78.8 70.6 11.4 
| | | 
eon ee eee 345.0 | 210.8 | 155.7 156.0 115. 5 | 92.9 189.0 95.3 62.8 
TEE REE Se A AS ae ae RE PS Ss | 73.4 38.9 | 23.9 67.9 35.7 | 23.1 5.5 3.2 8 
ee ee oe eee | 140. 0 | 44.5 62.6 104.8 26.0 | 43.1 35.2 18.5 19.5 
Sl iinachicnititncmstacetanchecdooeyal 437.2 326. 4 | 588.8 437.2 | 223.8 | | re 102.6 299.8 
si IRS 899. 4 | 465.4 | 430. 6 636.9 | 325.1 | 306. 5 262. 5 140.3 124.1 
td Ee | 354. 2 | 4 137.2 4164.6 246.7 | 474.7 4 103.3 107.5 462.5 $61.3 
RE 253. 5 | 117.6 | 62.0 158. 6 | 104. 4 56.5 94.9 13.2 55 
— “ass |S en 268.7 | 230. 5 | 139.8 191.3 194.7 106.6 77.4 35.8 33.2 
EDR RE sR 431.8 192. 9 | 169. 5 284. 3 125. 4 110.7 147.5 67.5 58.8 
eee 251.2 | 4107.9 | 4115.9 187.9 477.3 487.9 63.3 430.6 428.1 
| 
ss edad cena 481.6 | 240.2 | 223.8 350.9 170.8 161.0 130.7 69.4 62.8 
Massachusetts......__.- titiindiesdatnekaeiae 1, 729.3 890. 8 753.9 1, 306. 4 635. 2 540.8 422.9 255. 6 213.1 
Michigan .____- aE sao 1, 961.8 | 4 877.2 4 574.0 1, 260. 1 535. 4 260. 2 701.7 4341.8 4313.8 
ESSER SST 780.9 | 360.1 | 319.0 544.8 | 250. 4 211.1 236. 1 109.7 107.9 
atavswnescosensl 172.3 | 94.2 86.7 | 120.4 59.1 59.0 51.9 35.1 27.7 
a Siaielcishineiaen } 559. 6 488. 5 283. 0 7.4 | 292.8 | 137.9 222. 2 195.7 125.1 
Montana......_. pliant ; MLS 56.4 29.7 | 37.3 | 56.4 | 29.7 | 32.8 |...----..-.-}-------- — 4.5 
Nebraska.......__. iene ncaa 157.5 | 103.1 | 74.0 | 83. 2 | 65. 2 | 45.5 74.3 37.9 28.5 
SSR ERRR ; saat teamed 81.7 | 7.0 | 26. 2 48. 2 | 31.3 | 15.4 33.5 15.7 10.8 
New Hamsphire____.... senvaenasbeill 188. 9 480.7 | 73.0 | 133.8 | 455.5 | 447.7 55.1 425.2 425.3 
: | 
New Jersey...__- DN Ucn eee es at ~ ee 654.3 253.7 | 701.3 | 493. 2 | 253.7 410. 4 161.1 .0 
(= as “ ‘ 104. 4 | 48.8 | 41.1 | 56.7 27.8 | 29.0 47.7 21.0 12.1 
» >, eee ; |} §,116.4 2, 434.8 | 1, 693. 2 2, 858. 6 1, 401.4 699. 2 2, 257.8 1, 033. 4 994. 0 
North Carolina.______- as a 602.7 | 288. 4 | 258. 4 470.8 209. 1 | 179.5 131.9 79.3 78.9 
North Dakota... wey Didesae oasal 84.7 | 39.8 29.3 42.3 18.3 | 16.5 42.4 21.5 12.8 
aaa 983. 3 | 860. 4 509. 3 792.9 719.9 | 382. 6 190. 4 140.5 126.7 
-——_ (“Gs Se | 373.7 | 125.7 | 115.3 203. 6 86.6 | 72.4 170.1 39.1 42.9 
FA SRI 2 SRS aa 7 | 166. 4 | 124.4 282. 4 121.2 | 85.8 81.3 45.2 38.6 
Pennsylvania__. pind ediadncaia vee 3, 799. 6 | 1, 673.9 1, 199.9 2, 135. 7 910.6 | 607.3 1, 663.9 763.3 592.6 
SEE Sins iden siasancceccndeenaaecd 379. 2 | 166.9 170. 6 322.7 148. 8 | 152. 5 56.5 18.1 18.1 
South Carolina.. ate | 248.3 118.3 | 109. 7 180. 4 84.8 | 275.1 67.9 33.5 35.1 
South Dakota... | 63. 2 | 39.5 | 28.0 47.3 24.9 | 2B.7 15.9 14.6 4.3 
a a saebhbtoens 465.7 | 213. 2 197.1 272.5 121.0 110.3 193. 2 92. 2 86.8 
<i PRR. 946.5 | 4 538.3 | 4 494.9 483.7 | 4 263.7 | 4225.7 462.8 4 274.6 4 269. 2° 
a etpatehen Sean 160.7 | + 58.8 | 482.3 116.6 | # 40.0 | 461.6 44.1 418.8 420.7 
Shes siaiedah eae | 113.8 | 445.4 | 451.4 80. 8 | 430.1 435.7 33.0 415.3 415.7 
Virginia... ____ te Raia e BE RA 435.1 | 4204.1 | $206.7 | 316. 1 4145.7 | 4152.2 119.0 458.4 454.5 
SRR penal 345. 6 | 226.8 | 115.5 | 169.0 160. 2 | 87.8 176.6 66.6 27.7 
II iis wicdicaiedoseceanadeincl 627.4) 4254.9] 4208.6 | 471.8} 4191.7] 4145.2 155.6 4 63.2 4 63.4 
Se cabal 591.7 | #288. 5 | 4209. 2 374.0 | 188.3 122.0 217.7 4100.2 487.2 
i‘ RECESS -| 76. 2 | 44.4 | 43.9 | 47.5 | 34.6 | 30.9 28.7 9.8 13.0 
| | ' ! 
! Excludes grants by U. S. Employment Service under Wagner-Peyser 3 For data for fiscal year 1937-38, see Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. t 
Act and State and local a yey to employment service. (January 1939), p. 71. 
on fevenste are certified y the Social Security pone to the Sar of ‘ Some grants cover both third and fourth quarters. 
¢ Treasury for a specified quarter of operation which is not necessarily the : 
period in which certification is made. All grants authorized for fiscal year Source: Social Security Board, Bureau of Accounts and Audits. 


1938-39 as of June 30 have been certified except for South Carolina where a 
grant of $485 for fourth quarter was authorized by the Board on June 30. 
This amount is included in State and U. 8. totals. 
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on the special obligations issued to these funds is 
currently higher than the yield which would be 
obtained through purchases of Government secu- 
rities on the market. 

The interest rate on special obligations issued to 
the retirement and social security funds varies 
from 2% percent to 4 percent, the lowest rate being 

paid on certificates issued to the unemployment 
trust fund. The 2%-percent rate was determined 
by the statutory requirement that special obliga- 
tions issued to the unemployment trust fund shall 
bear interest at a rate equal to the average rate of 
interest, computed as of the end of the calendar 
month next preceding the date of such issue, borne 
by all interest-bearing obligations of the United 
States then forming a part of the public debt; 
except that where such average rate is not a multi- 
ple of one-eighth of 1 percent, the act further pro- 
vides that the rate of interest of such special ob- 
ligations shall be the multiple of one-eighth of 
1 percent next lower than such average rate. The 
average interest rate on the public debt at the end 
of both April and May was 2.604, or less than a 
multiple of one-eighth above 2.5. The provisions 
for interest on the old-age reserve account and 
railroad retirement account are alike in requiring 
that special obligations issued to the fund shall 
bear 3-percent interest. The 4-percent rate paid 
on special obligations issued to the civil service, 
the Foreign Service, the Canal Zone, and the 
Alaska Railroad retirement and disability funds 
was not based on specific statutory provisions 
covering interest on investments of these funds 
but was determined administratively on the basis 
of the 4-percent interest rate payable on contribu- 
tions returned to contributors upon separation 
from the services covered by these acts. 

Regular obligations of the United States Gov- 
ernment represent the largest proportion of total 
investments held by those retirement and social 
security trust funds not invested in special obliga- 
tions, that is, the District of Columbia teachers’ 
retirement fund, the Comptroller of the Currency 
employees’ retirement fund, the longshoremen’s 
and harbor workers’ compensation fund, and the 
District of Columbia workmen’s compensation 
fund. There is no statutory provision for any 
minimum interest yield on investments of these 
funds. As a rule they are invested in obligations 
which bear the highest yield to call date prevailing 
on the market at the time of investment. The 
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maximum yield to call obtainable on any negotj. 
able governmental security in the past 3 months of 
March through May was 2.52, which was the yield 
on Treasury bonds of 2% percent, December 15, 
1960-65 in the first week of March. No issues were 
selling on the market in April or May at a price 
which would yield 2.5 percent to the investors, 


Recent Rulings 


Recent rulings of the Bureau of Internal Reye. 
nue in connection with titles VIII and IX include 
the following decisions. One ruling concerns sery- 
ices performed by instructors who conduct vocg- 
tional education classes, pursuant to the provisions 
of the Ohio State plan for vocational education, in 
an establishment which makes donations towards 
the instructors’ remuneration. It was held that 
since the instructors are engaged by and are 
responsible to the local board of education, their 
wages are excepted from taxes under the act, 
However, wages paid by the company to the in- 
structors, in addition to their regular remuners- 


tion, for part-time services performed in instructing 


employees not enrolled in the training classes con- 
stitute wages for the purpose of the act.? 

Another ruling relates to services performed by 
physicians engaged by a clinic. The bureau held 
that, in this case, an employer-employee relation- 
ship existed, and therefore the physicians were 
employees of the clinic and not independent con- 
tractors for the purposes of the act.° 

In another case it was held that the services 
performed by employees of a company on farms 
owned or tenanted by that company, in con- 
nection with the raising, harvesting, packing, and 
transportation of water cress, constitute ‘“agri- 
cultural labor.’ * 

Another decision concerns the computation of 
wages under title VIII of the Social Security Act 
in the case of a salesman whose expenses exceed 
his commissions during the last quarter of a 
calendar year or during a quarter in which he 
attains age 65. It was ruled that each calendar 
year is to be treated as a unit, and therefore if 
in the last quarter of a calendar year deductible 
expenses exceed the amount of remuneration, the 
wages for the entire year may be recomputed, 
and adjustments may be made in case of over- 


1 Internal Revenue Bulletin, 1939-18, 8. 8. T. 
3 Internal Revenue Bulletin, 1939-19, 8. 8S. T. 
4 Internal Revenue Bulletin, 1939-20, 8. 8. T. 
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payment of taxes. This applies in a similar way 
in the case of a salesman whose expenses exceed 
his commissions during the quarter within which 
he attains age 65.° 

In a case concerning services performed by 
lighter captains, scow captains, bargemen, and 
other individuals on board non-self-propelled 
lighters and barges owned and operated by a 
certain company, it was ruled that because of 
the nature of the services performed, these indi- 
viduals are not officers or members of the crew. 
Therefore, they are not excepted from taxes on 
employment under the act.® — 


General Economic Conditions 


The relationship between financial data on 
social security and fluctuations in general eco- 
nomic activities is frequently not self-evident 
because of differences in timing. However, ex- 
amination of current economic indexes, taking 
into account various time lags, may indicate 
significant interrelations. The Federal Reserve 
Board index of industrial production is based 
primarily on industries covered by the Social 
Security Act, and by giving a reliable picture of 
activity in those industries may be indicative of 


Chart I.—Index of compensation of covered employees ! 
and index of industrial production,? January 1937- 
April 1939 


{1937=100; unadjusted for seasonal variation] 
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Compiled from unpublished data made available by National Income 
Section of the U. 8. Department of Commerce to Old-Age Benefits Research 
Division. 


*Prepared by Federal Reserve Board. Original base of 1923-25 shifted to 
1937 in this chart. 
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future tax collections and disbursements under the 
insurance titles of the act. The index adjusted 
for seasonal variation halted its 4-month decline, 


ll 


‘Internal Revenue Bulletin, 1939-21, 8. 8. T. 365. 
‘Internal Revenue Bulletin, 1939-22, 8. S. T. 366. 
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remaining at 92 during May. A decrease in the 
manufacture of durable goods was balanced by a 
rise in nondurable-goods manufacture. Mining, 
low at the beginning of May, recovered rapidly 


after the settlement of the bituminous coal 
controversy. 


Chart II.—Index of factory employment '! and index of 
industrial production of manufactures, January 
1937-April 1939 

[1937 = 100; adjusted for seasonal variation] 
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1 Prepared by U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics and adjusted for seasonal 
variation by Federal Reserve Board. Original base of 1923-25 shifted to 1937 
in this chart. 


2 Prepared by Federal Reserve Board. Original base of 1923-25 shifted to 
1937 in this chart. 


Chart I shows the relation between the Federal 
Reserve Board index, unadjusted for seasonal 
variation, and an index of the compensation of 
covered employees for the period 1937 to date. 
Both indexes have been calculated with the 
monthly average for 1937 equal to 100. The 
chart shows that changes in the direction of the 
index of industrial production during the period 
tend to be followed a month later by similar 
changes in compensation of covered employees. 
This lag is shown in the downturn initiated in 
May 1937, the leveling-out in January 1938, the 
upturn in July 1938, and the downturn later in 
November. The period for which adequate 
information on covered employment is available 
is too short to make predictions with any certainty, 
but it is probable that a reversal in the trend of 
the monthly index of industrial production may 
be felt in the succeeding month by a similar 
reversal in the compensation of covered employees. 

A similar analysis can be applied to an industrial 
group in covered employment. Chart II shows 
the Federal Reserve Board index of manufactur- 
ing production and the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index of factory employment adjusted by the 
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Federal Reserve Board. Both indexes are ad- 
justed for seasonal variation and are based on the 
monthly average for 1937 as 100. It is evident 
that the fluctuations in employment, like the 
fluctuations in pay rolls in the previous example, 
are smaller than variations in production. Again 
production tends to be followed a month later by 
employment. In particular, this 1-month lag in 
employment appears in May of 1938 and again in 
December of the same year. 

Although industrial production showed no 
increase, nonagricultural employment as a whole 
rose in May. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
unadjusted index of factory employment decreased 
1.2 percent. The unadjusted index of factory 
pay rolls declined 0.6 percent in May. These 
indexes represent a smaller group of industries 
than the Federal Reserve Board index of industrial 
production, but they do represent a large segment 
of the pay rolls on which social security collections 
are based. 

Other indexes of employment and pay rolls for 
covered industries, unadjusted for seasonal varia- 


tion, are compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statis. 
tics. There was little change in retail trade; 
employment increased 0.2 percent during May, 
and average weekly pay rolls increased 0.7 per. 
cent. Both employment and pay rolls in whole. 
sale trade changed slightly. Mine employment 
increased during the month, with a greater change 
in coal than metal mining. Most of the service 
industries reported slight gains. Increases were 
registered by all the utilities—telephone and tele- 
graph, power and light, and electric railroads. 

Agriculture, although not covered by titles VITI 
and IX of the Social Security Act, also influences 
social security financial operations. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s index of prices received by 
farmers rose slightly. The combined index of 
agricultural marketings, compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, showed a seasonal rise in May, 
resulting primarily from increased sales of animal 
products. 

While the base for contributory systems of 
social insurance is not completely measurable, the 
Department of Commerce index of income pay- 


Chart III.—Estimates of unemployment, January 1929-April 1939 
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ments, a series closely related to earnings, is indic- 
ative of the income structure on which social 
security is based. In fact, every tax collection 
and every payment under social security has a 
twofold relationship to income payments. On the 
one hand, the social security tax collections are 
based on income receipts, and, on the other hand, 
grants and payments affect the flow of purchasing 
power. The unadjusted index of income pay- 
ments shows a more than seasonal decline from 
83.0 in April to 79.1 in May; the adjusted index 
declined fractionally from 82.6 to 82.2. More- 
over, social security collections and disbursements 
in each region are related to the industrial activity 
representative of the location. Automobile pro- 
duction, which declined in May, is of particular 
importance in the region around Detroit; textile 
operations, particularly cotton consumption, 
showed a counterseasonal rise affecting New 
England and the South. As reported by the 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, total construction 
contracts awarded declined from $330 million 
in April to $308 million in May, although residen- 
tial construction increased. 
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Of the four indexes of unemployment, the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute estimate was the only 
one to rise in April. The American Federation of 
Labor figure showed practically no change, while 
the National Industrial Conference Board estimate 
declined. The April estimate prepared by Robert 
Nathan was not available in time for this issue of 
the Bulletin. 

Economic activity during the month reflects 
long-term and cyclical movements as well as 
seasonal and other fluctuations. The sensitivity 
of financial series as barometers of business activ- 
ity, particularly as indicators of short-term varia- 
tion, is well known. In general, financial markets 
seemed to reflect optimistic judgments during 
May, as well as lessened tension abroad and the 
settlement of labor controversies at home. Stock 
prices rose about 5 points during May, although 
trading was dull. Bond prices increased slightly. 
The Dow-Jones bond series increased from 88.01 
in April to 88.54 in May. 

The wholesale price index compiled by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, which represents prices 
prevailing in a large part of covered industry, 
remained at 76.2 in May. 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE FIELD OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


GENERAL 


Aurmeyer, Artour J. ‘The Child’s Right to Family 
Security.” School Life, Washington, Vol. 24, No. 9 
(June 1939), pp. 261-262. 

A discussion of the Social Security Act provisions that 
directly and indirectly affect the security of children, with 
an account of the recommendations of the Social Security 
Board concerning aid to dependent children and benefits 
for widows and orphans. 


Amipon, Brevutan. “In Search of Security.”” Junior 
Red Cross Journal, Washington, Vol. 15, Nos. 1-9 
(September 1938-May 1939, inclusive). 


A series of illustrated stories for young persons on 
various phases of the social security program. The titles— 
in consecutive months beginning September 1938—are: 
I. You Can’t Turn Back the Years (general contrast of 
modern and early American economic conditions); II. 
The Road We Have Come (modern industrial hazards 
and the objectives of the Social Security Act); III. Some- 
thing to Count On (unemployment compensation); IV. 
The Biggest Ledger in the World (old-age insurance); V. 
A Way for Mr. Kelley (aid to the needy blind); VI. Aunt 
Judy’s Job (maternal and child-health services); VII. A 
Chance for Jim (services for crippled children); VIII. 
Grandpa Carson Lights His Pipe (old-age assistance) ; 
IX. The Boy From Four Corners (aid to dependent 
children). 


Brown, M. L. “Living on a Low Income—Without 
Grumbling; A Budget Message from Eagle Bridge, N. Y. 
Comment by Eight American Auditors.” Survey 
Graphic, New York, Vol. 28, No. 7 (July 1939), pp. 
436-439. 

A letter comparing the “decent standard of living”— 
said to require $1,600 per year—with a classified summary 
of the writer’s financial statement for 1938, which shows 
total eash income of $414 and expenditures of $400. 
Comment by Walter D. Edmonds, Sherwood Eddy, 
Mordecai Ezekiel, Ralph Borsodi, Arthur L. Pollard, 
Hazel Kyrk, Josephine Lawrence, and Abraham Epstein, 


Bucner, Carrouut 8. “California State Compensation 
Fund Should be Made Exclusive.’’ American Labor 
Legislation Review, New York, Vol. 29, No. 2 (June 
1939), pp. 82-86. 

The author, chief counsel of the State Compensation 
Insurance Fund of California, cites experience and com- 
parative data over the past 25 years in support of a bill 
in the State legislature providing that all employers must 
carry their workmen’s compensation policies in the State 
fund. 


Coie, MarGareEt, and Smita, CHarues, Editors. Demo- 
cratic Sweden; A Volume of Studies Prepared by Members 
of the New Fabian Research Bureau. New York: 
Greystone Press, 1939. 334 pp. 
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Papers prepared on the basis of an expedition to Sweden 
in 1937. The main divisions are: Government and 
Politics, containing an outline of public administration 
and a chapter on public-works policy; The Swedish 
Economy, including a chapter on wages and cost of living: 
and Social Condition and Policy, with a chapter on the 
social services. Most of the 16 essays have bibliographies, 


“Hospital Employees and Old Age Security.” Hospitals, 
Chicago, Vol. 13, No. 6 (June 1939), p. 71. 


An editorial outlining the position of hospital adminis. 
trators in favor of Federal old-age insurance benefits for 
hospital employees but opposing unemployment compen- 
sation. 


Lenroot, Katuarine F. “Child Welfare in Latin 
America.”’ Bulletin of the Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington, Vol. 73, No. 6 (June 1939), pp. 336-348. 


A gencral discussion of Latin-American welfare move- 
ments, followed by a summary of recent developments, 
by country. Illustrated with photographs. 


Lewis, W. S., and Witu1aMs, Rater M. (with the assist. 
ance of Jonn M. Wess and A. Sruart Datey). Pri- 
vate Charity in England, 1747-1757. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1938. 132 pp. 


A classified anthology of excerpts from London peri- 
odicals of the mid-eighteenth century dealing with the 
“charity given by private individuals to other private 
individuals mostly unknown to them.”’ Research activi- 
ties of a class under Professor Lewis on ‘“‘Horace Walpole’s 
England” provided the materials. 


Morgan, Winona L. The Family Meets the Depression; 
A Study of a Group of Highly Selected Families. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1939. 126 pp. 
(University of Minnesota, Institute of Child Welfare, 
Monograph Series No. 19.) 


The results of a study of 331 “‘normal and successful” 
families who were previously the object of an investiga- 
tion by Ruth Lindquist in 1927 (published in 1931 as 
The Family in the Present Social Order). Conditions in 
1927 and 1933 are compared as to economic status, house- 
hold management, health, social activities, and family 
relationships and problems. A bibliography is included, 


Myrrpat, Atva. ‘“‘A Programme for Family Security in 
Sweden.”’ International Labour Review, Geneva, Vol. 
39, No. 6 (June 1939), pp. 723-763. 

The declining Swedish birth rate led to the appoint- 
ment in 1935 of a Population Commission which has 
recently advocated reforms designed “to allot to children 
a greater share in the resources of the nation,’’ and to 
transfer part of the “economic burden of bringing up 
children” from the individual to the community. The 16 
reports of the Commission are listed and briefly described 
as to principal findings on population theory, measures to 
equalize income, maternity expenses, and other factors 
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tendifg to improve the quality—and to some extent the 
quantity—of the next generation in Sweden. 


NartonaL Tax Association. Proceedings of the Thirty- 
First Annual Conference on Tazation . . . Detroit, Mich- 
gan, October 24-28, 1988 ... Edited by W. G. 
Query, Secretary. Columbia, S. C.: National Tax 
Association, 1939. 910 pp. 


The following papers related to the social security pro- 
gram appear in this volume: Grants-in-Aid and Sharing of 
State-Administered Taxes, by various authors; Relief 
Costs in the United States, by William H. Stauffer; 
Problems in the Administration of Social Security and 
Some Suggestions for Overcoming Them, by Harry C. 
Gretz; Merit-Rating in State Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Plans, by William Haber; Report of the National 
Tax Association Committee on Social Security, by Roy 
Blough, chairman. Discussion on each paper is included. 


“The New Social Security: What Revised Plan Will Mean 
to Employers, Workers and Aged.” United States News, 
Washington, Vol. 7, No. 25 (June 19, 1939), p. 5. 

A concise summary in question-and-answer form, with 
tables, showing the changes proposed by Congress for 
the Social Security Act. 


Pacz, Tuomas A. Chilean Social Laws. 
American Federationist. Washington: American Feder- 
ation of Labor, 1939. 58 pp. 


Chapters from this master’s thesis in law at the Cath- 
olic University of America have been noted in this Bulletin 
at the time of their publication as articles. The study 
covers Chilean history and economic backgrounds, a 
comparison of Chilean and American labor laws and atti- 
tudes, Chilean social insurance measures, and evaluations 
of the principles and operation of social legislation in the 
southern Republic. 


Reprinted from 


PoweLtt, Amy S., and Fox, Frora. “Growth in Old 
Age.” The Family, Albany, Vol. 20, No. 4 (June 1939), 
pp. 119-123. 

A discussion, with examples, of the part the case worker 
may take in helping older persons to adjust themselves 
through use of their talents or skills. 


Ricuter, Josern. The Social Security Act as It Affects 
Radio Broadcasting. New York: New York University 
School of Law, 1939. 16 pp. (Contemporary Law 
Pamphlets, Series 1, No. 17.) 

A discussion of “‘the status, under the taxing provisions 
of the Social Security Act, of individuals who perform 
services in connection with the broadcasting of radio pro- 
grams,”’ including the sponsored program, the sustaining 
program, and the studio-built radio program which is sold 
as a unit to an advertiser. 


“Rising Burden of Age-Pension Taxes: Who Will Pay the 
Annual Billions?” United States News, Washington, 
Vol. 7, No. 24 (June 12, 1939), p. 1. 


The general financial structure of the Social Security Act 
is described in light of proposals before Congress, and 
estimates of future costs are cited. 
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Rossins, Rarnarp B. “Administration’s Amendments to 
Social Security Act.” Spectator, Philadelphia, Vol. 
142, No. 12 (June 8, 1939), pp. 8-9 ff. 

An analysis and interpretation of H. R. 6497, intro- 
duced May 24 by Congressman Robert L. Doughton, 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee. The dis- 
cussion applies almost equally to H. R. 6635, which was 
adopted subsequently by the House. 


“Social Security Gigantic Job; Made to Click by Super- 
vision.”” Supervision, New York, Vol. 1, No. 3 (April 
1939), pp. 10-12. 


A description—with emphasis on supervision and training 
elements—of the accounting operations of the Bureau of 
Old-Age Insurance in Baltimore, including an interview 
with John J. Corson, Director of the Bureau. Illustrated 
with photographs. 


Stevenson, Joun A. “Our Biggest ‘Social Security’ Sys- 
tem: Life Insurance.” United States News, Washington, 
Vol. 7, No. 21 (May 22, 1939), p. 11. 

An address by the president of the Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company at the United States Chamber of 
Commerce round-table discussion of “The Contribution 
of Insurance to Recovery.” 


Tart, Rosert A., and Smirx, T. V. Social Security— 
Why and How? New York: Columbia University Press, 
April 11, 1939. 23 pp. (‘Foundations of Democracy” 
series, No. 8.) 

The text of a radio debate between Senator Taft and 
Representative Smith, with a brief factual note from The 
Social Security Act in Operation, by Wyatt, Wandel, and 
Schurz. 


Tripp, Toomas AtFrep. “Rural People and the Church.” 
Social Action (Council for Social Action of the Congre- 
gational and Christian Churches), New York, Vol. 5, 
No. 5 (May 15, 1939), pp. 4-39. 


A factual survey of rural social conditions, with comment 
on the place of the church, which, the author declares, 
“must assist in the economic rehabilitation of rural 
America.” 


U. 8. House or REPRESENTATIVES. COMMITTEE ON WAYS 
AND Means. Social Security Act Amendments of 1939; 
Report to Accompany H. R. 6635. Washington, 1939. 
121 pp. (76th Cong., lst sess. H. Rept. 728.) 

An important reference source, explaining in detail the 
extensive amendments to the Social Security Act con- 
tained in H. R. 6635 and including the original and pro- 
posed new wording of the affected portions of the act. 
The minority views are included. 


U. 8S. Hovss or REPRESENTATIVES. COMMITTEE ON 
Ways anp Means. Social Security; Hearings Relative 
to the Social Security Amendments of 1939. 3 vols. 
Washington: U. 8S. Government Printing Office, 1939. 
(76th Cong., 1st sess.) 

These volumes contain the record of 48 days of testi- 
mony by Congressmen, administrators, economists, and 
representatives of numerous organizations, including 








business, labor, and pension groups. They constitute a 
comprehensive record of the accomplishments and problems 
of the first years of the social security program, with the 
recommendations of the Social Security Board and an 
explanation and discussion by the Chairman of the Board 
and other experts and commentators. Included are the 
text and discussion of various bills, ranging from minor 
amendments to such broad measures as the General Wel- 
fare and Townsend proposals. A complete index and 
table of contents are also included. 


Waceaman, Mary T. “Family Allowances in 1937 and 
1938.”” Monthly Labor Review, Washington, Vol. 48, 
No. 5 (May 1939), pp. 1026-1045. 

A systematic summary of the status throughout the 
world of family allowances in private industry (12 coun- 
tries), in public employment (10 countries), and in the form 
of “family endowment by the state’ (4 countries). In- 
cludes a bibliography. 


Waker, CuHartes R. ‘“Homesteaders—New Style.” 
Survey Graphic, New York, Vol. 27, No. 6 (June 1939), 
pp. 377-381 ff. 


An account of the “Roanoke Farms,” Halifax, N. C., 
a rural rehabilitation project of the Farm Security Admin- 
istration. 


Wousnic, Artuur. “The Measurement of the Techno- 
logical Factor in Labor Productivity.”” Journal of the 
American Statistical Association, Menasha, Wis., Vol. 
34, No. 206 (June 1939), pp. 319-325. 


The author emphasizes the complex character of the 
problem of determining labor productivity and enumerates 
a number of factors which ‘“‘tell against the assumption 
of changing levels of labor productivity as an outcome of 
technological developments alone.” 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


“Abstract of Hearings on the Wagner Health Bill.” 
Journal of the American Medical Association, Chicago, 
Vol. 112, Nos. 23, 24, 25 (June 10, 17, 24, 1939). 


Summaries of the testimony before the subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, with 
special attention to the statements of the representatives 
of the American Medical Association. 


AMERICAN MeEpIcaL ASSOCIATION. CoUNCIL ON MEDI- 
caL EpucaTion AND Hospitats. ‘Hospital Service in 
the United States; Eighteenth Annual Presentation of 
Hospital Data.” Journal of the American Medical 
Association, Chicago, Vol. 112, No. 10 (March 11, 1939), 
pp. 909-995. 


A review for 1938, which describes and tabulates the 
various characteristics of hospital service for the country 
and by States and lists each registered hospital by place, 
name, type of service, ownership, beds, average census, 
total annual admissions, and other characteristics. 


Baker, J. N. “The Wagner Bill; An Analysis of the 
Wagner National Health Bill of 1939.” Journal of the 
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American Medical Association, Chicago, Vol. 112, No, 
16 (April 22, 1939), pp. 1596-1599. 


The author, 8 member of the House of Delegates of the 
American Medical Association and State Health Officer of 
Alabama, declares that the Wagner Bill uses “the sound 
procedure of grants-in-aid to the various States, which 
provides a wide latitude to the individual States in the 
development of their own health plans, conditioned by the 
particular health problems of greatest importance to their 
own people.’”” Comments on the analysis are offered by 
the Bureaus of Medical Economics and of Legal Medicine 
and Legislation of the American Medical Association, 


“Hospitals and Medical Care in Mississippi.” Journal of 
the American Medical Association, Chicago, Vol. 112, 
No. 22 (June 3, 1939), pp. 2317-2332. 


An extensive report on a “complete study of hospitals 
and medical facilities” in Mississippi by the American 
Medical Association Council on Medical Education and 
Hospitals. 


Kent, Constance. ‘The Wage-Earners’ Stake in Health; 
IV. Doctors as Earners.” American  Federationist, 
Washington, Vol. 46, No. 6 (June 1939), pp. 617-618, 
This article, one of a series, deals with the earnings and 

expenses of physicians in the United States. 


Kiem, Marcaret C. ‘Family Expenditures for Medical 
and Dental Care.” Journal of the American Dental 
Association, Chicago, Vol. 26, No. 5 (May 1939), pp. 
828-840. 

Information on dental expenditures among self-support- 
ing families during 1935-1936, from the study of con- 
sumer purchases conducted jointly by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the United States Department of 
Labor and the Bureau of Home Economics of the Depart 
ment of Agriculture. Other studies are also discussed, 
and a bibliography is included. 


Orr, Dovatass W. “What Health Insurance Means to 
the British Worker.’’ Canadian Congress Journal, 
Montreal, Vol. 18, No. 5 (May 1939), pp. 32-33. 


A brief outline of the British National Health Insurance 
scheme, with a number of evaluations by workers. 


PaRRAN, Tuomas. “Health Needs of the Nation.” 
Public Health Reports, Washington, Vol. 54, No. 22 
(June 2, 1939), pp. 919-924. 

In this address to the Red Cross Convention last April, 
the Surgeon General outlines data on loss from preventable 
diseases in the United States and briefly considers the 
program put forward by the National Health Conference. 


{Puiturs, James W.] “Medical Care—Its Relation to 
Public Welfare.”’ Public Welfare, Richmond, Va., Vol. 
17, No. 4 (April 1939), pp. 1, 2-3. 

A discussion of Virginia’s need for general medical care 
for persons in need and for mothers and children. 


“Proceedings of the St. Louis Session; Minutes of the 
Ninetieth Annual Session of the American Medical 
Association, Held at St. Louis, May 15-19, 1939.” 
Journal of the American Medical Association, Chicago, 
Vol. 112, Nos. 21, 22 (May 27, June 3, 1939). 
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Includes material on the National Health Conference, 
the Wagner National Health Bill, medical care to the in- 
digent, the medical care plans of the Farm Security Admin- 
istration, the report of the American Medical Association 
Committee on Medical Care, and the attitude of the 
association to the indictment by the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice. 


Sicerist, Henry E. “The Realities of Socialized Medi- 
cine.” Atlantic Monthly, Boston, Vol. 163, No. 6 
(June 1939), pp. 794-804. 


A review of American and foreign medical-care systems, 
including recent developments in New Zealand and Chile, 
to show that world-wide medical organization is a fact and 
to recommend for this country a system whereby “the 
physicians may reach all the people, whether rich or poor,” 
by extension of governmental methods. The socialization 
of medical services is said to be “the logical and unavoid- 
able consequence of the industrialization of the world.” 


Sumner, Wituram A. “Do We Want Socialized Medi- 
cine?’ Modern Hospital, Chicago, Vol. 52, No. 6 (June 
1939), p. 89. 


Certain objections to the Wagner National Health Bill 
are expressed, including the theory that social insurance 
impedes research incentives and tends to “drive the pri- 
vate practice of medicine and surgery to the wall.” 
Extension of hospital insurance, with inclusion of medical 
care, is recommended. 


“The Wagner Bill for the National Health Program; An 
Analysis by the Bureau of Legal Medicine and Legisla- 
tion.” Journal of the American Medical Association, 
Chicago, Vol. 112, No. 12 (March 11, 1939), pp. 999-1001. 


A detailed description of the scope and provisions of 
8. 1620, with a table! showing appropriations to be 
authorized under the bill. 


Witson, Isapetita C. Sickness and Medical Care Among 
the Negro Population in a Delta Area of Arkansas. 
Fayetteville: Agricultural Experiment Station, Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, College of Agriculture, 1939. 36 pp. 
(Bulletin No. 372.) 


A study of “rural negro families in a typical delta area 
in regard to: (1) The amount and kinds of sickness preva- 
lent in those families, (2) the availability of medical 
services, (3) the type of such services utilized, (4) the costs 
of medical service, and (5) the effects of income, location, 
and occupational status on the use of such services.”’ 


Wout, Matrnew. “Labor on National Health.’ Ameri- 
can Federationist, Washington, Vol. 46, No. 6 (June 
1939), pp. 606-609. 


The text of the American Federation of Labor state- 
ment approving S. 1620, the Wagner National Health 
Bill, and also recommending health insurance on a national 
scale, to be administered by the Department of Labor. 


Woman, Apev. “The National Health Program; How 
Far? How Fast?’’ American Journal of Public Health, 
Albany, Vol. 29, No. 6 (June 1939), pp. 628-632. 
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A paper by the president of the American Public Health 
Association in which emphasis is given not only to the ex- 
istence of medical-care problems but also to the impor- 
tance—for their solution—of ‘“‘a universal recognition” 
of such needs. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND RELIEF 


‘Alabama Conference of Social Work.” Alabama Social 
Welfare, Montgomery, Vol. 4, No. 6 (June 1939), pp. 
3-6 and fol. 


The following papers are among those abstracted in this 
article: Recreation in a Program for Dependent Children, 
by Jeanne H. Barnes; A Discussion of Public Welfare 
Administration, by Robert T. Lansdale; A Review of the 
Social Security Program and Some Suggested Changes, by 
Oscar M. Powell; and Trends in Public Welfare Adminis- 
tration, by Fred K. Hoehler. 


AMERICAN Home Economics AssociaTion. Adequate Food 
Allowances and How to Calculate Them. New York: 
Family Welfare Association of America, 1939, 35 pp. 
Processed. 


A booklet of food budget standards, including weekly 
food lists for 10 American localities; data on weekly family 
market orders for different parts of the country; and direc- 
tions for calculating food allowances on the basis of other 
information presented. Also contains discussions of nu- 
tritive requirements and of food values. The work is a joint 
product of the Family Welfare Association of America and 
the Social Welfare and Public Health Department of the 
American Home Economics Association. 


“Characteristics of the Case Load as of February 11, 1939.” 
Unemployment Relief in California (State Relief Admin- 
istration), February 1939, pp. 4-19. Processed. 

A summary of information obtained from a random 10- 
percent sample of the California relief case load, involving 
analysis of over 9,000 cases and 30,000 persons. Age, race, 
citizenship, residence, family size, employability, and time 
on relief are among the points analyzed. 


“Child Welfare in Iowa.”’ Iowa State Department of Public 
Welfare, Des Moines, Vol. 1, No. 4 (April 1939), pp. 
10-15. Processed. 


Reviews studies by commissions, legislative history, and 
present legislation and administration of child welfare in 
Iowa. 


Ciosge, Katuerine. “The Sun of Civil Service.” Survey 
Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 75, No. 6 (June 1939), 
pp. 170-172. 

A discussion of public social workers and civil service, 
with special reference to New York City. 


Doveias, Metvyn. “Can We Afford to Spend Less?” 
Social Work Today, New York, Vol. 6, No. 8 (May 
1939), pp. 19-20. 


The author, a motion picture actor and member of the 
California State Relief Commission, discusses relief needs 
in terms of alleviation, fact-finding by administrative 
bodies, and “repatriating the jobless, economically and 
socially speaking.” 
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“Factors Determining the Blind Pension Case Load.” 
Pennsyivania Public Assistance Statistics, Harrisburg, 
No. 2 (February 1939), pp. 21-28. Processed. 


The characteristics of aid to the needy blind in Pennsyl- 
vania are examined from the standpoint of (1) a steadily 
rising case load, (2) possibilities of decreasing the number 
of new cases, and (3) possibilities of increasing the number 
of cases closed. 


Famity WELFARE AssociaTION OF AmeRiIcA. Cooperative 
Case Work; A Reprint of Sixteen Articles From The 
Family. New York: The Association, 1939. 64 pp. 


This collection of papers presents a variety of factual 
material on cooperation between two or more social agen- 
cies on behalf of one client and offers suggestions for 
efficient coordination in a number of fields. 


Famity WELFARE AssocIATION OF AMERICA. Develop- 
ment of Siaff Through Supervision; Reprinted From The 
Family, 1986-1938. New York: The Association, 1939. 
32 pp. 

A series of papers, some of which have been previously 
noted in this Bulletin, dealing with theories and diversified 
practices with respect to supervision and staff training of 
social workers. The contributors are Lucia B. Clow, 
Margaret Kauffman, Leah Feder, Helen Harris Perlman, 
Bertha C. Reynolds, Amelia Igel, and Grace F. Marcus. 


Goppakp, Jennie C., and Patmer, Carrouu E. 
ternal Services in Michigan With Special Reference to 
Economic Status.” Public Health Reports, Washington, 
Vol. 54, No. 20 (May 19, 1939), pp. 825-840. 

A summary of results from a Michigan study, conducted 
under the National Health Survey in 1936, on adequacy of 
care for nearly 10,000 maternity cases. Close relationship 
between the care received and the economic status of the 
mother is revealed. 


Grancer, Georce F., and Kiern, Lawrence R. Emer- 
gency Relief in Michigan, 1933-1939. Lansing, 1939. 
177 pp. Processed. 

A report on the relief problems of employable and un- 
employable persons in Michigan over a period of almost 6 
years. Subjects covered include the historical develop- 
ments of emergency relief, the factors entering into the 
administration of relief, volume and cost, the categories 
that make up the entire relief program, economic factors, 
and the social characteristics of persons receiving relief. 


Lesconrer, Don D. “The Hybrid WPA.” Survey Mid- 
monthly, New York, Vol. 75, No. 6 (June 1939), pp. 
167-169. 

The “hybrid” character of WPA is discussed in connec- 
tion with occupational characteristics of the workers, their 
economic level, wage policies, hours of work, and the 
dilemma between an employment policy necessarily en- 
couraging separation from the work and the desirability of 
attaining efficiency on the projects. Probable future 
trends are also discussed. 


Lowz, Rospert C. Siate Public Welfare Legislation. 
Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1939. 


‘cc Ma- 


398 pp. Processed. (U. 8S. Works Progress Adminis. 
tration, Research Monograph 20.) 


This comprehensive work “brings together in one yo}. 
ume, for the first time, current information on the Stat, 
legislative and constitutional provisions governing publi 
welfare,” including general relief and public assistance, 
The text contains seven brief sections on cligibility ang 
types of care; State and local administrative responsibility, 
procedures, and agencies; and financing. The appendixes 
constitute the body of the work including over 200 pages 
of tables (current to January 1939) showing the provisions 
of each State for relief, public assistance, institutions and 
agencies for dependent and neglected children, veteran 
relief, and State and local boards. The concluding portion 
is a State-by-State summary of statutory public-welfare 
provisions, including a chart of the administrative organiza. 
tion in each State. 


McLean, Francis H. ‘Surveys in the Family Field.” 
The Family, Albany, Vol. 20, No. 4 (June 1939), pp, 
107-115. 


The first of two articles on surveys and welfare ageney 
studies, expressing the view that the survey is part of the 
self-evaluation necessary for agency growth. 


New York. State CONFERENCE ON SociaL Work. Pro 
ceedings, Syracuse, 1938. Rochester. Date not given, 
141 pp. 


A selection from the Conference papers, including the 
following: Chronic Relief—Its After Effects, by 8. J, 
Applebaum; Some Aspects of Family Care in a Public 
Agency, by Anne Rebeck; Case Work With Elderly People, 
by Samuel W. Hartwell; Maternity Care in Six New York 
State Counties, by Beatrice Hall; Pressure Groups and 
Group Work Agencies, by Moses W. Beckelman; Some 
Effects of the Depression on the Children, by Phyllis 
Greenacre; Problems of Family Relationship to Elderly 
People, by Katherine Van de Carr; Contribution of Social 
Workers in Hospitals to the Public Assistance Program, 
by Janet Thornton. 


OrFIELD, Lester B. “Aid to Dependent Children Under 
the Social Security Act: With Special Reference to 
Nebraska.”’ Nebraska Law Bulletin, Lincoln, Vol. 18, 
No. 1 (March 1939), pp. 3-49. 


A detailed history and analysis of the program for aid 
to dependent children. Includes material on the need for 
aid, the history of State laws, and programs for aid to 
dependent children in foreign countries. Statistics for 
Nebraska, together with historical and analytical material 
and recommendations with respect to the program in that 
State, are included. 


Pray, Kennetn L. M. “One-Sixth of All Citizens.” 
Social Work Today, New York, Vol. 6, No. 8 (May 
1939), pp. 9-11. 

“A condensed summary of a report expressing the con- 
clusions of a Joint Committee on Training called together 
by the Pennsylvania School of Social Work, and com- 
posed of representatives of the School staff, the super- 
visory staff of the Philadelphia County Board of Assistance, 
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Local 46 of the State, County, and Municipal Workers of 
America, and the Philadelphia Chapter of the American 
Association of Social Workers.”’ 


Suck, A. A. ‘Recent Trends in Rural Social Work.” 
Sociology and Social Research, Los Angeles, Vol. 23, No. 5 
(May-June 1939), pp. 466-473. 


A brief history and analysis of rural social work, with 
emphasis on fundamental problems and current trends. 


SuttenGER, T. Earv, and Baxter, Cuerrie Fotuter. A 
Study of Administration of Old Age Assistance in Douglas 
County (Studied in Relation to the Support Received From 
Responsible Relatives). Omaha: Municipal University 
of Omaha (Bureau of Social Research and Alpha Chapter 
of Alpha Kappa Delta), 1939. 21 pp. Processed. 


In addition to introductory and background material, 
this paper presents a detailed study of 800 of the 4,282 
recipients of old-age assistance in Douglas County, Ne- 
braska. Analysis of contacts with relatives and of other 
factors in Nebraska practice with respect to responsibility 
of relatives leads to the recommendation that the law be 
changed to make children the only relatives who are re- 
sponsible for support. A bibliography is included. 


SctuivaAN, Frorence L. “State Responsibility for Child 
Welfare.”” Oklahoma Public Welfare Review, Oklahoma 
City, Vol. 2, No. 3 (March 1939), pp. 8-11. Processed. 


An address by a field consultant of the United States 
Children’s Bureau on State and local relationships in im- 
proving child-care institutions and procedures. 


Wittrams, Epwarp Arnsworts. Federal Aid for Relief. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1939. 269 pp. 
(Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, No. 
452.) 


“The primary purpose of this study in administration 
is to describe the gearing of federal emergency relief into 
the American system of government through an extension 
of the familiar grant-in-aid system, and to outline the new 
federal-state relationships which developed during the 
period that grants were made by the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration.’’ Chapters deal with relief ad- 
ministration before 1933, grants-in-aid as applied to relief 
in the establishment of the FERA, and the objectives, 
control devices, and allocation problems under the FERA. 
There is also an appraisal of the grant method in relief 
matters which finds that the plan operated successfully, 
partly because of an ‘“‘emergency psychology.”’ An ac- 
count of the relief changes in 1935 includes a description 
of the Social Security Act and the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMPENSATION 


BranveEis, Louis D. “Coping With Irregular Employ- 
ment; A Memorandum.” Foreword by LiIncoLn 
Firene. Society for the Advancement of Management 
Journal, New York, Vol. 4, No. 3 (May 1939), pp. 58-59 
and fol. 
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This memorandum by Justice Brandeis, which dates 
back to 1911, contains a program of plant unemployment 
reserves to stimulate regularization of work and provide 
benefit payments to workers during temporary unemploy- 
ment. Copies of the complete memorandum are said to 
be available for postage, on application to the offices of the 
society, 23 West 39th Street, New York. 


CaLpERWoop, Watter A. “The Purposes of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation.” The Digest, Concord, N. H., 
Vol. 4, No. 5 (May 1939), pp. 7-8. Processed. 

A discussion and defense of merit-rating provisions as a 
leading justification for unemployment compensation 
legislation. 


Demers, Benton. ‘Cooperating With Placement Agen- 
cies of Organized Labor.”’ The Digest, Concord, N. H., 
Vol. 4, No. 5 (May 1939), pp. 5-6. Processed. 


The author describes New Hampshire practices in 
obtaining cooperation between the employment service and 
labor unions. 


Eacer, Gorpon P. “Governor Murphy Approves 
Amendments to the Unemployment Compensation Act.’’ 
The Digest, Concord, N. H., Vol. 4, No. 5 (May 1939), 
pp. 3-4. Processed. 


A description of recent amendments to the New Hamp- 
shire Unemployment Compensation Act. 


“Employment Service Aspects of Shutdown in Bituminous 
Coal Mining Areas.” Field Office Activities Report 
(Pennsylvania State Employment Service), Harrisburg, 
Vol. 1, No. 4 (April 1939), pp. 5-8. Processed. 


An analysis of unemployment compensation claims, 
benefits, and related activities in 30 selected offices of the 
Appalachian region of Pennsylvania, where cessation of 
bituminous coal-mining operations greatly increased the 
number of claimants. 


Haser, WILi1AM, and Jacoss, ARTHUR. ‘First Attempts 
at Co-ordinating the Administration of Unemployment 
Compensation and Relief.’ Social Service Review, 
Chicago, Vol. 13, No. 2 (June 1939), pp. 177-193. 


A survey of the policy of relief agencies toward recipients 
of unemployment compensation and of procedures for 
clearing information between the relief and unemployment 
compensation agencies in 22 of the 29 States paying bene- 
fits last December. It is shown that.relief is generally 
accorded to persons awaiting or receiving benefits but that 
clearance procedures are unstandardized and experimental. 


LoniGaAN, Epna. “The Effect of Modern Technological 
Conditions Upon the Employment of Labor.” Ameri- 
can Economic Review, Menasha, Wis., Vol. 29, No. 2 
(June 1939), pp. 246-259. 

The viewpoint of this article is that the decline in employ- 
ment is not due to technological change, but to “the stable 
price level, consumer credit, the absence of means for 
financing small business, and the piling up of huge sur- 
pluses in large corporations. ..’”’ The need for general 
reintegration of the economic system leads to the state- 
ment that ‘“‘no welfare program can possibly pay the cost of 








maintaining people displaced by organic malfunctioning of 
the economic system.”’ 


Matatsorr, Harry. ‘The Emergence of Unemployment 
Compensation, I.” Political Science Quarterly, New 
York, Vol. 54, No. 2 (June 1939), pp. 237-258. 


An analysis of the conditions in the United States that 
led to the adoption of unemployment compensation and 
&@ general account of the course of State legislation. The 
points treated include voluntary plans; the attitude of 
organized labor; the interest in effecting stabilization, 
particularly in Wisconsin under the stimulus of John R. 
Commons and others; and the depression unemployment 
of the 1930’s. A second and concluding article will deal 
with the development of the laws after their passage. 


Mitts, THomas J. “Connecticut Unemployment Esti- 
mates.”” Monthly Bulletin of Placement and Unem- 
ployment Compensation Division, Hartford, Vol. 4, No. 5 
(May 1939), pp. 11-12. 


The methods and results of calculating unemployment 
in Connecticut from November 1937 through December 
1938 are described. 


MircHeE.t., Jonn W., and Jacoss, Metvin L. “The Ap- 
pellate Aspects of Unemployment Compensation in 
Pennsylvania.”” Trends and Totals; A Monthly Sta- 
tistical Bulletin, Harrisburg, Vol. 2, No. 4 (April 1939), 
pp. 6-13. Processed. 


The topics treated include volume and handling of ap- 
peals (18,200 original appeals have been received out of 
1,350,000 original claims), trend and disposition of ap- 
peals, and causes for appeals. 


NEUMANN, Perer. “A New Plan That Gets Youth 
Jobs.” Nation’s Business, Washington, Vol. 27, No. 6 
(June 1939), pp. 82-83. 


A description of the plan begun in 1935 in Everett, 
Washington, whereby high-school seniors form clubs to 
“get ready for a job” by analyzing their aptitudes, study- 
ing their prospective employment fields, and becoming 
known to the employers of the community. 


“New York Advisory Council Divides on Experience 
Rating.” American Labor Legislation Review, New 
York, Vol. 29, No. 2 (June 1939), pp. 75-80. 


Contains excerpts from the report of the official New 
York Advisory Council on experience rating. The council 
divided by a four-to-four vote, and the reasons of both 
groups for the attitudes taken are reported. 


ParrisH, JonN B. “Changes in the Nation’s Labor Sup- 
ply, 1930-1937.’ American Economic Review, Menasha, 
Wis., Vol. 29, No. 2 (June 1939), pp. 325-336. 


An analysis of the Nation’s labor market in terms of 
two “perplexing problems” of the period 1932-1937, 
namely, “the continuance of a high volume of unemploy. 
ment’ during recovery and “the scarcity of certain types 
of labor amidst large labor surplus.” 


“Relief Cases Closed on Receipt of Unemployment Com. 
pensation Benefits, August and September, 1938.” 
Public Assistance in Michigan, Lansing, Vol. 6, No, } 
(January-March 1939), pp. 6-8. 


A discussion and tabular analysis of the characteristics of 
nearly 30,000 unemployment compensation cases closed 
from the relief rolls of Michigan during August and Sep. 
tember 1938. 


Samson, Henry T., and Haw.ey, FLORELLE G. “Prag. 
tical Cooperation Fills a Gap.” Survey Midmonthly, 
New York, Vol. 75, No. 6 (June 1939), pp. 175-176. 
The authors, one connected with each organization, 

describe “‘an experiment in cooperation’’ between the 

White Plains, New York, public employment office and the 

League of Women Voters, an experiment which has fur. 

thered the development of a more effective placement 

program. 


Scnacter, Harry W. “What Employer Wouldn’t Want 
Tax Reduction?” Monthly Bulletin (Kentucky De 
partment of Industrial Relations), Frankfort, Vol. 1, 
Nos. 4-5 (April-May 1939), pp. 3-5. Processed. 


An article by a Kentucky employer which advocates 
taking advantage of the State law on merit rating and 
making use of the employment service. 


“Social Security—-Unemployment Compensation Act— 
When an Agent is an ‘Employee’ Within the Terms of 
the Act.” Minnesota Law Review, Minneapolis, Vol. 
23, No. 6 (May 1939), pp. 848-851. 


A discussion of the question of agents as independent 
contractors, with special application to Minnesota and 
with a discussion of the decisions of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 


Waite, R. Ciype. Administering Unemployment Com- 
pensation; A Comparison and a Critique. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1939. 312 pp. Pro- 
cessed. (Social Service Monographs.) 


A comparative study of Great Britain, Germany, and 
the United States, with respect to their unemployment 
compensation laws, administrative organizations, and 
administrative procedures. The volume develops both 
interpretation and description of existing viewpoints and 
practices, based upon the author’s personal observations 
abroad and administrative experience in this country, as 
well as study of the basic documents. 
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STATISTICAL BULLETINS OF STATE PUBLIC-WELFARE 
AGENCIES 


The following statistical bulletins issued by State public-welfare agencies are received currently by the Social Security 
Board, Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Public Assistance Research. Publications issued by informa- 
tional-service units are also included if a section of the publication is devoted to the presentation of statistical material. 


The information given for each bulletin is based upon a review of the latest available issue. 


Wherever the phrase “the 


three special types of public assistance” is used, it refers to old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to the 


blind. 


AraBAMA. StTaTE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE. 
Statistics. Montgomery. Monthly. Processed. 


Presents data on the three special types of public assist- 
ance, on assistance to the handicapped, on temporary aid, 
and on services. Includes information on the distribution 
of surplus commodities, care of children who are wards of 
the Department, child-welfare services, and almshouses 
and institutions for the care of children. A summary 
contains data on the WPA, NYA, CCC, and FSA, and on 
unemployment benefits, in addition to the special types of 
public assistance and commodities distribution. 


State Department oF Sociat Security 
anp WELFARE. State Report for Month Ending 

Place not given. Monthly. Processed. 

Statistical and financial data for administrative use only. 
Includes information on the three special types of public 
assistance, general relief, and special programs—foster- 
home, institutional, and transient care. 


ARIZONA. 


Arcansas. State DepartTMENT oF PusBLic WELFARE. 
Arkansas Public Welfare Review. Little Rock. Quar- 
terly. Processed. Prepared by the Division of Research 
and Statistics. 


Data on general relief, the three special types of public 
assistance, child-welfare services, the CCC, and surplus- 
commodities distribution. Includes a digest of legislative 
bills. 

Cautirornia. State DerparTMENT oF SociaAL WELFARE. 
Public Assistance Statistics for California. Sacramento. 
Monthly. Processed. Prepared by the Division of 
Research and Statistics. 


Includes data on general relief (‘‘county indigent aid’’) 
and the three special types of public assistance; also data 
on general relief, surplus-commodities distribution, and 
the care of transient and homeless men administered by 
the State Relief Administration. 


Caurrornta. Stare Revier ApMINISTRATION. Unem- 
ployment Relief in California. San Francisco. Monthly. 
Processed. Prepared by the Division of Planning and 
Research. 


Current information on operations of the unemployment 
relief program in California and the results of research 
pertinent to the program. 


Cotorapo. State DeparTMENT oF Pusiic WELFARE. 
Colorado State Department of Public Welfare. 
Quarterly. Printed. 


Denver. 
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Contains data on“ the three special types of public 
assistance, on general relief, CCC, surplus commodities, 
and the Division of Tuberculosis. In addition, there are 
news items and special articles on welfare and related 
subjects. . 


Connecticut. OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF WEI- 
FARE. BuREAv oF O_p-AGE AssISTANCE. Blind Assist- 
ance Statistics for Month of Old-Age Assist- 
ance Statistics for Month of Hartford. 
Monthly. Processed. 


Summary statistical reports in these fields. 


Connecticut. OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF WEL- 
FARE. SratisticaL Division. Public Welfare Statis- 
tics. Hartford. Quarterly. Processed. 


Data on general outdoor relief, assistance to the blind, 
old-age assistance, Federal surplus commodities, the CCC, 
WPA, and NYA. A statistical “general summary” covers 
these types of aid and also widows’ aid, State wards, and 
county wards. Town data on general outdoor relief are 
also presented. 


ConneEcTIcuT. OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF WEL- 
FARE. StatisticaL Division. Preliminary Statement— 
Public Welfare Statistics. Hartford. Monthly. Proc- 
essed, 

Data on general relief by towns. 


District or CoLtumpBia. Boarp or PuBLic WELFARE. 
Pusuic AssisTaNce Division. Public Assistance Sta- 
tistics. Washington. Monthly. Processed. 


Data on the three special types of public assistance and 
on general relief, the CCC, surplus commodities, relief 
and services to nonresidents, and homes for children and 
the aged. 


Fioripa. State WerELFrarRE Boarp. Public Assistance 
Statistics. Jacksonville. Monthly. Processed. Pre- 
pared by the Department of Research and Statistics. 
Data on the three special types of public assistance, 

surplus commodities, the WPA, NYA, CCC, and speci- 

fied services to individuals and other agencies. Also in- 
formation on administrative costs. 


Groraia. State DeEeparRTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. 
Public Welfare Statistics. Atlanta. Monthly. Proc- 
essed. Prepared by the Division of Research and 
Statistics. 

A statistical review of the three special types of public 
assistance and of general relief, surplus commodities, and 
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certification services to the WPA, NYA, and CCC. Also 
gives data on child-welfare services, crippled children’s 
services, and institutional care. 


IpaHO. DEPARTMENT OF PusBLic AssIsTANCE. Public 
Assistance Statistics. Boise. Monthly. Processed. 


Includes data on the three special types of public 
assistance, on general relief, and on surplus commodities. 


Inurno1rs. Emercency Rewier Commission. Monthly 
Bulletin on Relief Statistics. Chicago. Monthly. 
Processed. Prepared by the Division of Allocations 
and Statistics. 

Data on general relief, mothers’ pensions, blind pensions, 


surplus commodities, old-age assistance, the WPA, and 
the CCC. 


Inpiana. Strate DeparRTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE. 
Old-Age Assistance. Aid to Dependent Children. Blind 
Assistance. Child Welfare Services. Crippled Children. 
Indianapolis. Monthly. Processed. 

Monthly statistical tables, by counties, on the three 
special types of public assistance and on child-welfare 
services and services to crippled children. 


InpiaNA. State DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. 
Quarterly Statistical Survey. Indianapolis. Quarterly. 
Processed. Prepared by the Statistical Section. 
Presents statistical data on the three special types of 

public assistance, child-welfare services, crippled children’s 
services, State institutions, county infirmaries, general 
relief, and surplus-commodities distribution. Also con- 
tains data on the WPA program, unemployment compen- 
sation, general business activity, and employment, as well 
as special studies. 


InpIANA. GOVERNOR’s CoMMISSION ON UNEMPLOYMENT 
Reurer. Township Relief. Works Progress Adminis- 
tration. Indianapolis. Monthly. Processed. 
Statistical tables, by counties, on general relief and 

WPA employment. 


Iowa. Emercency Rewier ADMINISTRATION. Jowa 
Emergency Relief Administration [Month] Report. Des 
Moines. Monthly. Processed. Prepared by the De- 
partment of Finance and Statistics. 

Data on general relief, surplus commodities, and CCC 
selection. A summary includes information on old-age 
assistance, aid to the blind, and the Federal Works Pro- 
gram. 


Kansas. State Department oF Socran WELFARE. 
Trend of Public Assistance. Topeka. Monthly. Pro- 
cessed. 


Data on the three special types of public assistance and 
“general assistance.”” Tables on sources of funds and all 
social-welfare activities are shown by counties. 


Lovis1aNa. STATE DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. 
Louisiana Public Welfare Statistics. Baton Rouge. 
Monthly. Printed. Prepared by the Bureau of Re- 
search and Statistics. 


Contains data on the three special types of public assist- 
ance and on general relief and certification services to the 
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WPA, NYA, CCC, and the State Hospital Board, as well 


-as information on child-welfare services. 


Maine. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND Waetparp, 
Bureau or Sociat Wetrare. Monthly Statistical Re. 
port. Augusta. Monthly. Processed. 


Includes statistical data on the number of children jp 
custody and the number of dependent children in 1938 ang 
1939. Additional data on cases receiving aid to depend. 
ent children are shown for the current month. 


Maine. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND WELFarg, 
General Relief in the State of Maine. Augusta. Monthly, 
Processed. 


A summary statistical report on general relief. 


Marine. DepaRTMENT OF HEALTH AND WELFaRg, 
Maine Health and Welfare Bulletin. Augusta. Quarterly, 
Printed. 


Data on general relief, CCC enrollment, transient care, 
and Federal surplus commodities. Includes short articles 
and news notes. 


MARYLAND. Boarp or Strate Arp AND CHARITIES, 
Monthly Statistical Report. Baltimore. Monthly, 
Processed. 


A series of statistical tables on the three special types of 
public assistance, general relief, and surplus commodities, 


MASSACHUSETTS. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. 
Summary of Relief and Related Statistics of Massachusetts, 
[Boston.] Eight issues yearly. Processed. Prepared by 
the Subdivision of Research and Statistics. 


A statistical summary which includes data on general 
relief, the three special types of public assistance, WPA 
employment, the NYA, CCC, and surplus commodities. 
Information is also presented on unemployment compensa- 
tion, old-age insurance, employment and wages, industrial 
activity, employment applications, and the cost of living. 


MASSACHUSETTS. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. 
Aid and Relief Statistics of Massachusetts. Boston. 
Quarterly. Processed. Prepared by the Subdivision 
of Research and Statistics. 


Detailed information on and special analyses of general 
relief and the three special types of public assistance. A 
summary also includes data on WPA employment, the 
NYA, and CCC, surplus commodities, unemployment 
compensation, and employment services; and economic 
indexes of employment, wages, industrial activity, and the 
cost of living. 


MicuHiGgAN. State EMERGENCY RELIEF ADMINISTRATION. 
Summary of Public Relief Statistics. Lansing. Monthly. 
Printed. Prepared by the Division of Research and 
Statistics. 


Data on general relief, the three special types of public 
assistance, transient care, and surplus commodities. 


MicHicAN. Strate WELFARE DEPARTMENT. BUREAU 
or Otp-Ace AssisTaNcE. Old-Age Assistance Statistics. 
Lansing. Quarterly. Printed. Prepared by the Divi- 
sion of Research and Statistics. 
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A detailed report on old-age assistance including special 
articles on this subject. 


Mumesota. State Boarp or Controt. Monthly Re- 
view of Public Assistance, State of Minnesota. St. Paul. 
Monthly. Processed. Statistical data prepared by 
the Research and Statistical Service. 


Statistical data on the three special types of public 
assistance and on child-welfare services. Also notes and 
comments on public assistance. 


Miyvnesota. Strate Retier Acency. Preliminary Tab- 
ulation of County Summary Reports. St. Paul. 
Monthly. Processed. Prepared by the Department 
of Research, Statistics, and Reports. 


Aseries of statistical tables on general relief. 


Missouri. ‘State Sociat Security Commission. 
of Public Assistance in Missouri. Jefferson City. 
Monthly. Printed. Prepared by the Division of 
Research and Statistics. 


A statistical review of old-age assistance, aid to de- 
pendent children, general relief, child welfare, surplus- 
commodities distribution, and WPA and NYA employ- 
ment. Includes special articles. 


Index 


Montana. State DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. 
Public Assistance Statistics. Helena. Monthly. Proc- 
essed. 

Data on the three special types of public assistance, and 
an analysis of the service programs—child-welfare serv- 
ices, CCC, and surplus-commodities distribution. 


Nepraska. Boarp or Conrro,t. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
ASSISTANCE AND CHILD WELFARE. Public Assistance in 
Nebraska. Lincoln. Monthly. Processed. Prepared 
by the Division of Research and Statistics. 

Presents data on the three special types of public assist- 
ance and on general relief, surplus-commodities distribu- 
tion, the WPA, NYA, FSA, CCC, and child-welfare 
services. 


Nevapa. State WELFARE DEPARTMENT. 
Assistance in Nevada. Reno. Monthly. 


A statistical summary of old-age assistance. 


Old- Age 
Processed. 


New Hampsuire. DerartTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. 
Relief, Public Assistance, and Service Statistics. Concord. 
Monthly. Processed. Prepared by the Division of 
Research and Statistics. 

Contains data on the three special types of public 
assistance, general relief, surplus commodities, and other 
types of assistance and service (child-welfare services, 
foster-home care, sight conservation and services to the 
blind, aid to tuberculosis patients, and veterans’ services.) 


New Jersey. DeparRTMENT OF INSTITUTIONS AND AGEN- 
cles. Division or Oxp-AGce AssIsTANcE. Siatistical 
Summary of Old-Age Assistance. Trenton. Monthly. 


Processed. 
A statistical summary of old-age assistance. 


New Jersey. Financiat AssisTANcE COMMISSION. 
Monthly Relief Report. Trenton. Monthly. Processed. 
Prepared by the Statistical Section. 
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Aseries of statistical tables on general relief, and statistics 
on surplus-commodities distribution, WPA employment, 
and unemployment compensation. 


New Jersey. Financia, Assistance COMMISSION. 
Statistical Bulletin Service. Trenton. Monthly. Proc- 
essed. Prepared by the Statistical Section. 


A summary of general relief. 


New Mexico. DerparTMENtT or Pusiic WELFARE. Re- 
lief Statistics. Place not given. Monthly. Processed. 
Contains information on the three special types of pub- 

lic assistance and on general relief, surplus commodities, 

child-welfare and crippled children’s services, the CCC, 
and the State tuberculosis sanitarium. 


New Yorx. Department or SocraL WELFARE. 
Monthly Statistical Report on Public Assistance. Albany. 
Monthly. Processed. Prepared by the Bureau of 
Research and Statistics. 


Tables on the three special types of public assistance 
and general relief. 


New York. Department or Soctan WELFARE. Social 
Statistics. Albany. Quarterly. Processed. Prepared 
by the Bureau of Research and Statistics. 


A statistical summary of the special types of public 
assistance, general relief, the Federal Works Program, 
surplus-commodities distribution, and the CCC, including 
information on children in foster homes and in State 
training schools, and the movement of population in 
public homes and in private homes for the aged. Presents 
a résumé of business conditions. 


Norts Carouina. State Boarp or CHARITIES AND 
Pusiic WeLrare. Public Assistance Statistics. Raleigh. 
Monthly. Processed. Prepared by the Statistical 
Service. 

Data on old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, 
and general relief, with related information on hospitaliza- 
tion, burials, and boarding-home care and other mis- 
cellaneous aid. 


Norta Dakota. Pusiic Wetrare Boarp. Public 
Assistance. Bismarck. Monthly. Processed. Pre- 
pared by the Division of Accounting, Finance, and 
Reports. 

Statistical data on the three special types of public 
assistance and on general relief, the CCC, child-welfare 
services, and services for crippled children. Presents a 
summary of all public relief. 


On1o. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic WELFARE. DIVISION OF 
Pustic AssisTANCE. Preliminary Report of Public 
Assistance Statistics. Columbus. Monthly. Processed. 
Presents data on the three special types of public as- 

sistance and on general relief, the WPA, NYA, and services 

to children. 


Onto. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic WELFARE. DIVISION OF 
Pustic Assistance. Public Assistance Statistics. Co- 
lumbus. Quarterly. Processed. (Formerly issued 
monthly.) 


Information on the three special types of public assist- 
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ance and on general relief, the Federal Works Program, the 
CCC, FSA, and services to children (crippled wards and 
dependent, neglected, and delinquent wards of the State 
department, and wards of county children’s homes and 
child-welfare boards). 


OxtaHoma. Strate DeparRTMENT OF PuBLIc WELFARE. 
Oklahoma Public Welfare Review. Oklahoma City. 
Monthly. Processed. Prepared by the Division of 
Research and Statistics. 

Statistical information and comment on the three special 
types of public assistance and on various phases of child 
welfare. 


Oregon. Srate Pustic WELFARE Commission. Public 
Assistance in Oregon. Portland. Monthly. Processed. 
Prepared by the Division of Research and Statistics. 
Statistical information on the three special types of 

public assistance, general relief, and the CCC. 


PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. 
Statistical Report on General Assistance. Harrisburg. 
Weekly. Processed. Prepared by the Bureau of Re- 
search and Statistics. 


A series of statistical tables on general relief, with a 
summary statement. 


PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. 
Pennsylvania Public Assistance Statistics. Harrisburg. 
Monthly. Processed. Prepared by the Bureau of Re- 
search and Statistics. 


Detailed information on general relief, as well as data 
regarding the three special types of public assistance, the 
Federal Works Program, and the CCC. 


Ruope Istanp. PusBLic WELFARE DEPARTMENT. So- 
c1aL Security Division. Monthly Statistical Bulletin. 
Place not given. Monthly. Processed. 


Statistics on old-age assistance and aid to dependent 
children for the State and also for cities and towns. 


Sourn Carouina. State DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
WELFARE. South Carolina Public Welfare Statistics. 
Columbia. Monthly. Processed. Prepared by the 
Division of Research and Statistics. 


Data on the three special types of public assistance; on 
general relief; on various services, including child-welfare 
services, rehabilitation of the blind, and certification for 
surplus commodities and to the WPA and CCC; and on 
discharges from the CCC. 


Soura Dakota. Department or Socrat Security. 
Public Assistance Statistics. Pierre. Monthly. Proc- 
essed. Prepared by the Research and Statistical De- 
partment. 

Statistical information on old-age assistance, aid to the 
blind, mothers’ pensions, general relief, the WPA, CCC, 
and FSA, child-welfare services, and surplus commodities. 
Also reports on special studies. 


TENNESSEE. DEPARTMENT OF INSTITUTIONS AND Pus- 
Lic WELFARE. Tennessee Public Assistance Statistics. 
Nashville. Monthly. Processed. Prepared by the 
Division of Research and Statistics. 
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Data on the three special types of public assistay 
general relief, the CCC, surplus-commodities distribution 
and child-welfare services. ; 


Texas. O.p-AGE AssIsTANcE ComMIssION. Old-Age As. 
sistance in Texas. Austin. Quarterly. Processed. Py. 
pared by Division of Research and Statistics. 


A statistical report on old-age assistance. 


Uran. Strate DepartMENT oF PuBLic WELFARE. Public 
Assistance in Utah. Salt Lake City. Monthly. Prog. 
essed. Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Stg. 
tistics. 


Information on the three special types of public assist. 
ance and on general relief, surplus commodities, and child. 
welfare services. Also data on relief to transients, on the 
care of children in foster homes and institutions, and op 
hospitalization, medical care, and burials. 


Vireinia. State DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. Pre 
liminary Public Assistance Data. Richmond. Monthly, 
Processed. Prepared by the Division of Research ang 
Statistics. 

A statistical summary of old-age assistance, aid to de- 
pendent children, and general relief. 


VIRGINIA. COMMISSION FOR THE BLIND. Aid to the Blind 
Statistical Report. [Richmond.] Monthly. Processed, 


Summary statement on aid to the blind. 


Vireginta. State DeparRTMENT OF Pustic WELFaRg. 
Public Welfare Statistics. Richmond. Monthly. Proe 
essed. Prepared by the Division of Research and Stat- 
istics. 

Statistics on old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and general relief. 


WASHINGTON. DEPARTMENT OF SociaAL Security. Pub- 
lic Assistance in the State of Washingion. Olympia. 
Monthly. Processed. 


Data on the three special types of public assistance, 
general relief, and special services. Includes information 
on services to the blind and to children, and surplus-con- 
modities distribution. 


West Virainta. StTaTE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC AssISst- 
ANCE. Public Assistance Statistics. Charleston. 
Monthly. Processed. Prepared by the Division of 
Research and Statistics. 

Presents data on the three special types of public assist- 
ance, as well as on general relief, surplus-commodities dis- 
tribution, the CCC, the physical rehabilitation program, 
child welfare, and other services. 

Wisconsin. State Pension Department. Social Secw 
rity Aids in Wisconsin. Madison. Monthly. Pro 
cessed. Prepared by the Division of Research and 
Statistics. 

A statistical report on the three special types of publi¢ 
assistance. 

Wisconsin. Pusiic Weirare Department. General 
Relief in Wisconsin. Madison. Monthly. Processed. 


Statistical data on general relief. 
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REPORTS OF STATE PUBLIC-WELFARE AGENCIES 


The following list includes the latest biennial, annual, or semiannual reports of State public-welfare agencies 
received by the Social Security Board, Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Public Assistance 


Research, as of June 15, 1939. 


AvapaMA. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIc WELFARE. Annual 
Report . . . For the Fiscal Year October 1, 1987, through 


September 30, 1988. Montgomery, 1938. 172 pp. 
ArKANSAS. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIc WELFARE. Annual 
Report . For the Fiscal Year Ending June 80, 1988. 


Little Rock, [1938]. 119 pp. 


CaurrorNniA. State DEPARTMENT OF Finance. Expend- 
itures for Social Welfare and Relief by County, State, 
and Federal Governments in California During the Fiscal 
Years Ending June 30, 1986, 1987, and 1988. Sacra- 
mento, 1938. 57 pp. 


Caurornta. State Department or Sociat WELFARE. 
Biennial Report . . July 1, 1986-June 30, 1988. 
Sacramento, 1938. 122 pp. 


Cororapo. State DeparTMENT oF Pusiic WELFARE. 
“Annual Report, 1938.’’ In: Colorado State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare Quarterly Bulletin. Vol. 2, No. 
4 (October, November, and December 1938), 46 pp. 


Connecticut. OrFrrice oF THE COMMISSIONER OF WEL- 
FARE AND Pusiic Weirare Counciu. Report of the 
Office of the Commissioner of Welfare for the Biennium 
Ended June 30, 1987 and the Public Welfare Council for 
the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1987. UHartford, 1938. 
194 pp. 


Connecticut. OFrricE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF WEL- 
FARE. First Biennial Report of the Bureau of Old-Age 
Assistance .. . Period Ending June 30, 1987. Hart- 
ford. Datenotgiven. 23 pp. 


Connecticut. OFFICE OF THE BoaARD oF EDUCATION 
or THE Buinp. Annual Reports... For the Two 
Years Ended June 30,1936. Hartford, 1936. 135 pp. 


DetawaReE. THE Otp Ace WELFARE CoMMISSION. 
Annual Report . . . For the Calendar Year January 1, 


1988, to December 31, 19388. Place not given. 1939. 
6 pp. 
DeLawaRE. Moruers’ Pension Commission. Twen- 


tieth Annual Report . . . For the Fiscal Year July 1, 
1987, to June 30, 1988. Place not given. Date not 
given. 16pp. 


District or CotumBia. Pvusuiic Assistance Drvisron, 
Boarp oF Pusiic WELFARE. Fourth Annual Report... 
July 1, 1987, to June 30, 1988. Washington, D. C., 
[1938]. 51 pp. 


Fronipa. Strate Wetrare Boarp. Semiannual Re- 
port... For the Period July 1-December 31, 1938. 
Place not given. 1939. 59 pp. 


Groraia. DerartTMENT OF Pusiic WELFARE. Oficial 
Report .. . Covering the Period from January 1, 1987, 
through June 80,1988. Atlanta, 1938. 483 pp. 


Inurvors. Emercency Revier Commission. “Review of 
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General Relief in Illinois During 1938.” In Monthly 
Bulletin on Relief Statistics.Vol. 6, No. 1 (January 1939), 
pp. 10-22. 


ILuino1s. Emercency Rewer Commission. “Other 
Public Assistance Programs in Illinois During 1938.” 
Monthly Bulletin on Relief Statistics. Vol. 6, No. 1 
(January 1939), pp. 22-23. 


INDIANA. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE AND THE 
Division oF Supervision or Strate INstTiTurions. 
Annual Report . . . For the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 
1988. Indianapolis. Date not given. Reprinted from 
1938 Year Book. 77 pp. 


InpDIANA. GOVERNOR’s COMMISSION ON UNEMPLOYMENT 
Reiier. Annual Report... For the Fiscal Year 
Ended June 30, 1938. Place not given. Date not 
given. Reprinted from 1938 Year Book. 11 pp. 


Iowa. State Dupartment oF Socran WELFARE. An- 
nual Report . . For the Fiscal Year Ended June 80, 
1938. Placenotgiven. 1938. 152 pp. 


Iowa. Department oF Soctan WELFARE. Annual Re- 
port of the Subdivision of Child Welfare . For the 
Fiscal Year Beginning July 1, 1937, and Ending June 
30, 1938. Des Moines. Date not given. 55 pp. 


Iowa. Strats Boarp or Socirat Wetrars. Annual Re- 
port of the Division of Old-Age Assistance ... For the 
Fiscal Year Beginning July 1, 1937, and Ending June 30, 
1938. Des Moines, 1938. 46 pp. 


Kansas. Stare Boarp or Socra, Weurare. Report of 
Social Welfare in 19387 ... Covering the Calendar 
Year 1937. Topeka, 1938. 51 pp. 


MARYLAND. Boarp or State Arp anp CHariTries. Nine- 
teenth Biennial Report . . . October 1, 1986—September 
380, 1938. Place not given. Date not given. 118 pp. 


MASSACHUSETTS. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. 
Eighteenth Annual Report . .. Covering the Year from 
December 1, 1936, to November 30, 1937, Parts I, II, and 
IIT. Place not given. Date not given. 170 pp. 


MASSACHUSETTS. DEPARTMENT OF EpvucaTIon, Division 
OF THE Buinp. Annual Report of the Division of the 
Blind ... For the Year Ending November 30, 1937. 
Place not given. Date not given. 


MicaicAN. Stats Emercency WELFARE Reiser Com- 
MISSION. Emergency Relief in Michigan. . 1933- 
1939. Lansing, 1939. 177 pp. 

Miceicgan. Stats We.FarReE Department. Old Age 
Assistance in Michigan... 1933-1987. Lansing, 


1938. 59 pp. 


Micaican. Stats WeLFaABE DePpaRTMENT. Report as of 
December 1938. Lansing, 1938. 113 pp. 
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Minnesota. State Boarp or Controu. Biennial Report 
of Public Assistance . . . Period Ended June 30, 1938. 
Place not given. Date not given. 78 pp. 


Missouri. Strate Socrat Security Commission. First 
Biennial Report... For the Years 1937 and 1988. 
Jefferson City, 1939. 44 pp. 


Montana. DeparRTMENT oF PusLic WELFARE. Report 

For the One-Year Period Beginning March 2, 1937, 

and Terminating with March 1, 1938. Helena, 1938. 
137 pp. 


NEBRASKA. DEPARTMENT OF STATE ASSISTANCE AND 
Cuitp Wetrare. Strate Boarp or Controu. Second 
Annual Report... Year Ending June 30, 1938. 
Lincoln, 1938. 176 pp. 


New. Hampsuire. State Boarp or WELFARE AND RE- 

Ler. Report on Old Age Assistance in New Hamp- 
shire... February 1, 1936—December 31, 1936. Con- 
cord, 1937. 63 pp. 


New Hampsuire. State Boarp oF WELFARE AND RE- 
uEF. Report on Direct Relief in New Hampshire . . 
January 1, 1985—December 31, 19386. Concord, 1937. 
71 pp. 


New Jersey. DEPARTMENT OF INSTITUTIONS AND 
Acencies. The Administration of Old Age Assistance in 
New Jersey ... Annual Report, Fiscal Year Ended 
June 80, 1988. Trenton. Date not given. 30 pp. 


New Jersey. State FINANcIAL AssISTANCE CommIs- 
SION. 1938 Relief Report. Trenton, 1939. 37 pp. 


New York. Boarp or Sociat WELFARE. Social Welfare 
in New York State . .. Annual Report forthe Year 1938. 
Albany, 1939. 35 pp. 


Norta Caroumna. State Boarp or CHARITIES AND 
Pusiic WELFARE. Biennial Report... July 1, 1936, 
to June 30, 1938. Place not given. Date not given. 
220 pp. 


Nort Carona. State Commission ror THE BLIND. 
Biennial Report ... From July 1, 1936, through June 
80, 1938. Place not given. Date not given. 83 pp. 


North Dakota. Pusiic WeLrarRe Boarp. Second 
Biennial Report ... For the Biennial Period Ending 
June 30, 1938. Place not given. Date not given. 
152 pp. 


OKLAHOMA. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. Annual 
Report ... For the Period of July 1, 1987—June 30, 
1938. Place not given. 1938. 80 pp. 


Orscon. State Pusrtic WELFARE Commission. Public 
Assistance in Oregon—1938. Portland, 1939. 84 pp. 


PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. 
Pennsylvania Public Assistance Statistics 1937 Summary. 
Harrisburg, 1938. 35 pp. 


Ruopve Istanp. State DeparTMENT oF Pusiic WEL- 


FARE. Fourth Annual Report . . . 
June 30, 19388. Place not given. 
243 pp. 


South Carouina. Strate DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic Wen. 
FARE. First Annual Report . . . Covering the Periog 
from the Department’s Organization to June 30, 1989 
Place not given. 1938. 72 pp. 


Sours Dakota. DepartmENT oF SociaL Securrry, 
Annual Report. . . For the Period July 1, 1987, ip 
July 1, 1988. Place not given. Date not given — 
40 pp. 


TENNESSEE. DEPARTMENT OF INSTITUTIONS AND Pupye _ 
WELFARE. Annual Report... For the Fiscal Yer — 
Ending June 30, 1988. Nashville. Date not given, 
120 pp. 


Urag. State DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic WELFARE. Bj. — 
ennial Report... July 1, 1936, to June 80, 1988, in. 
clusive. Place not given. Date not given. 24 pp, 

Biennial — 

For the Two Years Ending June 80, 1988, — 

Date not given. 204 pp. 


Virginia. State DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic WELFARE, F 
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